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BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 

a 
OHAPTER XL 

The cold in clime are cold in blood, 

Their love can scarce deserve the name; 

mine was like the lava flood 
That boils in Ztna’s breast of flame. 
The Giaour. 

A wienr’s rest improved William Girling consider- 
ably, buta racking headache warned him that it would 
be imprudent to leave the house antil the following 
day. The death of his wife emboldened Girling beyond 

> measure. When reflecting calmly upon the matter, 
| he could not utterly repress a sigh of regret. Mary 
had been very good to him in days gone by, when, 
but for her, the cupboard would have been empty, 
atid neither himself nor the children would have had 
® crust of bread to eat. In the first days of their 
married life how happy they had been! They experi- 
enced that extraordinary joy which two people who 
love one another tenderly and dearly always derive 
when in one another’s society. The most trifling 
— make them happy—a look, a sigh, a pressure 
of hand, a smile, all these are mediums of com- 
munication between lovers, who are, after all, noth- 
ing better than silly, sentimental people, who have 
been compelled to bow their heads at the dictates of 
the winged god. 

It is sometimes amusing to notice a strong man 
completely vanquished by the arrows of Cupid; he 
becomes so changed all at once, he avoids the friends 
of his yeuth, and disdains the companionship of his 
Own sex; as Shakespeare says, he writes sonnets to 
lady’s eyebrows. Possibly he has boasted of the 
hardness of his heart, and declared openly, in an in- 

") cautious manner, that he was a confirmed bachelor, 
and insensible to the charms of Venus herself. en 
he discovers the fallacy of his reasoning, and is 
obliged to acknowledge himself conquered, his con- 
version is all the more entertaining. 
Do what he could, William Girling was unable to 
the devotion of his wife in those sad, disastrous, 
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[LADY BRANDON WAITING FOR SIR LAWRENCE ALLINGFORD.] 


melancholy days at Chatham, when she so kindly 
healed his wounds and poured the balm of consola- 
tion upon his bruised spirit. He did not go so far as 
to call himself a wretch, but he felt himself one, for 
all that. In his better moments, when his good spirit 
obtained a temporary advantage over his bad one, he 
was perplexed. He could not understand how Lady 
Blanche Brandon could have so turned his head as to 
make him sacrifice everything he had formerly held 
dear to purchase a friendly smile from her lips. 

She was undoubtedly very lovely. She was ac- 
complished and, above all, fascinating. There are 
many women who are sweetly pretty, but their faces 
are devoid of animation. There is no expression 
about them. They might have been cut out of marble, 
or chiselled by a cunning hand from a block of cold 
stone. 

Lady Brandon, on the contrary, was clever and 
versatile. It has been said, and well said, that the 
English aristocracy are the handsomest body of 
nature’s favourites that the world can show. If Lady 
Brandon had been one of those sagacious insects called 
a spider, and Girling had been one of those artless, 
fluttering, giddy things called a fly, and the spider had 
worked incessantly, spinning by night and spinning by 
day, until by his skill he had woven an immense web 
of silken gossamer, shining in the sun’s rays, which, by 
its glittering fibres, had attracted the notice of the un- 
suspecting fly, inducing him to trust his prehensile feet 
upon its treacherous surface, her conquest would not 
have been more thorough than it was. 

In spite of the promptings of his better nature, 
which would not be silenced all at once, Girling 
brought himself into a shallow, contemptible way of 
thinking. He regarded his poor wife’s death as a 
piece of good fortune, because it would enable him to 
urge his suit with Lady Brandon in a more effectual 
manner. The only obstacle which stood in the way 
had been removed, and he was free to unite himself 
> whom he chose as soon as he felt an inclination to 

0 80. 

He had no reason to believe that the drowned 
woman he had lately seen drag; 

i From the obseryatins 











strongly, almost unalterably, of opinion that it was. 
He wondered very much where the child was, for 
upon the safety of the infant, who would some day, if 
he lived, become Earl of Brandon, all his hopes of 
success depended. Once deprived of that powerful 
weapon, and he was again all at sea. With an un- 
natural callousness he did not bestow a thought upon 
his own children. For what he cared they might be- 
come City Arabs, and get their living as best they 
could. He did not reflect that a heavy responsibility 
rested upon him, and that he would some day have to 
render a strict account of his actions. He went forth 
in his pride, defiant of stumbling-blocks, and thinking 
that he had the ball at his feet; he had only to kick it 
vigorously to propel it to the goal, for the attainment 
of which he longed and panted, as does the hart for 
cooling springs when hunted almost to the death, and 
fiercely pursued by the hungry hounds and equally 
relentless sportsmen. 

He determined that Lady Blanche Brandon should 
be his. His brain reeled when he thought of the dizzy 
eminence his ambition induced him to mount. The 
broken soldier—the branded deserter—the penniless 
adventurer—the husband of the beautiful and incom- 
parable Lady Brandon! He could hardly bring him- 
self to believe in the fulfilment of his scheme. Yet he 
would try to achieve his object. 

Girling having recovered himself from his debauch, 
walked leisurely through the park to Brandon House. 
He was received affably by her ladyship, but he re- 
marked that she had abandoned the air of amorous 
intelligence which she had assumed on the last occa- 
sion he had had the pleasure of seeing her. She was 
calm and reserved, and he fancied he detected a disin- 
clination on her to meet him. 

He smiled grimly, for he was conscious of his 
power, and he resolved that she should feel it. Lady 
Brandon spoke first. She said, in a distant man- 
ner: 

“In what way can I be of service to you ?” 

“In many ways,” replied Girling. 

“Do you want money?” 

“Amongst my other requirements, I may enume- 
rate the want of money.” as 
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ou?” 
. “For the present,” said Girling ; “but it is not so 
much money that I want, as something of infinitely 
greater importance to me.” 

‘* May I ask you what that is?” 

“T hardly dare tell you.” 

Why not? Pray use.-your.own discretion,” she 
replied, shrinking from him, and retreating a step or 
two, as if she anticipated what he was about to say, 

{'Lhave your permission to speak ?.”. said. Girling, 
heSitatingly. 

“Havel not said so?” answered Lady Brandon, 
testily. 

There was a pause. Girling looked on the ground, 
and fidgetted uneasily, as if he were dubious of the 
way in which his avowal would be received. 

‘““ What is it you want? "exclaimed Lady Brandon, 
in an angry tone of voice. 

He raised his eyes from the ground, and with an 
impassioned glance, replied : 

“Your love, Lady Brandon. That is what I am 
pining for, and what I cannot live without. Your 


loveliness has so affected me, that I am the most | 


submissive of your worshippers--the most abject of 
your slaves. To gain your love I would de any- 
thing.” 

At first a dark cloud swept over Lady Brandon's 
face, distorting her countenance, and making it repul- 
sive to the eye. But directly afterwards it passed 
sway, and she was calm and gentle again. 

“Anything!” she said; “would you indeed doany- 
thing for my love?” 

“Tf oaths would satisfy you ——” began Girling. 

“TI do not care for oaths. To me they are little 
betier than mere empty words. The sanctity of an 
oath dependsupon the honour, integrity, and character 
of him who takes it. I prefer deeds.” 

“ What can I do, then, to satisfy you? ” 

“T can easily tell you.” 

“ What is it? I would do anything in the whole 
world for you, which did not banish me from your 
presence.” 

Lady Brandon walked up to him, took his hand in 
hers, and said, ina sweet voice: 

“ Bring me back the child.” 

Girling started as if'a snake had bitten him. 

“No, no, my lady,” he replied, bitterly... “If I 
were your husband, then you might do ‘as. you liked 
with the child, because your interest would be identi- 
cal with mine; but now I feel it my interest to keep 
it.” 

“ You speak at random,” said Lady Brandon, find- 
ing herself foiled, and sailing upon another tack. 
“ You told me that you had a wife.” 

“ T had.” 

“Do you mean to say that she is dead ? ” asked her 
ladyship, with an involuntary shudder. 

“T have every reason to believe so. 
you shudder? ” 

“I hardly know. I was not aware that I did 
shudder.” 

‘The murderess of the Countess of Brandon ought 
to have nerves made of cast-iron.” 

“ Hush!” said Lady Brandon, laying her fingers on 
her lips, “ It is not safe to talk so openly. You do 
not know who may be listening.” 

“Lady Brandon,” exclaimed Girling,” I have a 


But why do 


double hold upon you, and am going to puta plain | 


question to you.” 


She sank into a chair, and with burning eyes | 


awaited what he was about to say. 


“T have the earl’s child, which you were about to 


destroy. And I saw you kill your sister-in-law in a 
barbarous manner. You admit that? ” 

“T admit nothing,” she replied. 

“Very well. 
do or{not- I know the truth of what I assert. In 
reality, you are as much my slave, asif I were a South 
American planter, and had bought you at an auction 
in New Orleans.” 

Lady Brandon bit her lips until the blood came, but 
she maintained a discreet silence. 

“The plain question I spoke about is this: would 
you rather be held up to the execration of the public, 
and exposed to the unsparing vengeance ef the law, 
than be my wife!” 

“Your wife!” she cried, springing up from her 
chair ; 
Sooner would I be torn to pieces by wild horses, or 
burnt at the stake, or——” 

“Hanged by the neck?” interpolated William 
Girling interrupting her. 


After her burst of passion Lady Brandon saw how | 


impotent she was against the tremendous power 
wielded over her, and baffled and beaten, she fell back 
in her seat and closing her eyes as if to.shut out some 


hideous vision, clenched her hands go tightly that the | 


pretty pink finger-nails ran into her soft flesh. 
“A fight against fate is worse than useless,” said 
Girling with a cold cynical smile. “ It causes me ex- 


It is immaterial tome whether you | 


“TIT would rather die a thousand deaths. | 


| making unkind remarks, because you compel me te do 
60.” 

“ What is it you want ? ’she eried, “ will not money 
satisfy you? Take all I have in the world, and leave 
me without a peony; take my jewels, my house, my 
furniture.” 

“ Those aré things that I care little about when I 
compare them with your peerless self.” 

She groaned and her agitation increased. 

“ It ic always well, Lady. Brandon, to look a diffi- 
culty in the face. Dosonow. You are in a dilemma. 
You cannot perhaps love at first, but you may do so 
afterwards. Iam not aman in your position of life; 
but I cannot help an accident of birth, which places 
| me lower in the social scale than you are, and you 
cannot blame me if I wish to raise myself from the 
humble position in which Iam. I have fallen in love 
with you.” 

“ Your condescension is overpowering,” said her 
ladyship, with an effort. 

Not noticing the sarcasm contained in the remark, 
Girling continued. 

“T cannot rest until I make you my own.” 

: That day will never come!” she cried emphati- 
cally. 

“T am of a different opinion, but we will not argue 
the point, becausedt would only be a waste of time to 
do so. Why do you object to me? Is it because I 
of low birth ard obseure origin, because I am 





because you love another?” 

A red flush like a scarlet brand overspread her 
cheeks as he said this. Her face was suffused with 
the crimson tide which was closely pressed against 
hor velvet skin. The tell-tale flush was not lost upon 
Girling, who exclaimed : 

“Tf you love another, Lady Brandon, however 
excruciating ft may be to your feelings, you will 
have to give him up. You must marry me. I have 
firmly resolved that you shall be my wife, and no 
power in heaven or earth shall prevent the fulfilment 
of my darling project.” 

As he spoke the surface of the sky became obscured. 

Dark clouds drifted swiftly past, and it would have 
appeared to the superstitious, that heaven was moved 
at the impious challenge he had just now so recklessly 
thrown down like some valiant knight in the famous 
| days of chivalry, throwing his steel gauntlet upon 

the a in defence of his lady-love. 
| “Witt you give me a day or two to think and col- 
| lect my thoughts?” said Lady Brandon. “ At present 
| I feel fatigued and exhausted, I shall be better able to 
speak to you in three days’ time. May I ask you to 
} come again at the expiration of that brief space ?” 
| “TI will doso,” replied Girling. “But I wish you 
to understand that nothing can move me. You must 
be my wife. It is your destiny. You may not love 
me now, but it shall be my business to tutor your af- 
| fections when you are mine. I will nurture them and 
train them in the way I wish them to go. I comply 
with your request, and wish yeu good morning.” 
He took his departure and Lady Brandon remained 
| absorbed in her bitter reflections. The persecutions 
of this man were becoming more than even intoler- 
able. And sbe felt humiliated beyond measure at 
| being obliged to listen for one moment to his insulting 
| propositions. 








CHAPTER XIL 


She sits an‘ gazes, but with viewless look, 

As gilis the moon the rippling of the brook, 

I And sings her vespe*s, but in voice so low, 

j She hears them marmur as the waters flow; 

And she, too, murmurs and begins to find 

The solomn wanderings of a wounded mind; 

Visions of terror, views of woe succeed, 

| The mind's impatience to the body’s need ; 

} By turms to that, by turns to this a prey, 

} She knows what reason yields, and dreads what 

madness may. The Parish Register. 

| §rr Lawrence ALurNcrorp had but two passions 
—he was fond of rowing and fond of riding ; with his 

| horse and his boat he was perfectly happy. When he 
was at Oxford he had rowed in the eight and landed 

| his crew successfully at Putney. He once went over 

to France witlva skiff, and finding out all the fixtures for 

rowing matches in the country, he ploughed his way 

in his boat from river to river, from town to town, 


tankards which he had won at various places. 
In order to gratify his passion for rowing, he took a 


perton, and there he was accustomed to retire for a day 


in my person end a little rough in my manners, or 


and he came home laden with money, medals and | 


smal! house on tle banks of the Thames above Shep- | 


“You shall haveit. Will a hundred pounds satisfy quisite anguish to give you pain, but I cannot help | and her pretty face—a woman’s best dowry—brought 


him at once to her feet. 
Men cannot help loving some women, they are so 
fair and debonair. Love is rarely the result of 
| calenlation. Reduce love to a mathematical level and 
F bi at once destroy it. It is spontaneous. A king 
' has often fallen in love with a peasant girl, and peers 
| of the realm, in innumerable instances, have selected 
| actresses from the stage and made them their 
wives. 
| Sir Lawrence Allingford happened to be ont of 
'town for a day or two when Girling sought his mo- 
|mentous interview with Lady Brandon. He was 
in his favourite pastime, and he had caught 
more than one of the famous Thames trout, while 
lying lazily at the bottom of his boat and whipping 
the stream in a languid manner. 

Lady Brandon was aware of the fact of his bei 
out of town, but after the insolent proposal whick 
Girling had submitted for her serious consideration, 
he'thought that it was incumbent upon her to at once 
seck the baronet and ask his advice. 

Tt Was well known now in fashionable circles that 
they wére affianced; and Sir Lawrence's friends had 
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was illumining the heavens with 
gold, and givitig' the promise of a ‘ite: day-en tine 
morrow. 


Black care on her’ brow, and it was evident 
that she was one of those who are acquainted with 
sorrow. She did not belong to the number of those 
who are afflicted for some wise purpose, which their 
finite instincts will not allow them to discover. She 
had ht all her trouble upon herself, and the only 
verdict those acquainted with her history can 
give, is that she merited all she received. r 

Lady Brandon knew that Sir Lawrence usually 
moored his boat near where she had taken up her 
position. So she waited patiently until he made his 
appearance. 

Pik was evnse'ttinn Delinee he 04 io! 

The pale moon in her third quarter rose, and cast a 
silvery glimmer over the landscape. The pallid beams 
fell upon the water, the fields, and the trees, and made. 
the seene resemble a picture—one of those nocturnal 
pieces we are so familiar with at the Royal Academy, 
in which a few olive-coloured gipsies are introduced, 
together with a stray cow and a screech-owl. 

The regular and slightly monotonous splash of ears 
was heard at last, and Sir Lawrence Allingford's skiff 
hove in sight. A few vigorous strokes breught it 
alongside the bank, and he sprang out without 
noticing Lady Brandon. Taking the painter in his 
hand, he fastened the rope to the bough of a tree, put 
on his boating jacket, and looked around him. 

“ Blanche! ” he exclaimed, as his eye fell upon her 
ladyship. 

She rose and advanced towards him, holding out 
her hand. 

“ Yes, it is I,” she replied. 

“Upom my word, this is an unexpected pleasure, 
and yet I am almost afraid to congratulate myself.” 

“Why?” she asked, looking at him with her full, 
lustrous orbs. 
| Because I imagine you have some evil tidings to 
| communicate te me, or you would not be here.” 

“We are conspirators, you know,” she said, with a 
sickly smile. 

“T wish we were not.” 

“ But we are, and it is useless to repine.” 

“You are right so far. What have you to tell me? 





or two, when the endless dissipation of the London | Will you walk back to the house? ‘We can talk on 
season began to pall upon his senses, and he longed for | our way.” 


nevor proved himself susceptible to female charms 
until he met Lady Blanche Brandon. 
He loved her very fondly. Her childish ways, her 


_ enchanting manners, her numerous accomplishments, 


rest. He was a . man of retiring habits, and he had | 
hi | They walked side by side over the smooth velvety 


turf. 


“ With pleasure.” 


ome-like 


Now and then a bat, with its long, 
ost, and 


wings, would fly inte their very faces 


| finding out its mistake, would endeavour to remedy 


hour. atts ; 

The t at tlie boat-house told her ladyship 
a Bit Eawrente we on the war, bet would be 
ome*a é 

It was S0°she sauntered slowly down to 
the river d ng brought a cam frem 
the house, sat. | tid gated upon the surface of 
the stream. She jelf to reflection, and 
thonght that tt a better for her had 
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the effects of its blindness by skimming through the 
air with increased velocity. 

“ That dreadful man has called upon me again, to- 
day,” began Lady Brandon. “I wish you had been 
at my house when he came, instead of going out of 
town as you did this morning.” 

“ Has he insulted you?” demanded Sir Lawrence, 
with flashing eyes. 

“When does he come near me without doing so? * 

“If you had been more skilful you would never 
have been in his power.” 

‘ “Tt is useless to reproach me with that now: it is 
one.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Sir Lawrence, with some tender- 
ness in his tone; “tell me what new method of per- 
secution the fellow has discovered.” 

“ You will hardly believe it when you hear it.” 

“You keep me in suspense. Let me know at once.” 

“ He has dared to love me, and tells me so.” 

“ Love you!” yvociferated Sir Lawrence, in a shrill, 
clarion-like voice. ‘Love you/ no, no; youmust be 
joking.” 

“Indeed, I am not; I am speaking in sober 
earnest.” 

“ May heaven forgive me, then, for in thought Iam 
a murderer!” said Sir Lawrence, standing still and 
gazing intently at Lady Blanche. 

“ Tt is useless to excite yourself, my dear Lawrence,” 
replied Lady Brandon. “By consulting together we 
ean easily defeat this man. You will only make your- 
self ill if you get into a passion.” 

“How oan I help doing so? Is it not enough to 
drive any man mad?” 

“Tt is certainly very annoying; but——” 

“Tell me all about it!” cried Sir Lawrence, in- 
terrupting her. 

“ There is not much to tell,” she answered. “ You 
are in possession of the main fact already. The man 
Girling came to me this morning, and told me in so 
many worda that, if I did not consent to his marrying 
me, he would denounce me!” 

Sir Lawrence's whole frame was convulsed at this 
anneuncement. He trembled with suppressed passien. 
Nothing would have delighted him more than to have 
had William Girling standing before him upon the 


green grass. 

If such an event had been possible, he would have 
used his fists to some advantage, for he knew how to 
employ nature's weapons as well as many who have 
achieved celebrity in pugilistic circles. He had always 
been fond of athletic exercises. Every morning of his 
life he exercised the muscles of his arms with dumb- 
bells. 


An ancient athlete began his career by lifting a calf 
over his head once a day; and he continued doing so 
until the calf grew into a cow, but the accession of 
weight was so gradual that he did not perceive it, and 
he lifted the cow as easily as he had formerly raised 
the calf. 

Sir Lawrence resembled him in some degree, for he 
was continually having a pound ef lead added to his 
bells, which had assumed a size that would have 
frightened most people. 

“ This man is ming so dangerous that we must 
exert ourselves in some way to remove him!” remarked 
the baronet, after a lengthened pause. 

“We have tried ence, but our trial resulted in 
failure, as you know.” 

“ Another time we may be more successful! His 
impudence in aspiring to your hand would make me 
laugh if the matter were not so serious.” 

“T deelare to you, Lawrence, that I am afraid of 
that man—he holds me in such close and severe 
bondage!” observed Lady Brandon, earnestly. 

“ You need not fear him as lopg as you have me to 
pretect you!” replied Sir Lawrence, with an affec- 
tionate glance. 

“*T cannot help it! I know you are strong and 
brave, and would do anything in the world for me; 
but women are silly little things, and take strange 
fancies into their heads at times!” 

“Tt is not only foolish of you, but absurd, to fear 
this scoundrel!” said Sir Lawrence. ‘‘ Leave him to 
me!” 

“I would gladly leave him to you, but he will not 
be put eff with money. He once told me that he had 
a wife. He now says she is dead. I wish you would 
go to some police pone and see whether you can 
find her. If sheis y deceased, as he says, there 
must be some register in which the death is entered. 
If not, she must still be in existence, and the presump- 
tion is that the child has been entrusted to her care. 
After he had saved its life, who would he be so likely 
to take it to as his wife? Take my word for it, 
Lawrence, the woman ie alive. I don't believe the 
man possesses sufficient courage to put her out of the 
way. He would shrink from the commission of an 
actual crime sach as the law punishes capitally.” 

“T agree with aes In my opinion, his physical 
courage is remarkably diminutive, and his moral 
bravery equally slender.” 








“But what am I to do, Lawrence? I came down 
here expressly to consult you. The man presses me, 
and seems determined to force me to marry him. You 
know as well as I do that he has a tremendous engine 
with which to war against me. What do you advise 
me to do?” 

Sir Lawrence Allingford found this question so 
difficult to answer that he did not reply for some time. 
With his head bent down, in a manner indicative of 
cogitation, he walked moodily on. At last, he said: 

“T think your suggestion that some inquiries as to 
the man’s antecedents should be made is a good one. 
I will undertake to arrange this. I will also find ont, 
if it is possible to do so, if his wife is really dead, as 
he represents her to be. He is one of those people in 
whom no confidence is to be placed, and it is more 
than probable that he is deceiving you.” 

“T sincerely hope it may prove so!” replied Lady 
Brandon. 

She spoke with great emphasis, and there was little 
doubt that she meant what she said. She would have 
given all the riches of Potosi, had she possessed them, 
to be freed from the irksome restraint of her intolera- 
ble bondage. 

“TI should recommend you to temporize with the 
fellow!” remarked Sir Lawrence. “It is much the 
best thing you can do. I will accompany you back to 
town to-night; and the first thing it shal] be my 
business to attend to to-morrow morning will be the 
task of raking up his antecedents. Perhaps he is well 
knowa to the police. I should not be at all surprised 
to discover that he is a low wretch, who has before 
now suffered imprisonment, as @ punishment for his 
misdeeds. I will also endeavour to trace the child. 
It will be safer in our custody; and to rob him of the 
infant, will be to deprive the reptile of his fangs, and 
render him powerless to attack or injure us. It is 
quite time we took energetic action in the matter. As 
long as the man was satisfied with moderate sums of 
money, I did not consider him so obnoxious; but since 
he has raised his pretensions to so exalted a limit, it 
is, indeed, necessary to check his unparalleled pre- 
sumption.” 

The baronet went into his house, and made a few 
hasty preparations, which having finished, he rejoined 
Lady Brandon, who was waiting for him in the fly 
which had brought him from the railway station. 

They caught the last train, and were quickly 
whirled away to the metropolis, at a rate of speed 
that would have astonished our prosaic, easy-going 
ancestors. 

On parting with her ladyship, Sir Lawrence pressed 
her hand warmly, and said: 

“Fear nothing, my own Blanche! 
you against this ruffian! ” 

But as she retired to rest that night, Lady Brandon 
entertained considerable doubts as to the baronet’s 
ability to do so. 


I will protect 





CHAPTER XIIL 


He questioned every gust of ragged wind 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. 
Lycidas. 
The lonely mountain o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament. 
Christmas Hymn, 

GIrLING was not idle. He was not one of those 
dilatory people who refuse to take opportunity by the 
forelock when the tuft of hair is placed in tempting 
juxtaposition to their fingers. Procrastination and a 
vacillating policy were not to his mind. If a thing 
was to be done, he thought there was no time like the 

nt, and so he hastened to finish at once whatever 
work he bad in hand. 

His darling project for the time being was to marry 
Lady Brandon. He considered that he had the power, 
and he thought he should stultify himself if he did 
not take advantage of the golden chance. He derived 
a species of morbid pleasure from fancying the proud 
peeress at his feet, obedient to his beck and call, and 
compelled to acknowledge him as her husband. 

As far as he knew, his own wife was dead, so that 
he was not running his head into any legal noose 
which might eventually bring his enterprising career 
to an abrupt and unpleasant termination by a process 
known as strangulation, yet he would not have hesi- 
tated to commit any one of the seven deadly sins, or 
the entire number, one after the other, to make him- 
self the liege lord and master of the lovely Lady 
Brandon. 

Without intimating his intentions to Lady Blaache, 
he went to the office where such documents are ob- 
tainable and purchased a marriage license. Armed with 
this, he waited until the time stipulated for by his vic- 
tim had elapsed, then he paid the visit which the un- 
happy lady had been dreading and expecting. She was, 
in reaping the harvest of crime, and she found the 
process not at all to her mind. She was waiting for 
Girling im her drawiug-room. She knew he would 
come, and she sat in melancholy state. Her flowers 


| had been neglected, and were withering for want of 
| water. Her favourite paroquet sat upon its perch, 
making sepulchral noises after the manner of gaudy- 
plumaged parrots. He would have been rewarded 
with a caress some days ago, but now his exertions 
passéd unnoticed. Her ladyship’s mind was too much 
occupied with her own affairs to pormit of hor attend- 
| ing to birds, however beautiful their feathers might 


Girling entered the room at the heels of the magni- 
ficent footman in all the glory of the Brandon livery. 
who, from the amount of powder on his hair, re- 
sembled a barrister with » now wig. The discharge: 
soldier’s step was buoyant and elastic; his manner 
confident and self-congratulatory. It presented a 
strange contrast to that of Lady Brandon, who was 
extremely dejected and miserable to a degree. 

During the three days which had elapsed she had 
| Seen oF heard nothing of Sir Lawrence Allingford. 

She had little doubt that he was pursuing his investi- 
| gations with all the speed of which he was capable, 
and that he was ably supported by clever and sagi- 
cious men, who had for years made it their whole 
business to unravel tangled skeins and bring hidden 
and secret mysteries to ‘light, but it would have been 
more reassuring and gratifying to her had the baronet 
dropped her a line, or sent hor a message indicating 
the progress he had made. 

Girling began to speak in a gay, bantering tone, 
familiar to him when in good spirits. 

“T hope you are well, Lady Brandon, althouch 
your looks hardly justify me in supposing so. I did 
not, however, call this morning to inquire solely about 
your health. I am, of course, glad to see you en- 
joy that blessing, but other matters of equal import- 
ance claim my attention. You will remember that 
you appointed this meeting yourself.” 

“ Yes,” she murmured, languidly. 

“T am happy to perceive that you are in an asgent- 
ing humour to-day,” he continued; “with your per- 
mission I will take achair. I did you the honour 
Lady Brandon, to make you an offor of marriage.” 

“The honour!” she exclaimed, scornfully. 

“Yes. I said so, and I can prove it.” 

“T think you will find it difficult to do so.” 

“ Anyhow, as you wish it, I will try. Although you 
are rich, well-bred, lovely, and accomplished, I possess 
some qualities which the world at large prize quite as 
much. I am an honest man.” 

Girling exaggerated a little in makirg this pompous 
| declaration. He might, with more truth, have said 
| that he had been an honest man before he came in con 
tact with her ladysbip, but she had warped his nature. 
| To be told by implication that she was not honest, 
| Was gall and wormwood to Lady Brandon. 
| “have only your bare assertion for that, which, in 
my poor judgment, dves not carry much weight,” she 
said, with a contemptuous glance. 

“ There we differ altogether, Lady Brandon. But 
you cannot gaingay this. I know you to be dislionest, 
bad, wicked. Why,” he added, with a harsh, grating 
laugh, “ there are not many men in London who would 
marry a murderess.” 

Lady Brandon, on hearing this point-blank, cutting 
exclamation, trembled violently all over. Then she 
closed her eyes, and fell back upon the sofa in a 
swoon. 

Girling was slightly alarmed at this evidence of 
weakness. He rushed up tothe prostrate figure of her 
ladyship, He seized her hand. It was cold and mo- 
tionless. He gazed almost sorrowfully upon the poor 
pale face, which bore the traces of exquisite anguish. 
A minute elapsed, and Lady Brandon evinced no 
symptoms of recovering. 

Girling began to think it incumbent upon him to 
employ some means to bring about resuscitation. Ii 
it had been his wife, he would unhesitatingly have 
dashed some cold water in her face, but he did not 
like to make use of this rude but efficacious remedy in 
the present instance. He was afraid of spoiling the 
beautiful silk dress she wore, and he was further pre- 
vented from doing so by the important consideration 
that there was no water in the room. 

He had heard of burnt feathers being used in such 
| cases, and he cast longing eyes upon the long tail of 
| the paroquet, whose utterances were becoming more 
| dismal than ever. His instinct seemed to tell him that 
something bad happened, and if a raven in good voice 
had only been in the room to keep him company, they 
might have extemporised a very pretty chorus be- 
tween them. Girling had actually taken two steps 
towards the bird, with the sinister intention of 
robbing the poor thing of its tail, when a reprieve 
to the doomed appendage came. Lady Brandon 
opened her eyes. 

A bottle, containing some scent or essence, lay upon 
the table, and Girling applied it to her ladyship’s 
nostrils. The remedy, contrary to his expectations, 
proved itself of great efficacy. Her whole frame 
quivered, and she started up. The bottle contained 
smelling-salts of the strongest description. 
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“ How do you feel now? ” inquired Girling, pleased 
that the embarrassing state of affairs was at an end. 

“Thanks! I am better,” she replied, in a faint 
voice. “I shall be well again directly. It was only 
@ passing weakness.” 

A few minutes passed, without either breaking the 
silence that reigned. 

“You can go on,” she exclaimed; “I am strong 
enough now to hear what you have to say ; only may 
I beg you to be as brief as you can? You see how 
you agitate and upset me.” 

“T will be expeditious,” said Girling. “ But it 
would be better for both of us if you were to tutor 
yourself to regard me with more affection than you do 
at present.” 

“ Affection!” she cried, with passionate energy. 
“Can one love a vampire? Is it in human nature to 
cherish a viper? ” 

“Vampire! Viper!” echoed Girling. “ Upon my 
word, you are complimentary, Lady Brandon. I don’t 
think, in the whole course of my life, I was ever 
called a vampire before. You possess a very pretty 
vocabulary. It appears to me to be well stocked with 
choice expletives.” 

Lady Brandon glared at her tormentor with the fe- 
rocious rage of an infuriated tigress, goaded almost to 
madness by those without the cage in which she is 
confined. 

“If you will allow him, the vampire will go on,” 
remarked Girling. 

“You shall bitterly regret these insults,” she re- 

lied. 
ee That remark should proceed from me. 
be more consistent with actual facts if it did so,” said 
Girling. “However, let that pass. I told you, Lady 
Brandon, that I had sworn to marry you, and I intend 
to keep my word. I have a marriage license in my 
pocket, so that no delay can take place. Why should 
not the ceremony be performed to-morrow? This is 
the license—look at it.” 

He took the document from his pocket, and advanc- 
ing to her, gave it her. She snatched it rudely from 
his grasp, held ita moment in her trembling hands, 
and then tore it into fifty fragments. As the fluttering 
atoms fell to the ground, she cried, vehemently . 

“Never, never. It is enough to break my heart to 
listen to such a proposition.” 

“ Which do you prefer?” said Girling, calmly and 
eollectedly. “ Life, with me, or Newgate, the scaffold, 
death ?” 

A shudder ran through her. 
offered her was dreadful. 

“ You dare not do it,” she answered. 

“Do you refuse? I have made you an offer; reject 
my terms, and in less than an hour all London shall 
be ringing with the news of the arrest of Lady Blanche 
Brandon, for the murder of her sister-in-law by poison. 
I ask you again—do you refuse? Think well before 
you reply.” 

“T do refuse ! ” answered Lady Brandon, boldly. 

“In that case you must pay the penalty of your 
rashness.” 

“]T would rather die than be that man’s wife,” 
muttered Lady Brandon, as if speaking to herself. 

Girling spoke decisively, and she could perceive 
from his manner that he had staked all on this one 
cast of the die. It was plain to the meanest compre- 
hension that he was so infatuated with her, that if he 
could not induce her to marry him, he would hand 
her over to the officers of justice, so as to preclude the 
possibility of her ever becoming the wife of another. 
Already the grim monster was dwe!ling within him, 
and making him feel the pangs of jealousy. 

He could only conclude that Lady Brandon was 
passionately in love with some one else. If such were 
not the case, she would never have presented such an 
obdurate front, and made the strenuous opposition 
she had done. 

He ground his teeth together with impotent rage. 
He saw the golden prize slipping from his grasp, and 
he was ready to annihilate her for her contumacy. 

He did not see why she should object to him so 
strongly. It was very hard that his lot should be 
cast in a land where rauk is an insuperable barrier 
to the union of a patrician aud a plebian. What dif- 


The alternative he 


ference was there between his blood and hers? They | 


were fashioned in the same way by the grand creative 
hand, stamped, as it were, in the same mint, animated 
by the same passions; then how was it that Lady 
Brandon thought berself justified in turning from him 
with loathing and disgust. 

“ You have determiued finally, Lady Brandon 2” said 
William Girling, moving towards the door. 

“Oh, what am I to do! what am I to do!” she 
exclaimed, bursting into an agony of tears. 

“ Consent!” whispered a voice in her ears, 

It was that of Girling, who was by her side ina 
moment when he remarked this exhibition of weak- 
ness. 


She made no answer; her tears continued to fall in | 


a perfect shower. 


It would | 





Girling allowed her excessive agitation to subside 
before he again addressed her, then he said: 

“Will you be my wife?” 

Although Lady Brandon was so overcome, she 
was not completely prostrated; her tears were more 
the effect of rage and vexation than anything else. 
Her busy brain was at work, and she was thinking 
how she might best beguile her persecutor. 

‘There will be no harm in telling him I do,” she 
said to herself; “I shall never get rid of the wretch 
if I do not say what he wishes. There are many 
things I can do between this and to-morrow. I will 
have him assassinated if I cannot free myself from 
this intolerable thraldom in any other way. Anything 
would be better than the life I am leading now. It 
is horrible.” 

She raised her tear-stained eyes to his expectant 
face and, said: 

“T comply with your wishes, but I do so under 
rotest. You have driven me by your coarse and 
rutal behaviour to come toa decision that my soul re- 

volts at, and which makes every pulse in my body 
beat indignantly.” 

Girling only listened to the first part of this speech 
—*“*TI comply with your demands” was quite sufficient 
for him. His face beamed with delight, and he was 
beside himself with joy at achieving a triumph he 
had a few minutes ago almost despaired of arriving 
at. He felt light-headed at his success, and wanted 
to go out in the street and walk about, or else he 
feared his reeling brain would burst. So he caught 
up her ladyship’s hand and pressed it with fervour to 
his lips, exclaiming : 

“ Heaven bless you!” 

Then he walked to the door, but before he left the 
room he cried in a loud voice, that quavered a little 
with emotion : 

“At ten o'clock to-morrow morning I shall claim 
my bride!” 

The echoes had hardly died away before he had de- 
parted. 

For an hour Lady Brandon remained in a comatose 
state, from which she was aroused by a servant who 
brought her a letter upon a silver salver. She took it 
hastily, tore it open, and read: 

“Dearest BLANCHE,—I have made great dis- 
coveries. Keep the man Girling in expectation till 
to-morrow morning. We shall utterly confound him. 
I will be with you at ten o'clock. 

“ Yours very affectionately, 
“ LAWRENCE ALLINGFORD.” 


| “So!” exclaimed Lady Brandon, while a gleam of 


satisfaction illuminated her pallid countenance, “I 
am not so completely deserted. There is yet room for 


hope!” 
pe (To be continued.) 





HATS, CAPS AND BONNETS. 


Way wear them atall? Ofall parts of the body, 
the head seems least to need clothing. A most 
beautiful, warm, and natural covering has been created 
upon the head, and why it should be covered by hats, 
caps, and bonnets nobody has any very definite notion. 

It seems, however, in hot countries, that head cover- 
ings prevent the too powerful rays of the sun striking 
upon the head, and thus producing @ coup de soleil or 
some minor inconvenience. In wet climates, too, like 
our own, it is uncomfortable to have wet hair. So for 
one cause vr another modern man and woman have 
got into the habit of wearing some kind of head gear. 

That modern man may discover one day that it is 
unnecessary is not at all improbable. Some thirty 
years ago, he invariably placed a heavy cap upon his 
new-born babes, but recently he has found that his 
innocents do better without them. It is not then, I 
say, altogether beyond the bounds of probability that 
he may soe fit to get rid of his own head-dress. In 
fact, the women a few years ago did nearly get rid of 
this article of dress, and I never heard that they 
suffered from it. But I am now to speak of the dan- 
ger of compressing the head from the weight or fitting- 
on of this article of dress. 

Children and women scem to be in little danger in 
this respect. Thecaps of children are light and fit 
loosely on their heads; so of women’s bonnets. This 
cannot be said of the hats of men. 

The hat is a melancholy instance of the utter in- 
ability of man to throw off the shackles of custom. 
The modern chimney-pot hat, with its small brim, is 
about as ridiculous and unsuitable an article of dress 
as could possibly be devised. Who could for a moment 
see it on the head of a Greek Apollo, Mercury, Cupid, 
or Hercules, without roaring with laughter? Who 
that wears it does not feel its inconvenience? Its 
weight necessarily compresses the head; and in order 
that it may resist the currents of our atmosphere, it is 
always pushed down upon the head in such a way as 
to produce a dangerous compression of the blood- 
vessels of the scalp, 
1 ’ 
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and may lead to headaches, giddi- 


The head-dress of our soldiers is even more objec- 
tionable still. The shako frequently weighs from ten 
to fifteen ounces, whilst the bear-skin hat reaches a 
weight of between two or three pounds. Such head- 
gear can perhaps be borne by courageous men, even 
under the influence of a July sun in this climate, but 
it becomes insupportable in hot climates, especially 
when long marches have to be made. 

A recent physiological writer attributes the more 
frequent baldness among men as compared with 
women, to the heat and compression of the hats that 
are usually worn. If no other form can be devised, 
and they must be mado of the unyielding materials 
employed for their manufacture, they should at least 
be made as light as possible, and instead of black they 
should be white. In hats, as well as in body-clothes, 
white has the advantage of keeping off the heat in 
summer, and keeping in the heat in winter.—Dr. 
Lankester. 





THE SORCERER OF ROME, 
OR, THE ITALIAN’S REVENGE 





CHAPTER L 

“ Hens is the flask, my daughter!” 

The old Roman sorcerer, Oromini, held forth a small 
antique flask, whese silver rim was carved in cabalistic 
characters, and whose contents glowed like liquid fire. 

The hand that snatched it eagerly from the sorcerer'’s 
withered one was small and white, and gemmed with 
richest jewels: it was the hand of Flavia Domenicho, 
a beautiful and high-born Roman lady. 

What did she there, with the velvet mantle over her 
queenly figure, and the rich black lace veil shading her 
splendid face and eyes—the Donna Flavia, alone, and 
at night, in the sombre-draped apartments of the old 
Roman sorcerer ? 

She grasped the sil ver-rimmed flask, and concealed 
it under her mantle; adjusted her veil; left a purse 
brimming with Roman coins upon the little black- 

desk strewn with books, divining-rods, caba- 
listic scrolls, and a mixture of small phials ; then, with 
a deep salutation, turned and left the apartment. 

Passing along the long, low, dimly-lighted hall 
that led to the street-door, a faint, exultant laugh 
floated from beneath the folds of the rich lace veil; 
then the lady emerged iuto the narrow street of the 
city. 

Walking rapidly along under the clear starlight— 
past princely palaces, old churches, fountains, whose 
waters tinkled musically in the silence, statues gleam- 
ing ghostly white from their gloom of shade—she 
reached the suburbs of the city, and paused before a 
large palazzo, whose walls rose dark before her. 

Turning its ponderous gate on its iron hinges, the 
lady glided in—across the stone-paved entrance hall— 
up the broad stone staircase—through deserted gal- 
leries, lit only by one hanging iron night-lamp or a 
few coals smouldering in some brazier—through more 
dim corridors, where old portraits leaned down to 
watch her with dark Italian eyes—onward she glided, 
meeting no one at that midnight hour, till at length 
she gained her own chamber, at the extremity of a 
long gallery. 

Inside her own apartment, the lady lit a small 
swinging-lamp near the door; then crossed the spa- 
cious floor, with its cen woven in rich me- 
dallions and armorial bearings of the house of 
Domenicho, and approached an antique cabinet, inlaid 
with ivory, which filled a niche in the embrasured 

. Opening a drawer of the cabinet, she took the 
flask from her bosom and secreted it therein; then 
locked it securely, turned away, and stood before the 
tall mirror over the marble toilet-table, and proceeded 
to remove the wrappings which had shrouded her face 
from view. ’ 

Laying aside the heavy veil and velvet mantle, she 
withdrew the golden bodkins from her plaited, purple- 
black hair, whose lengths fell about her stately figure 
like a rippling flow of shade. 

The lady’s name was celebrated throughout all 
Rome—“ La Donna Flavia, the beautiful ”—but as she 
stood, in the midnight hour, gazing at her face in the 
tall, gilded mirror which reached from the lofty fres- 
coed ceiling to her feet, a wicked light seemed to flash 
from her dark eyes and diffuse around her a baleful 
brightness; and the exultant smile upon her scarlet 
lips was cold and cruel. 

Men saw her not thus, when she went forth, attired 
with splendour, and with ‘jewels in her braided hair, 
to the gay festival, the courtly ball, or to the imposing 
rite under St. Peter's towering dome; then her lips 
were wreathed with softest smiles, dulcet words whose 
music glided into their hearts and brains, till none 
ever looked upon the ravishing beauty of the Roman 
lady but became intoxicated, and followed, thereafter, 
as her slaves. 

None, I said, but were under her thrall; yet one there 
was, whom the proud Flavia Domenicho had failed to 
iches ta her feet: ane, who, instead, had paid court 
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to, and was now the betrothed of the sweet, fair 
Claudia Polonia, the orphaned cousin of the Lady 
Flavia, who had been adopted under her roof—and 
this, the prinoely, proud, Villorio Bartellini, the last, 
and of his ancient house. 

It was not known in — how the proud Lady 
Flavia worshipped this handsome, stately prince, and 
envy gnawed at her heart whenever she saw his 
tender deference to the sweet girl whom he cherished 


_ as all manly natures ever do timid, dependent ones; 


for the proud lady covered her secret with a stately 
indifference to Bartellini, while she was speciously 
soft and caressing to her violet-eyed, golden-haired 
cousin. But when alone in her luxuriously furnished 
room—then, all the malignity of her hate would burst 
forth; and for hours she would pace to and fro, her 
jewelled fingers clenched together, her proud nostrils 
distended, her lips purple with rage, and her eyes lit 
with baleful fires, while plans of wicked malice were 
engendering in her cunning brain. 

At such periods, her servants, coming suddenly 
upon her, would start back with affright; and after- 
wards repeat to their fellows such tales of the evil 
glare of their mistress’s glittering eyes, that these 
would cross themselves and murmur, “ Holy Mary, 
keep our mistress long from the terrible curse of the 
house!” for true it was that the hereditary taint of 
madness had for centuries lingered in the blood of 
the Domenichos; sometimes overleaping a genera- 
tion, but sure to appear again when supposed to be 
allayed. 

But, with the faithfulness of servitors who had long 
been attached to her race, the Lady Flavia’s menials 
confined their jp to their own limits; and her 
world of admirers deemed her calm and beneficent as 
she was stately and beautiful. 





CHAPTER IL 


Tue bridal-day of Claudia Polonia and Prince 
Bartellini dawned fair as summer days in Italy can be. 

Over the wide stretch of the Campagna fell the flush 
of the pink sunrise, fading into amber and yellow gold, 
as the day-god mounted higher; the domes and 
cupolas of the Eternal City rose against the sky, 
golden crosses glittered in the bright sunbeams, and 
tle narrow streets were flooded with warm light; while 
soft, fleecy clouds floated indolently in the faint breeze 
that stirred the air, toyed with the flowers that opened 
their bright eyes after the night’s refreshing slumber, 
or sighed through the arches of the bridges and aque- 
ducts that begirt the city. 

The palace of the Domenichos, that stood in the envi- 
rons of Rome, rose grandly and stately amidst its groves 
of laurel and ilex trees; and the morning-sun, rising 
higher, bathed its creamy grey stone walls, kissed the 
vines and flowers — the broad terraces, flung a 
shower of ic diamonds athwart the tall jets of 
the fountains, shone whitely fair upon the gleaming 
statues and urns that studded the garden-avenues, and 
fiung a full, broad glare into the deep embrasured 
windows, lighting up the long dim corridor and the 
ees of Correggio or Titian upon the panelled 


Early were the servants astir, and at their tasks— 
polishing the tessellated floors, arranging the furniture 
of marble and mosaic, renewing the flowers in the 
antique vases and the wreaths upon the shrines of St. 
Mary and St. Catherine, and putting the entire palace 
in festal array; for this was the bridal day of the 
sweet Donna Claudia, and it was meet that all bright 
and beautiful influences should enfold her on that 
occasion. 

As the sun rose higher, a group of servants were 
gathered around a fountain in the centre of the court, 
chatting, and awaiting the advent of their mistress, 
who had not yet emerged from her room. 

At length, the clear notes of the silver bell with 
which the Lady Flavia always summoned her atten- 
dant, floated on the soft air; and Favietta—black-eyed 
and crimson-lipped, clad in gy holiday attire, and 
with bright gold ear-rings ping almost to her 
shoulders—bounded away up the broad staircase to 
answer the summons. 

“Tis a magnificent robe of violet silk the Lady 
Flavia will wear to-day at the wedding,” gossiped one 
of the maids to another—a pretty young thing, who 
coquettishly surveyed her face as it was reflected in 
the glassy water of the basin beyond the ripples of the 
fountain’s overflow. ‘And the old family jewels, too. 
Ah! but it will be a brave sight, when my lady fol- 
lows the bride to church, Teresita!” 

“Nay, but, to my mind, my sweet mistress, the 
bride, though never so grand or stately as her cousin, 
La Domenicho, will attract all eyes, in her white bro- 
cade gown, embroidered with laurel flowers, and her 
necklace of seed pearls—his highness’s gift—upon her 
soft white throat. Oh, I assure you, Caterina, that 
there has not been such a wedding in Rome for many 
@ year as will be my sweet mistress’s and the noble 





prince’s!” was the reply of pretty Teresita, arching 
her handsome neck over the pool. 

“But the Donna Claudia sleeps late on her bridal 
morn. The matin bell hath been rung this two hours, 
and yonder dial on the terrace wall marks the morn- 
ing as fast fleeting by. And look! asI live, yonder 
cometh the train of his highness!” pointing away 
over the level road that wound to the city, “and my 
mistress hath not yet summoned me. It is strange! I 
will wait no longer, but hasten to her chamber,” and 
Teresita hurried away. 

“All things go wrong this morn,” muttered old 
Annetta, the aged portress, who, in virtue of her 
years, was now a privileged person at the palace, free 
to roam at will—“ all things go wrong and there is 
evil in theair. I noted a raven flying over the palazzo 
just after sunrise; and, already the flowers are wither- 
ing in the vases in the grand saloon, and yet there is 
no lack of water for their nourishing. And Barbetta 
hath burned the breakfast; and my Lady Flavia is, for 
once, behind-hand—she, who is usually like the hand 
of the dial for promptness!” and the old woman 
hobbled away as suddenly as she had joined the group 
at the fountain. “Mother Annetta is cross this morn- 
ing. See! see hath gone to meet the bridegroom at 
the gate!” said one laughingly. “Now, if she do 
not try to dampen his highness’ spirits, by telling 
him that his lovely Donna Claudia is unwontedly 
tardy at her own bridal, then twill not be because she 
hath not a garrulous tongue in her head.” 

As predicted, the old crone had hobbled forth to 
meet the Prince Bartellini, who, with his attendant 
gentlemen, all mounted on handsomely caparisoned 
steeds, had just drawn up at the mansion gates; and 
after dismounting, they same forward through the 
stone-paved court toward the fountain. 

“ How is this, good people? Mother Annetta hath 
a doleful face and story. Are they not all well within 
—my ladies Claudia and Flavia?” asked the prince 
smilingly, glancing up just then, to the windows of 
his betrothed’s apartment, from which, strangely, the 
curtains were yet undrawn. 

“The Lady Claudia is not well? ” he asked, his face 
darkening at sight of the still curtained windows. 
“ Haste ye, and say that I am here—but ah! here 
comes Teresita! and, good heavens! what a white 
face! something has happened!” and, with a quick 
bound, the betrothed lover sprang forward—past the 
girl, who would have laid her detaining hand upon 
his own—up the broad stone staircase—along the 
galleries—even across the threshold of his beloved’s 
chamber. 

“Oh, Saint Mary! Saint Catherine! help us!” 
were the exclamations that broke from Teresita’s 
white lips, as she sank down by the brink of the 
fountain ; fixing her staring, frightened gaze upon the 
group who pressed round her, plying her with ques- 
tions, yet dreading with undefinable terror her 
answers. 

“Ah! mercy on her soul!” shuddered Teresita. 
“To think she should lie dead on her bridal morn; 
and that I, who loved her so, should have found her 
thus! and that, though I screamed and called her name 
till my Lady Flavia and Favietta in a great terror 
rushed in, I could not pour life into her dull ears! 
Ah, Mary Mother, it is too horrible! ” 

“The Donna Claudia dead in her bed!” “She 
must have poisoned herself!”"—‘“ Nay, perhaps the 
Father struck her with some awfully sudden malady. 
You know it was said she was destined for a vocation ; 
and the brides of the church should never be the 
brides of men!” these and similar exclamations, ran 
from lip to lip among the group by the fountain, till 
they separated, and hastened within the palace to the 
scene of terror. 

And old Dame Annetta hobbled after, leaning heavily 
upon her cane, and muttering with her blue, withered 
lips, her palsied head shaking heavily—“ Aye, all things 
go wrong to-day! I felt the warning of the withered 
flowers, and the raven when I saw him flapping his 
black wings over the palazzo this morning; but alas, 
that the sweet young lady’s blue eyes are closed upon 
her bridal day. Why was not old Annetta—worn- 
out, useless, and in the way of others—called hence; 
and the tender violet left to blossom in the bosom of 
her lord? Ah, it is terrible!” and as fast as her 
quivering limbs would allow, the aged woman pressed 
onward—up the staircase—in the direction of the 
death-chamber, whither all had hastened before her. 

Brush or pencil might pourtray—but the pen never 
—the terror and anguish imprinted on the counte- 
nances of the group in the chamber filled with the 
presence of death. 

The Donna Claudia lay upon her couch as slie had 
retired tle night previous, the lace frill of her night- 
robe gathered close about her throat, and the silken 
drapery of her couch over her pulseless form. Save 
for the silence that engirt her—the failure of breath, 
and the drooping of evelids—one might have sworn 
that she slept profoundly ; but the hand that lay out- 





side the silken coverlid was very cold, and where a 








curtain had been thrust aside a straight sunbeam fell 
on a forehead like marble to both sight and touch. 

How had she perished? No token of poisonous 
draught was seen—no poisonous flower mingled with 
the little bouquet of garden blossoms in the tiny 
antique marble vase on the dressing-table: the doctors, 
who came spesdily, summoned by the command of 
Lady Flavia, gave no clue tothe death ; till at length 
the servants whispered, as before: “ It is a visitation 
of God, who willeth that the destined brides of the 
church shall not take upon themselves human vows.” 

Neither sight nor whisper in that death-chamber, 
told how that young life had been taken; and none, 
save the Lady Flavia, noticed on entrance, a faint, 
sickening, subtle, sweet odour on the air, which soon 
vanished through the open window as her hand swept 
aside the heavy drapery to admit the sunlight upon 
the marble face of the dead. 





CHAPTER IIL 


A YEAR had rounded itself into completion, and 
again summer flings her wreath of fragrance, music, 
sunlight, and purple shadows over the seven-hilled 
city, awakening life into new beauty, and brightening 
ever: with tender, chastening memories, the dead. 

Still fair and stately in the sunlight, rise the soft 
grey walls of the Domenicho villa in the city suburbs, 
still sparkles the fountain’s spray, and still chatter the 
maidens by its marble brim. 

It is a fair June day; the afternoon is wearing toa 
a close; the broad Campagna is flooded with a hazy, 
yellow glow; and from the streets of Rome floats out 
a soft subdued murmur, breathing not of the morn- 
ing’s early din and traffic, but of the soothing influ- 
ence of the dying day. 

Around the fountain in the court are grouped the 
servants of the household, laughing, chatting, shaking 
their golden ear-rings coquettishly,—all save pretty 
Teresita, who could not stay at the palace after her 
beloved mistress’s sudden death; and old Annetta, 
aged and grey and withered, is kneeling before the 
shrine of St. Catherine, which she daily decorates 
with fresh garden-flowers. 

Thus—the younger maidens talking, and the old 
dame praying—the afternoon fades away—and, just 
when the shadows of the laurels upon the terrace 
lengthen till they reach the face of the dial on the 
wall, a manly tread is heard descending the stone 
staircase, and the maidens look up, to see the Prince 
Vittorio Bartellini leave the palace, cross the court- 
yard, and, mounting his black horse at the gate, ride 
away toward the city. 

“ His highness comes often of late. Can it be that 
the gossip is coming true, and he is to wed my lady? 
Speak, Favietta! You ought to know!” said one. 

The pretty waiting-maid tossed her head with the 
air of one who possessed the secret, though in reality, 
she knew nothing. 

“Wait, and you shall see!” she replied, laconi- 


y- 

“ Hush, gossips! lest the poor Donna Claudia turn 
uneasily in her grave!” said another. “ Be sure that 
my Lord Bartellini is wedded to her memory; and, 
though he come often, ’tis but to commune with his 
betrothed’s cousin, who, you all know, mourned Donna 
Claudia most loudly and deeply.” 

“Ah, but any one can see tliat my Lady Flavia loves 
his noble highness,” said another, “and everyone 
knows that sympathy goes a far journey towards 
winning love. "I'is an old story that when a Dome- 
nicho is thwarted in a thing they have set their heart 
upon, they then fall an easy victim to the curse of 
their house.” 

“Oh, good Saint Catherine, heal and bless us all, 
and pour the oil ef consolation into the wounded 
heart!” prayed old Dame Annetta, from her nook 
before the flower-garlanded shrine in the corner of 
the stone-paved courtyard, while the sun sank lower, 
and the ilex-trees flung longer shadows beyond the 
dial. 


Meantime, the Prince Vittorio Bartellini, riding inte 
the entrance of the city streets, his head bowed upou 
his breast, and his dark eye lost in thouglit, as was his 
way when alone, was met by a man in a dark mantle 
and slouched hat, who suddenly laid his hand on the 
bridle-rein of the prince's horse, thrust a small scroll 
into his hand, then darted away. 

In the lingering twilight, the prince opened the 
scroll, and read : 

“Come to the house of Oromini, the sorcerer of 
Rome, to-night, at the ninth hour! "—then rode home 
slowly, pondering the singular message. 

“Tt is some trick of the sorcerer. He knoweth I 
have no faith in his art; yet I will obey the mes- 
sage!” he said; and at the hour appointed, when 
night had deepened into darkness, the prince stood 
before the low door of the sorcerer’s Louse, and was 
admitted. 





Led by invisible hands, he passed through a dimly< 
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lighted hall, then tapped at the door of the chamber 
where we first saw the sorcerer. 

“ Enter, my son!” said a deep vo'ce; and stepping 
forward, Bartellini was in the presence of Oromini, 
who was seated upon a throne like a dais at the ex- 
tremity of the apartment. 

The prince had expected to see all the instruments 
and accessories of the necromancer’s art gathered 
around him; but the room was entirely empty, and 
besides the sorcerer’s own seat there was only one 
other, to which he was motioned. 





“ Sit, my son; Ihave somewhat to say to thee,” | 


said Oromini, which command was ebeyed, the prince’s 
curiosity arising each moment higher. 


was laid in the tomb of her fathers, and the murderess 
was loft free to win the heart of the man she wer- 
shipped!” 

“Never! never! But proceed, Oromini!” cried the 
peinoe, in a tone of horror, with a strange gleam of 

ope overspreading his face, and his eyes intently 
fastened on the sorcerer’s. “Tell me, did not my 
Claudia die?” 

“Have you never heard, my son, of drags and 
perfumes so subtle, that, although they may seem to 
destroy life, yet, in reality, animation is only sus- 
pended, and when the trance is over, vitality is re- 
stored? Such was that administered to your Claudia. 
That night she was borne away from the marble sar- 


“My son,” said the sorcerer, in a deep, earnest | cophagns to my house, where I have sheltered her 


voice, “ I know full well that thou hast little faith in 
my art; yet thou hast also wisely held aloof from 
aiding those who mock and ridicule it. And, also, 
thou belongest to those who ever show respect to aze 
and grey hairs. Oiten have I met thee in my walks 
at nightfall through the streets of Rome, and thrice 


hast thou dropped a coin into my hand, bethinking 
thou wert bestowing aid upon a needy old man. But 
not to recount thy charities did 1 summon thee hither 


te-night. Would'st listen to that which concerns thy 
fate? °Tis said thou goest oft to the palace of the 
Domenicho, where thy heart was once so sorely 
stricken.” 

rhe prince started. By the working of the muscles 
on lis forehead and the convulsive tremor of his lips, 
it was plainly seen that his heart was yet sore on that 
theme. But he made no reply. 

“Thou hast loved and suffered,” continued the 
sorcerer, “ but the saints have still been kind to thes, for 
death has been far more tender than deceit. Listen, 
my son, to an old man’s story! Then say, if time 
has not wonderfully led thee back to the path of 
happ‘ness again ?” 

“Oromini, time can never bring me to happi- 
ness, unless it can restore my Claudia to my arms 
again!” replied the prince, slowly and despairingly ; 
then he bowed his head, adding, “ Your pardon, 
father ; I have interrupted your story !” 

With a strange fire in the faded eyes gleaming under 
his thick brows, the soreerer began. It was plain, too, 
that he was in unwonted agitation. 

“My gon, years agone, the last of a noble race, 
loved a proud and beautiful lady before whom all 
Rome bent the knee in worship—the Lady Beatrice. 
If others worshipped, he adored ; if others bent the 
knee, his heart was at her feet; and she smiled, and 
spake fair words of encouragement, and plighted him, 
in secret, her fair white hand, with the promise that, 
within six months, her vow should be 
before the chapel-altar. But the Lady Beatrice was 
false as she was fair; her eyes held a lie in their smile, 
and her lips were treacherous as enticing. Ere the 
six months had passed, she was the bride of Duke 
Domenicho, who was second only to the Pope in 
power and wealth. Then the injured lover swore a 
solcmn oath. iis should be la Vendetta—the Italian’s 
revenge—and, for that purpose, he would wait years, 
so it Should at last come. Years fled; and suddenly 
the duchess died in giving birth to a daughter. 
‘The daughter grew to womanhood, and inherited 
her sire’s nob’ wealth. Upon her, too, had fallen 
her mother’s spell of beauty, and her false heart; 


though men read not this in her soft and specious air. 
But she was cruel as the hawk, and when the young 
dove sought shelter in her nest, then her nature 


stirred to life. The dove was tender and fair—a lover 
came to win her to his own nest—and the hawk 
lookiag on with cruel, ravenous eyes, said—“I will 
take her from my path! She shall not win what I 
covet!” Ha! you start, my lord! But keep down 
your ire, and list til I have finished. But let me 
drop metaphor, and speak plainly. The hawk was 
Lady Flavia Domenicho—the tender dove—her name 
is in your heart. Well the Domenicho came of a sub- 
tle race, and her plans were subtly laid. She said: 
‘There’ is an old sorcerer in Rome who distils a 
perfume so deadly, that one drop on a flower will 
destroy life, and no leeck may detect the subtle agency.’ 
She visited the sercerer—and, in Oromini beheld not 
the injured lover of her false dead mother’s youth; 
but Oromini knew the false daughter of the woman 
who had blighted his life—and though he seemed to 
lend himself to her guilty scheme, he vowed inwardly 
to foil her. He brewed the desired mixture, he gave 
her the silver brimmed flask, and she departed.” 

“The salats curse you! It was your hand, then, 
that prepared the agency for my Claudia’s death!” 
shrieked the prince, grasping the sorcerer’s arm in 
extremest agony and agitation. 

* Softly, my son,” was the reply, with a calm, bene- 
freent smile. “Said I not that I vowed to foil this 
fiend—the Lady Pavia? Listen further; then say if 


| 





you will ourse Oromini. The Domenicho sprinkled | 


the bouquet of flowers upon the Danna Claudia’s 
dressing-table; the perfume seemed to do its work ! 
the bridal morn rose upon achill, marble form. Clandia 


until this hour; and now I restore her to your arms!” 
and, descending from his seat, the sorcerer took the 
hand of the trembling prince and led him to an ad- 
joining apartment. 

Pass we over the rapture of the reunited lovers, 
the prince's gratitude to the agent who had foiled the 
wicked designs of the treacherous Domenicho, and the 
arrangemonts that were made for a speedy establish- 
ment of the Donna Claudia’s identity, and the solem- 
nization of their nuptials; also the plan proposed for 
acquainting the Lady Flavia with the failure and dis- 
covery of her diabolical scheme upon her cousin's life. 

A month later, the great bell of St. Peter’s rang a 
wedding-peal; and, before the magnificent altar, amid 
all the pomp and splendour of priestly rites, the mar- 
riaze of Prince Vittorio Bartellini and the Donna 
Claudia Polonia was solemnized. 

Where, meantime, was the guilty beauty, Flavia 
Domenicho? Had inquisitorial justice condemned her 
to the rack or wheel, or had the public scouted her 
with open hissing and contempt ? 

Neither; for Claudia, with martyr-spirit, had be- 
sought her hasband to forgive her wretched kins- 
woman, but, in truth, neither punishment nor retri- 
bution was needed ; for the servants whispered 

“The curse of her house is come upon her—the 
Lady Flavia is gone mad !” 

And the old Roman sorcerer smiled grimly, as he 
thought of his own completed revenge. 

M. W. J. 





THE WRECK OF THE FLYING-CLOUD. 





A BEAUTIFUL little cove, snugly sheltered, indented, 
as it were, in our English coast—like that, let us say 
of Looe, whence Garibaldi lately steamed in the du 
yacht Ondine, for his island home—as sometimes 
proved the salvation, and sometimes the destruction, 
of vessels unfortunate enough to be tossing at the 
mercy of the wintry storms. It lies s0 sweetly in the 
very arms of the cliffs that encircle it, and the waves 
frolic so coquettishly around it, as they rush toward 
the ma*aland, that it is ever an object of interest to 
the beholder. 

Within its limits is a mighty chasm, dsep and wide, 
into which one may look down and ine un- 
fathomable depths upon depths below. Behind it are 
woods, where the sturdy oak flings abroad its giant 
arms; and beyond a stately grove of firs stands sen- 
tinel over the whole. 

In the shadow of these firs are three small cot- 
tages. No picturesque dwellings are these ; but plain, 
simple, unpainted heuses, against whose dark sides the 
winds have blown and the spray has dashed for many 
years, until they are hardly distinguishable in colour 
from the granite boulders that lie in rude masses along 
the coast. 

In one of these dwelt the family of Neal Adlam; 
and the next was occupied by two young girls, whose 
orphaned state had bound them so closely together 
that they had resolved that nothing short of death or 
marriage should ever part them. 

Out of the scanty means left them by their parents, 
they had contrived to buy the little cottage and farnish 
it eomfertably. It contained but four rooms, of which 
three were quite small. Two ef these were kept as 
sleeping-rooms, the spotless white drapery of which 
was the admiration of all who saw it, 

Beds and windows, chairs and bureaus, were alike 
draped in white dimity; and soft couehes, manufac- 
tured of deal boards and stuffed with wool, wore the 
same spotless eovering. ‘The floors were covered with 
pretty Indian matting, the gift of a friendly sailor; 
and the shelves were adorned with sea-shells, brought 
from afar by the same kind hand. 

Phe third was their little cosy parlour, where books 
and flowers were the best adornments, if we may 
except the bright fire that blazed nearly the whol» 
year round, to counteract the shilly fogs, and the 
cheerful glow of the beautiful French lamp, the pre- 
sent ef one who had found shelter, after shipwreck, 
in the little brown cottage. Then there were the 


| richest and rarest of sea-shells, a ed by the 
hands of the two girls, Alice Lockwood and Mary 
Kennedy. 


The 1 room was that in which they daily 
taught about thirty) pupils, the children of the in- 
habitants of the hill-side above the beach. Fond, 
loving teachers were they, giving love as freely as 
the sky gives rain or sunshine ; and drawing it back 
again as easily as the sky draws the bestowed mois- 
ture. From this employment came the means. of 
comfortable subsistence to the erphan girls, affording 
them the necessaries anda portion of the luxuries of 


life. 

To these last their sailor friends contributed largely, 
bringing them not only fruits from abroad, but beau- 
tiful dresses, and now and then a choice piece of 
hanging or an article of furniture, bandsomer than their 
own, yet not out of place ina household of such deli- 
cate neatness. 

Why do we linger so fondly around this little 
cottage? Is it because we dread to exchange the 
thought of its peaceful quiet fer the restless monotone 
of the great deep that almost washed its brown, un- 
painted walls and throws its salt spray into the white- 
curtained windows? 

Well did the orphan girls know each phase of that 
mighty element They had watched it in calm, 
sunny days, when even to look upon it was a delight. 
They had seen it when, lashed into fury, it played 
with great ships as if they were infants’ toys, and 
scattered human life as if it were but the sand upon 
the shore. They had seen it when the red lightnings 
had played around the masts,and when the sunset 
glided their tops. It was dear to them even when 
most afraid of its power. They had learned to pre- 
pare for the mischief it might work to human beings; 
andin their home they stored many a comfort for 

ip mariners. One large closet was devoted 
to the keeping of articles that might be wanted in 
extremity: wine, cordials, bandages, flaunels and 
blankets, hartshorn, camphor and spirits, bricks for 
heating and tubs for bathing; so, that when a ship- 
wreck occurred, they were never at a loss for materials 
for succour. 

The third house was occupied by an honest, simple 
fisherman—a man whose education had been obtained 
only upon the deck of a coasting schooner or fishing- 
boat; but to whom observation and experience had 
beer most friendly teachers. 

Allen Snow had been a poor man all the days of 
his life. He had fought and struggled with the sea 
for a living, and she had given him but a scanty one 
at best. He had lost two sons in this precarious 
struggle, and their graves were “ where the line eounds 
not.” His only child now was a daughter—a fair and 
sweet maiden, beautiful as her namesake, the lily. 
The two young teachers had offered her the privileges 
of their school; and her bg perception and ardent 
love of study repaid them for all they bestowed on her. 
They were fitting her rapidly for a situation like their 
own. And Allen Snow, in his earnest gratitude, 
would have risked his life for her benefactresses. 

Lily Snow had a lover—a young, brave, intelligent 
seaman, and a truthful, honest man. He had been 
absent a year, and when he returned, he was to be 
the husband of Lily Snow, with the full and free 
consent of her parents and tho approbation of her 
teachers. 

He sailed in the Flying-Cloud, a fine brig, of which 
he was the second officer; and no one was better 
liked on board than Matthew King. It was before 
the day of clipper vessels, and there was plenty of 
room to account for her non-arrival in port at the 
expected time. There werecalms, and contrary winds 
making all the delays which so torture the expectant 
friends of the sailor. And Lily, keeping a true, brave 
heart for her Jover, believed firmly that he would be 
restored to her once more. She had a calm, sweet 
faith in Providence that, although her father had a 
hard time of it through his life, yet that she would 
be destined, with Matthew King’s help, to smooth the 
pathway of his declining years. Thus, though 
“storm-cloud and wintry wind” spoke of terror to 
others, she wag serene and unrufiled. 

Meantime, the Flying-Cloud was on her way home 
Had Lily known the trouble that had come among 
the peaceful crew that had sailed in her, she would 
have trembled for ber lover’s comfort, if not for his life. 

The first mate had died, just as the brig was entering 
Smyrna; and the captain, feeling that Matthew King 
was too inexperienced to replace him, had found an 
American, named George Warwick, to fill the station. 

There was something ‘in this man’s countenance 
that neither the captain nor the seeond mate liked. 
Each knew the other was not pleased with the new 
comer ; but neither spoke of it. He was a singularly 
handsome man, heavily bearded and with a dis- 
coloured sear across the right cheek. At times this 
scar would redden and grow purple, chiefly when its 
Wearcr was angry or excited in any way; but the 
colour sometimes proceeded only from the cold. 
When this was the case, his face, viewed from that 
side, was repulsive; but in repose, the scar was almost 





unobservable. 

























































" inststed upon knowing the cause. Matthew unwil- 
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With such feelings as this man awakened in the | 
breasts of his companions, it was not very easy to 
preserve a great degree of cordiality toward him; but | 
Matthew King never failed in the respect due to his 
station, and the captain. gave him no chance of com- 
plaint, although -his: manner was cold and reserved. 
‘Warwick observed it and-paid him back in kind. He 
never spoke, except when absolutely necessary ; and 
then but briefly, and with a hard, inflexible voice that 
showed how little the heart had to do with the speech. 
Onee, only, was he thrown off his guard. Captain 


“T have no means ef knowing. nor can I aceount 
for it, save by the simple fact that he has hated me 
ever since he first set foot on the deck of the Flying- 
Cloud.” 

“ But he hates me, also, and may try the same trick 
upon me yet. Often when I look at him, I fancy that 
I have seen him somewhere before, and without that 
scar. Does that thought ever suggest itself to your 
mind?” 

Matthew hesitated. 

Two years before, Allen Snow had taken as‘a 





ey, had issued an order that was evidently distaste- 
fu 


| lodger a man by the name of Weston, who had been 


te Warwick. He listened to it, however, with his | a suitor of the fair Lily. 


usual manner; but as the captain turned away, the 
mate clenched lis fist behind him and uttered an oath. 
His face was distorted with passion, and the unsightly 
scar grew dark and seemed to extend over his cheek. 
The oath he was uttering died upon his tongue when 
he saw he was not alone.. Matthew King stood silently 
observing him at a distance, and the sight was more 
than Warwick's concentrated rage could bear. He 
rushed toward him and made a violent thrust which, 


| Boy as Matthew then wae, he was under vows of 
lengagement to her, and his indignation at the 
{stranger's presumption in persisting to intrude his 
, attentions upon the young and timid girl, was great 
and lasting. 

' Could this man be the same?—could the beard, 
| heavy and black, the difference in dress, and above all, 
| the scar, make such changes in his person as to destroy 
;aH identity? And. yet Matthew had often had a 


in his blind fury, just missed Matthew’s cheek and | thought glance rapidly across his mind that he might 
spent itself on the mast against whieh he was leaning. | have somewhere seen him; but it was but momentary, 


“Are you mad, Mr. Warwick?” asked Matthew, | 
his face flushing wit) indignation. i 
Warwick’s hand was too painful at that moment 
to'permit him to reply; but he looked vengeful and | 


angry, and turned away to bandage the injured 
hand. : 


Unfortunately, Captain Hardy observed the band- 
age and inquired into’the injury. Warwick muttered 
something about striking it, and passed hastily on. | 


and forgotten as soon as entertained. 

Now, as Oaptain Hardy suggested it, he thought 
how easily the transition might be made, if there were 
any motive in making it. Perhaps—but he was 
wearying himself with econjeetures; and after his 
late involuntary bath, he required rest for mind and 
body. 

“You must keep quiet,” said the captain; “ no 
one on board must know of this. They ail think you 


having sailed on the fifteenth of February, and two or 
ree vessels which had sailed about that ‘me, were 
already at their ports. 

On the afternoon of the twenty-ninth, a snow-storm 
set in, and the wind rose in its fury, increasing toward 
night to a perfect gale. Lily Snow was spending the 
day with her two friends at the brown cottage, and 
they detained her for the night also. Her father came 
in to see if all was well with them and left them to see 
after Widow Austin’s welfare. 

Poor lady ! she was sad and nervous, fdncying a re- 
quiem for every sailor in every shriek of the gale. He 
would not let her stay there alone, in such a condition 
of mind; so he wrapped her in shawls and cloaks, and 
led her to where the three young girls were sitting, ia 
their own houso, safe from the storm, but hearing it 
with a half-awakened fear—a shudder lest some one 
they knew sliould be exposed to its pitiless fury. 

Lives spent thus far on the sea-coast had tauzht 
| them how full of danger such seasons as the present 
| were. 

They welcomed the widow heartily, making her 
| more fully sensible how good and kind were her 
| neighbours, and how much it soothed her lonely heart 
| to be east among such people. 
The fire was burning brightly. Lights gloeamed 
| merrily upon the table; and tho pretty faces that 
surrounded the fire caught a fresh glow froin its 
| brightness. 

Suddenly a signal-gun was heard from the water. 
| It startled the group of women, and sent Allen Suow 
| cut into the storm. 
| Ina few moments every man and lad in the neigh- 





The .captain soon encountered Matthew, on whose | have either drowned yourself or been accidentaliy | bourhood had mustered on the beach. 


cheek the angry flush had not yet died away, and | 


lingly told him, but begged him not to namé it, as he 
preferred settling it when they returned home. 

“ You will never have a chance if I can prevent it,” 
returned the captain; for I intend discharging him 
the moment I cam make a port. I will not have him 
on board my brig any longer than I can help.” 

Daily, Warwick grew mere and more moody. 

Every time he the second mate, a grim and 
soornful expression deepened the natural repulsiveness 
of his countenance, and gave a darker hue to the ugly 
scar. 
The captain kept a strict guard. over both parties ; | 
for, from Warwick’s appearance, he augured,that he | 
meant some injury to King, and he felt sure that the 
latter would not again defer a settlement. 

One evening Captain Hardy sent for his second 
mate to come to the cabin and receive some order, 
and, to his surprise and distress, word was brought | 
that he could not be found. He went immediately | 
upon deck, and ordered up all hands. The men de- 
elared that they had not seen him. Every part of 
the brig underwest a thorough search, but poor King 
was invisible. 

Semehow, Captain Hardy’s suspicions fell upon- 
Warwick, but he gave no utterance to them. It was 
a terrible blow to him: he had been very partial to 
him, and now sincerely regretted that he had not 
allowed him to take the place he had given to 
Warwick. 

Ho descended to the cabin with a heavy heart. 
How could he break such bitter news to poor eld 
Allen Snow and his daughter, who was to have been 
Matthew King’s wife? He retired to his berth in a 
state of distress truly pitiable. He could not sleep, 
but lay with the cabin window epen, fancying every 
moment that he heard some one in the water. Had 
King in some wild moment thrown himself into the 
waves? Or had that demon in human shape satisfied 
his vengeful passion and taken his life ? 

Almost immediately after trying to solve the pro- 
blem of Matthew's disappearance, he heard a knock on 
the stern, beneath his window. He rose up in bed and 
called soitly : 

“ Who is there?” 

Tt was Matthew's voice that answered. The cap- 
tain started, and had almost screamed out in his de- 
light. Seizing a rope, he thrust the end through the 
window, and drawing upon the ether, he was rewarded 
by seeing Matthew's curly head appear at the opening. 
In a moment he was standing beside him. 

“Not a word of explanation, my boy, until you 
change your elothes. Keep perfectly quiet, too; not 
a soul on board must know of your safety.” 

_Matthew hastily dressed himself in dry clothes fur- 

nished by the eaptain, and after a glass of wine te take 
off the chill, he was permitted to tell his story. 
It accorded with Captain Hardy’s suspicions but too 
well. Warwick had seized. him suddenly in his arms 
and thrown him overboard, before he eould even cry 
out. Nota man on board had seen or heard anything; 
and Matthew, for a moment stunned and bewildered, 
made no effort to save himself or te call for help from 
others. 

“Strange and unaccountable!” cried the captain; 
“what could have induced him to this act? ” 


knocked overboard: they must still think so. I shall 
hide you until we are entering port. I will take care 
that you have plenty to eat; and whenit is Warwick’s 
watch you shall remain here. 
get along with books, and perhaps a little study, until 
we get home?” 

Matthew reflected. It certainly would be unpleasant 
to come in contact with one who would have been his 
murderer ; but he thought the time would pass heavily 
without action or exercise of any sort; and almost 
decided that it would be better to face bis enemy at 
once, and dare the risk of any further attempt at vio- 
lence on his part. 

Had any other on board been capable of taking 
Warwick's station as first officer, Captain Hardy 
would certainly have put him in irons, and released 
King from the confinement which now it seemed 
necessary he should endure. 


Even now, had Matthew possessed sufficiest confi- | 


dence in himself to act as first mate, the captain would 


have trusted to him until the vessel’s getting safe | 


to port. But Matthew’s modesty and distrust of his 
own abilities were against him, and he was forced 
to put up with the alternative proposed by Captain 
Hardy. 

The hiding, though difficult, was successful. 
wick, though ‘bearing about a gloomier and moodier 
aspect than ever, had evidently no suspicion that his 
awful deed was known to any human soul. 

- ” * * * 


The month of February was a very mild one. 


Cannot you manage to | 


War- | 


| It was very dark, but a light from the distressed 
; vessel showed where she was siruggling with the 
wind and waves. 

There was nothing that could be done by those on 
shore but to watch and wait. Fifteen or twenty 
| strong men with willing hearts and active limbs, stood 
| there, powerless to help her, the storm driving her on, 
| on to her destruction, perhaps. 

“IT have known some vessels that would ride out a 
stronger gale than this, in safety,” said an old sea 
| captain of seventy years, who had donned the pea- 
jacket and “northwester” once more, to witness the 
| danger that threatened. “ And so have I;” “aud so 
have I,” responded two others. “But you must re- 
member, Captain McNeil, that ships, like honses, wera 
| built stronger in your day than now. They are be- 
| ginning to hurry too much in building, and the mate- 
| rials are not always as good as formerly.” 

“That may be true, Mr. Archer. Do you know 
| what vessels are soonest expected ? ” 

| “None that I know of exeept the Flying-Cloud. 
| She is now due.” 

“The Flying-Cloud? Well, Hardy is brave and 


| experieuced, and will take her into pert saie, ifauy one 

{ could.” 

| ‘Thus speculating upon the chances of safety, they 

| stood, partially protected from the storm by a jutting 

, portion of rock. 

| Meanwhile, all was anxious expectation at the cot- 

| tages above the beach and at the little cove. ‘Che 
closet had been explored, to see if all was in order, 


Bright, sunny days, and clear, starlight evenings and | and blankets were brought out from it and warmed; 
nights, greeted the homeward-bound mariners, and | and water kettles were steaming in the broad fire-place, 
the first three weeks of March were much too calm for | where a renewed supply of coals gave out a cheerful 
rapid progress. blaze. 

As the time neared for the equinoctial, there was | On board the Flying-Clond, (for it was indeed that 
little change, and it was hoped that this year at least, ; luckless brig) all was bustle and work. It is due to 
the Storm King would abate his customary fury. i Warwick, to say that he worked nobly. 


On shore, the deceitful calm lulled the fears of ex-! In this extremity Matthew King begged, most 


peetant friends. In one house there has been the { earnestly, to be adowed to do his duty. The captain 
feeling of desolation, but time was healing the wound. | resisted his wishes, fearing the consequences of a 
Of course, it would smart afresh whenever the Flying- | meeting between hint and the man who believed him 


Clond should teuch the shore. 

This was the dwelling of Widow Austin, whose 
only son had been the mate of the brig, and whose 
place had beem thus unworthily filled by Warwick. 
Unworthily in all but capability. Warwick was a 
splendid seaman; brave, efficient, daring enough 
where courage was needed—prudent when only ordi- 
nary circumstances prevailed. 





| Both Lily Snow and the inmates of the brown cot- | 


| tage had been unfailing in their attentions to the 
|; widow since.the news of her son’s death reached her 
| through a kind letter from Captain Hardy. Matthew, 
| too, had written sympathizingly and feelingly, bearing 
| testimony to William Austin’s many virtues. Indeed, 
‘ the. event had come home to many hearts. ~° 

The family of Neal Adlam united in this sympathy 
for the bereaved widow, and many a substantial token 
of their thoughtfal kindness found a way to the table 
which otherwise might have been scant of food. Alice 
and Mary contributed to her wardrobe, clothing ber 
in decent mourning, made by their own hands, while 
Allen Snow had kindly supplied Ler with fuel for the 
winter. 

It was now. the last week in March and the Flying- 
Cloud was daily expected. Sho had been reported as 








| fathoms deep in the ocean; but King was so importu- 

nate that he finally permitted him to occupy a station 
near himself ; and, disguised by an immense tarpaulin, 
he eagerly went to work, although his hands had 
grown so tender that the blood followed every pull of 
the ropes. 

| No buman skill could save the ill-fated Flying- 

| Cloud. 

In twe hours after the first gun was fired, she ran 

|upon the rocks, breaking in pieces with a terrible 

| crash and precipitating the crew into the sea. 

Captain Hardy and the man who stood by him, 
alone remained on the wreck, and at the risk of their 
lives. King was begging the captain to jump upoa 
the rocks. 

“Not until Iam sure that my poor fellows are all 
out of the brig.” 

“Depend on it, they are, sir. There is not a soul 
on board. I have watched aud listened, but there is 
no one here.” 

“ Then spring off, my lad. God grant they may 
have saved themselves. At any rate, if not injured 
by the fragments of the brig, they can swim. Look! 





yonder come lights on the beach. That is friendly.” 
They sprang together; and, as they did so, the very 
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plank on which they had stood parted from the rest 
and went down. 

Voices were heard, calling loudly. Just a few 
yards from the brig, where a friendly lantern gave its 
light, a struggling form was seen amidst the white 
foam. The men on shore were throwing ropes into 
the boiling surf, and it seemed that one was caught 
by the swimmer. 

Wet and drenched as they were, the captain and 
Matthew King hastened to the spot. 

A dark face, a large stout figure emerged from the 
water. King bent over it to ascertain who it was; 
and as he did so, the light was cast directly across his 
own features. 

Acry that might almost have waked the dead issued 
from the lips of the half-drowned man. 

“ Oh, e him away! take him away!” came up 
from those swollen lips. “ He is come to be revenged! 
Save me from him!” 

Be Those who heard that cry never forgot it. The 
man swooned, and was borne off on the shoulders of 
two stout fishermen. 

“ That is retribution, Matthew,” said Captain Hardy, 
in a low voice. 

“Yes, sir, if he lives fifty years longer, I shall 
never ask any severer punishment than this. I will 
keep Warwick's secret safe, if he does not betray 
himself.” 

And the two, wearied in mind and body, prepared to 
walk up to the cottages together. As they passed the 
entrance to the little cove, Matthew cast a longing 
look at the lighted windows of the cottages, and made 
a little pause in his walk. 

Captain Hardy noticed itand said: “ That might be 
@ nice, snug little port for two wet and draggled sea- 
men. Must we go further?” 

“T see the ‘Lockwood and Kennedy’ cottage is 
wide open, as usual, when there is trouble abroad. 
Perhaps some of our crew are there. Let us go in.” 

They turned toward the house. The door was 
open, displaying the bright fire. Four or five women 
were bustling about, apparently administering cordials 
and warming blankets. Three men lay on mattresses 
upon the floor, and another on alowcouch. Allen 
Snow and others were applying heated bricks to the 
chilled limbs, and pouring warm brandy between the 
blue lips. One of the prostrate men seemed to be re- 
viving, as the two new-comers entered. 

Another shriek! It was like that of a lost soul. 
Alice Lockwood and Lily Snow were bending above 
the sufferer who uttered it. They looked up and saw 
Matthew; and all unconscious that his presence ex- 
cited it, they began eagerly to welcome him, calling 
him by name. 

“Hush!” cried the sufferer: “hush! he is dead! 
Don’t call him back; I saw him in the deep water 
every night. Oh, send him away, for God’s sake! ” 

Matthew approached nearer and bent down. 

“ Warwick,” he whispered, ‘be quiet; I am alive 
and well; if you sought to injure me, you failed, and 
I forgive you freely. Only keep your secret and I 
will never bring you to harm, if 1 see that yeu are re- 
pentant.” 

“Merciful heaven! is it possible that you are the 
living Matthew King?” Then catching sight of 
Captain Hardy, he continued, “ Captain, is it you, or 
am I mad?” 

“ Be quiet, Warwick; King is no ghost, although 
he has had two very narrow escapes from being one, 
since he went away. I trust your enmity to him is at 
an end.” 

“Enmity! Oh, captain, I have not had a happy 
moment since I thought the poor fellow died by my 
hand.” 

Captain Hardy tried to hush up his revelations; but 
it was of no use. 

“They may as well know it now,” he exclaimed 
“They will know it when I swing for it.” 

“ He is delirious,” said Captain Hardy; “he must 
be taken away from here. 1t will not do for him to 
remain here all night with only these timid women; 
perhaps you, sir,” turning to Mr. Snow, “ will be kind 
enough to get some conveyance for him to be taken 
to the neighbouring town, and to some hotel, where 
he will be in a room by himself. It is not the 
wetting he has received that injures him, but he may 
have some internal trouble.” 

And he was accordingly taken away. But after all 
was still and Matthew had spoken a few brief words 
to Lily, he and Captain Hardy followed to the town, 
to watch beside Warwick for the rest of the night. 

Twenty times did Warwick start up from a brief 
slumber, take King’s hand and gaze upon his features, 
to see if it were really he. And as often would King 
hush him to his rest again as he would a baby. And, 
before the sun rose, there had been an explanation 
between the two, 

It was indeed Westen. He confessed that he had 
done seme things that had made him waat to change 
his name; but that his worst deed was toward King. 
He had hated him because Lily Snow had so evidently 





| preferred him, and he had someti da: d that, if 
| she knew her lover was dead, she might favour him. 
So thinking, he cherished the dreadful wish for King’s 
death, drank deeply to get the requisite courage, and 
did the deed. 

His first thought when he opened his eyes upon 
that night, was that he had waked in another world, 
and that King was there to torment him for ever. 
Yes, to torment him who had felt repentance and re- 
morse gnawing at his heart ever since that night! 
Could King refuse the forgiveness so humbly pleaded 
for ? 

Warwick, or Weston rather, was indeed a dying 
man. Some terrible injury had been sustained by him 
when he first left the ship, and he became sensible 
that he must die. In a few hours after his talk with 
King, he became delirious and lived but a short time. 

. 


A quiet wedding was in Allen Snow’s house, a week 
afterwards, to which Captain Hardy brought his wife. 
Alice and Mary still teach the children, although some 
say that both are engaged to be married. H. L. 





MY FLOWERS. 


Mr lowly little beauties, 
Your time is coming on— 

The meadows will be full of you 
Before a month is gone. 

I never knew your names, so near 
Your wild estate I grew, 

But would that you could be alive 
To feel my love for you. 


Full many a time the coverlets 
Of grass from off your beds 
I’ve turned, my beauties, just to touch, 
With reverent hands, your heads, 
They called you simple country flowers, 
But what for that care I? 
I loved you all the more because 
You were not proud and high! 


We had our ways of naming you— 
We children of the wood— 
Red-slippers—lily-fingers, 
Queen’s-cap and martyr’s-blood. 
The rustic flower, by virtue of 
A coat as brown as sand, 
And by the dew-drop shining 
Like a sickle in his hand. 


The crumply cow—the little shrew 
In strange and sad attire— 
Lover's tremble, old maid’s thimble— 
Moon men—miser’s fire, 
And one we used to gather 
When the millet land was ploughed, 
With little thin and ragged leaves, 
We called the beggar’s shroud. 


The belle—the lady leopard— 
The sweetheart—tender-eyed— 
The spinner’s-gown—the winter-fro 
And many a one beside. : 
And these, our untaught fancies, 
So much from nature grew, 
I do not care to call you 
By the names that others do. 


But O my little beauties, 
Of field, and brook, and brake— 

The slender ones—thé tender ones— 
I would, for my love’s sake, 

I could take and make immortal 
With the power ef better lays, 

All your crooked little bodies 


That had never any praise. A.C. 





RACB BETWEEN A Horse AND A Locomortive,—A 
gentleman staying with relatives in Linton, in East 
Lothian, a few days ago sent instructions to the south 
to forward by rail his favourite riding-horse. The 
animal got loose on the line at Linton just as the 
afternoon express train from the east came in sigh 
The sharp whistle of the locomotive terrified the horse, 
which, riderless and reckless, flew off like the wind, 
the express driving on at full speed behind it. Away 
and away, still in front, the gallant steed tore along; 
but of course the contest between blood and steam 
could not last many minutes, and the animal with 
great sagacity galloped up the embankment the mo- 
ment before the pursuing locomotive rushed past. But 
there was ho rest for the poor hunted creature. After 
regaining the line and trotting backwards and for- 
wards for some time, the ordinary passenger train 
from the east now steamed in sight. Again the 
frightened horse, urged by terror, flew off in advance, 
and again the pursuit Was continued by the loco- 
motive, but on this occasion nearly as far as Long- 
niddry, where it seems to have escaped once more by 
galloping off the line. But not yet had its troubles 
ended. The horse was careering between Longniddry 





and Drem, when the last train from the west came 
forward. This was the signal for a retrogade move- 
ment on the part of the animal, which, for the third 
time, set off at full speed, closely pursued by its irom 
rival. The pursuit continued as far as Drem, when, 
fortunately for itself—as it was now dark and the 
engineers of the train could not have avoided a col- 
lision—the horse took the branch line to North Ber- 
wick, and was for the rest of the evening allowed to 
recover his wind and strength unmolested. It was 
next morning restored to its owner. 

Save or A Frencu Stup.—Fourteen horses, said 
to belong to the Count de Damas, but in reality the 
property of the Count de Chambord, have just been 
sold at the French Tattersall’s for the sum of 72,400fr. 
One, a lady’s horse, was purchased by the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld for 8,400fr.,and another by M. Sal- 
danha for 10,400fr. The average price of the fourteen 
amounted to not less than 5,100fr. 

Tue Oxrtve.—In the south of France, I was miser- 
ably disappointed with the olive. It is one ef the ro- 
mantic trees, full of association. It is a Biblical tree, 
and one most favoured of the old Eastern emblems. 
But what claim has it to beauty? The trunk, a 
weazened, sapless-looking piece of timber, ‘the 
branches spreading out from it like the top of a 
mushroom, and the colour, when you can see it for 
dust, a cold, sombre, greyish green. The tree has no 
picturesqueness, no variety. Put it beside the birch, 


| the elm, or the oak, and you will see the poetry of the 


forest and its poorest and most meagre prose, 





THE SCARLET GERANIUM 


TueEnrx is scarce a plant in the flower-garden which 
is more familiar to every person knowing anything of 
flowers at all than the one which heads our notice, and 
yet, strange to say, there is, we make bold to assert, 
none of which less of its history and parentage is 
known. 

Any one who possesses a little botanical knowledge 
will say that it is a native of the Cape of Good Ho 
True it is that the old Cape scarlet is one of the 
parents of the great breed of geraniums, but not the 
only parent. From how many parents or wild species 
would the present multitudinous varieties be sup 
to have sprung? or, to put the question a little fur- 
ther, from how many wild parents have the present 
races of the florists’ pelargoniums come down to us? 

These are questions easily put, but not so easily 
answered ; indeed, they are difficult to answer satis- 
factorily. The nearest guess which we could make, 
from a knowledge of all the kinds which are admired 
at the present day, would fall far short of the reality. 

There are seven or eight well-marked sections into 
which the scarlet geraniums may be divided, and 
some of the sections branch out again into well marked 
divisions, so that one might say a dozen forms of them 
on @ rough calculation, might and could be produced 
by one gardener. It is to the credit of the gardeners 
of the present day that they have raised all these 
various forms out of a few wild plants—some say 
only two wild plants, others say four varieties. 

The most conspicious member in the scarlet gera- 
nium family is, undoubtedly, Tem Thumb—indeed, 
many good people think that Tom is really the natural- 
born father of the family of scarlets; for if a geranium 
is seen which is scarlet in colour, “Oh! it’s Tom 
Thumb.” 

Once we were curious enough to note, in one 
summer, all the many varieties which were being 
cultivated by people as Tom Thumbs, and, though the 
note is now destroyed, in consequence of the bewilder- 
ing confusion of the division of the varieties, we— 
considering it a hopeless and fruitless task to unravel 
all their ramifications—know that the list was gettin 
up to the score fast: Frogmore, Frogmore Improved, 
Crystal Palace Scarlet, Glow-worm, Ribley’s Queen, 
&e, &. bd 

There is one regret in the cultivation of Tom 
Thumb and the other scarlets, and that is, they will 
not flower well in winter. Now just try our plan. 

We have a few old plants which bloomed last 
Christmas, they were then cut, are now just green, ne 
more. They are out of doors all these fine days, 
taken in the last thing at night. ‘hey look as if they 
might be expected to bloom some time after midsym- 
mer, but every flower-bud will be cut off as soon as it 
is perceived till the end of August, if no later; after 
nv they will flower on easily to the end of January,. 
1865. 

Now then look out from among your old bedding 
scarlets a dozen of the strongest plants, and such as 
have a few inches of clear stem before they branch 
into:s head, shake them out of whatever they are 
growing in, and pot them at once into as small pots. 
as you can pack their roots into,in rich seil made 
sandy, and keep them as cool as the weather will allow, 
pinch as we have named, and you may depend upon 
a gay house during the chill, dark months of the. 





winter. 
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LARKALL’S BOARDING 


SCHOOL. 
By the Author of “ Man and His Idol.” 


MBS. 


en 
CHAPTER LXVIIL 
THE STORY OF A VAGABOND. 


@ne that had never done me wrong— 
A feeble man and old: 
“ Now here,” said I, “this man shall die, 
And I will have his gold.” Phomas Hood. 

Tue “ boarding-school scandal,” as it was called, 
had not been without its effects on Mrs. Larkall’s 
establishment. 

It is the delight of the boarding-school girl's life to 
write letters. To scrawl over page after page of 
tinted and scented paper, in a slanting Italian hand, 
is such a relief to a young lady's feelings. It does not 
matter much whether she has anything to say, but if 
there is a story which should not be told, or a piece of 
news which it might be as well not to communicate, 
why all the better. 

Thus it will be readily understood that every parent 
and every bosom friend of every young lady at Mrs. 
Larkall’s received a confidential letter, crossed to the 
verge of the illegible, giving full particulars of the 
elopement, and ridiculing the foolish newspaper fiction 
about the page. 

This did not do the school much _ 

People thought it odd that Mrs. Larkall could not 
have prevented such a scandal, and when the young 
ladies went home for the vacation parents questioned 
their daughters about the general character of the 
school. ‘I'hus all about the midshipman’s frolic came 
out, together with details of sundry other escapades in 
which “that dark young person,” as Mahala was 
termed, was implicated. The consequence was that 
some of the young ladies did not return, their friends 
not caring to patronize a school which was written 
about in newspapers, and at which elopements were 
‘even possibilities. 

Then came the affair of the wound which Dora 
‘Wimple received at the hands of Mahala, and the effect 
of that was disastrous. 

The sight of bloed terrified the young ladies. They 
thought Dora would die, and it was, indeed, whispered 
about in tue neighbourhood that one of Mrs. Larkall’s 
pupils had been murdered. 

hat terrible rumour proved the climax to the lady’s 
troubles. 

She saw the establishment which she had reared at 
such cost—and the reputation of which was as life 




















[MAHALA HAS HEARD GERTRUDE'S LETTER READ. ] 


itself to her, shaken to its very foundations, and, as 
she feared, tottering to its fall. 

All this time, too, her private griefs weighed upon 
her very heavily. 

She seemed stunned at the magnitude of the 
gigantic fraud which had been practised to the ruin— 
as she did not doubt—of her favcurite pupil, Gertrude 
Norman. The more she thought over it, the more 
strongly did she realize Hernshaw's audacity, her own 
blindness, and Mahala’s treachery. 

As time went on she had one special source of un- 
easiness. 

You will not have forgotten Martin Leveson’s 
intense disgust at finding that an adventurer had 
assumed his name, had played his part as trustee to 
the great Indian merchant’s will, aud had thereby 
been enabled to carry off an enormous fortune. 

The young man could not rest. 

He exerted himself to the very utmost to find a 
clue to the fugitive, and having ascertained through 
the police that a person answering the description of 
Roland Hernshaw had left this country accompanied 
by a young lady for the continent, he determined to 
follow him, and if possible to get upon his trail. 

This determination he communicated both to Mr. 
Dyott and to Mrs. Larkall, and at once started on his 
expedition. 

Two days afterwards the lady of the boarding- 
school received a letter from him, addressed from an 
hotel in Paris. 

It contained this statement : 

“Cengratulate me. I have found the clue to the 
scoundrel. He is in this city, as I have reason to 
believe. Was last night at a ball given at the British 
Embassy. I could not penetrate those sacred pre- 
cincts ; and if I could have done so, it would not have 
been wise to create a ‘scene’there. My intention is 
to put myself on the.watch. I shall, if possible, ob- 
tain apartments at the same hotel. This will enable 
me to acquaint myself with all his movements. And 
when the opportunity offers, doubt not but that I shall 
confront him, charge him with his villany, and force 
from him an explanation of his intentions towards 
Gertrude, and of the manner in which the money has 
been disposed of.” 

There was a postscript. 

It ran thus: 

“T have seen him. He was quitting the hotel. A 
stranger, who has been pointed out to me as a Rus- 
sian spy resident here, has accosted him, and they 
have gone off together. When they separate I shall 
attack him. 

“I will writo the result to-night” 





That promised letter never reached Mrs. Larkall. 

She waited for it with impatience, day after day, but 
it did not come. 

Her desire to know the result of the interview was 
intense, but it gave place, in time, to serious anxiety. 
What had passed she no longer cared to know; what 
she now asked was—what had become of one of the 
parties to that interview? 

It was so strange that Martin Leveson did not write. 

He was a young man, to whom business habits had 
become as a second nature. Not to be methodical 
would have been, to him, not to live. To break his 
word and neglect his correspondence, would have been 
regarded as heinous crimesand misdemeanours. Mrs. 
Larkall knew this well enough. She knew also that 
he was aware of her anxiety, and for all this he did not 
write! 

What could it mean ? 

Hour by hour and day by day she asked herself that 
question. 

At length her alarm became so great, that she felt 
she ought no longer to keep the cause of it a secret in 
her own breast, and she therefore wrote a confi- 
dential letter upon the subject to Mr. Walmesley 
Dyott. 

The reply of that gentleman was hurried, and evi- 
dently written under strong excitement. 

It briefly informed her that the writer had that day 
received a callfrom Sir Sydney Robart, who had urged 
on him to take up the case of a man who claimed ta 
be the nephew and heir of the merchant Protheroe. 
An interview had been fixed for the following day, 
and he (Mr. Dyott) had felt that it was only right 
that Mrs. Larkali, as the next friend of the heiress 
on whose behalf he had hitherto acted, should be in 
attendance. 

About Martin Leveson the lawyer had forgotten to 
say a word. 

That was a convincing proof to Mrs. Larkall that 
the case submitted on the part of the new client wasa 
pretty strong one, and she determined to be present on 
the occasion named. 

The meeting took place at the offices in Walbrook. 

Mrs. Larkall was the first to arrive. 

The lawyer, while seizing the opportunity of warm- 
ing his back, listened with a serious face to the facts 
about young Leveson, and, while doing so, the door 
opened, and Sir Sydney Robart introduced his friend— 
Peter Wolff. 

It was quite natural that Mrs. Larkall should utter 
an exclamation of surprise at beholding the mau who 
had been charged with a felony in her own drawing- 


room, 
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“Oh, this man is an impostor,’ she said, im- 
petuously. 


‘ Pardon me, madam,” cried the baronet, with a | 


bow; “I 

“ He is a felon,” urged the lady, haughtily. 

But the baronet only smiled and bowed again. 

“T know what you allude to, Mrs. Larkall,” he said, 
“but I think that of the men who were confronted as | 
your house on a memorable occasion, this will be | 
proved to be the more honest of the two.” 

‘“‘ But Miss Norman’s diamonds ” persisted the lady. 

“ Were never stolen ” interposed Wolff. 

“ What?” 

“It is the fact, I believe,” reraarked the baronet. 

- ertainly—so gays Mahala.” 
he face of Mrs. Larkall expressed intense psin as 
she ete this; but there was probs ably a strong reason 
why she did not give expression to her feelings in 
words. She did not even care te remind Sir Sydney 
that it was upon the aysh's evidence that Wollf had | 
—_ be for the offence. 
». however, continued to regard him with manifest 
ougpi icion. 
Invited by Mr. Dyott, the man proceeded to make a 





statement of the grounds on which he claimed the | 
Frankly, and apparently without | 


Protherve fortune. 
any attempt at distise, he gave an outline of hig dis- 
reputable life. 

lis father—brother to the Indian merchant—had, 
he said, been a gentleman, but having in an evil | 
moment thrown all his fortune into a mining specula- 
tion, he had awoke one morning to find himself a 


That : morning he was found lying on the floor with 
his throat gashed from ear to ear. 

“Tt was unfortunate” said Wolff with a grim smile 
at his own ghastly jest, ‘that he should have tried 
his hand at a razor that morning of all others. That 
stroke of the razor was my ruin. 
en the world a penniless orphan. It set me rolling 
down hill, with a kick to facilitate my descent, and 
down I went in style. No mistake about it. Before | 
I had any use fcr the blood-stained razor, my only 
patrimony, I was a confirmed outcast and vagabond. 
I took to a roving life as naturally as a duck takes to 
the water. I studied medicine for a few months at 
Wurtemburg, and then became a gipsy, a bandit, a 
free-lance. Every part of Europe became familiar to 
me. so familiar that I wearied of it long beforeI was 
obliged to quit it. I say obliged, because one fine 
morning I awoke in an Italian prison with the pleas- 
ing alternative of facing half-x-dozen carbineers— 
with five shots between them—or of -oneatiea my 
bed-sacking into a ladder of ropes and disappearing 
over the frontier.” 

“In plain English, you had committed some 
crime?” asked Mr. Dyott. 


“ Well, it was a sort of crime,” remarked Wolff, 





“what some consider the w rorst sort. It was political ; 
but I had seen so much of the world that I didn’t feel 
my conscience rn much troubl ed oban it. I had 
discovered that wiiat one set of politicians call a crime, 

rs extol as a virtue; that one half the world 







\s patriots those na te the other hali denounce 
es: that, in short, success or failure is apt to 
ie distinction between political virtue or vice, 
and so I quitted the part ef the world which had not 
the g sood taste to approve the pattern of my politics, 
and with a light h ‘art but empty pocket worked my 
passa a to the other continent.” 

There you were probably appreciated?” observed 
Sir Sydney, whose aristocratic blood had run cold at 
the ! laxity of the sentiments he had just listened to. 

Well, no;” returned the other, “I can’t say that 
I was. They set down my value at considerably 
under my own estimate. The fact is that the Yankee 
thinks too highly of himself to do justice to others, 
particularly when the others have a notion of supply- 
ing their empty pockets out of his full ones. ‘The 
only distinguished personage I had a chance of en- 
countering there, was one Judge Lynch—yon, sir” 
—turning to Dyett—‘‘are perhaps familiar with the 
branch of jurisprudence which bears his name?” 

“Lynch-law?” said the lawyer laughing; 
thank you—I haven’t studied it.” 

“So much the better for you,” returned Wolff, “I 
was obliged to. The most popular branch of it con- 
sists of the art of tarring and feathering. Stringing 
@ man up toa branch of the nearest tree by the neck 
is a favourite pursuit. I was let off by being tossed 
in a horse-cloth till all my bones were in a state of 
dislocation. ‘T'hen I ‘ made tracks’ for Australia, caught 
the gold-fever, sailed to California, made money, 
pushed round to Caleutta, lost what money I had 
made, grew Reena, and worked my passage once 
— to the « ld country. I reached it as I had left it 
—A DET TAY. 

Sir rll shrugged his shoulders, and glanced at 
Dyott in a manner which expressed that the man was 
hopeless. 


“no, 


| “T spent the money.” 


It threw me | 


| mature, only smiled, and put what he would have 


called a leading question to the witness. 

“Did you never apply to your uncle, Roydon Pro- 
| theroe ?” he asked. 

“ Yes: once.” 

“ And what -vas his reply?” 

“He said: - ‘ome out to India. Give your mind to 
| business, and | will make a man of you.’ He enclosed 
[* fifty-pound note.” 

“ And you?” 

“T proved him a very poor man of business.” 
| “ How ? " 
“ And did not go? ” 
* And did not go. If he had sent the letter and 
| nothing more I should have hurried out to him like a 
dutiful nephew. But, fifty pounds! It was a fortune 
| in itself. The idea of talking to a man with the tastes 
of a vagabond and the resources of a gipsy about 
| ‘giving his mind to business’ with fifty pounds in his 
' poelk et! Why, Iwas a prince,"sir—a prince in my 
own right—till my politics were too strong for me.” 
“Bat you did eventually go to Calcutta?” asked 
Mrs. Larkall. 
“ I did, , S 
“And you there sought out the man who would 
| have befriended yo 
| “Yes; but with my'nsual luck. He had sailed for 
Europe—o niy just gailed. Por the first time in my 
life I did a »rudeht thing. I followed on his track. 
I returned home, and it was while crossing the con- 
tinent that I fell in with Roland Hernshaw, whom [ 
had not seen for years, and who, when EF fitst knew | 
him, bore a different name.” 


Wolff did not feel is necessary to stafe what that | | denly conft 





side the house in those » with a face as white as 
her cap-border, and hands held up in alarm. 

‘“** What has happened ? ’ I asked, stepping forward, 
for I was the first to catch sight of her. 

“*Oh, sir! oh, Adolph!’ she cried out, ‘we are 
robbed ! ° 

“* Robbed! ’ shrieked the old man. 

“Yes, the A reer portmanteau is gone from 
his bedroom, and his writing-desk that always stood 
on the chair by the bed-side.’ 

% “+ Gone !* was all that Adolph Kerner could say. 

! “under the talking over this mys- 
ndering who ogre the hardihood 













assure} that the accounts 

@ either greatly exag- 
and lawless period. 

‘there is no sign of 
door is locked as it 


over my shoulder and 
blown back in the night 


wind, and her) in colour, from the 


emotion w ssion of her. She was 
| listerfing pa still more intentiy to 
| another so ps. We did not hear it, 
| but the ne startled at being sud- 





,» with one of the men 


name was, or how he had met its owner. Of the. pm | who was supposed to be t ‘inthe storm: It was the 


Society, too, he said nothing, though the history of his 
‘connection witli it would haye thrown a light on those 
passages of his political life to which he so darkly 
| alluded. 
“And now,” he went on, “I come to the serious 
part of the “ig. , In company with Hernshaw, I 
| visited Switzefiand. The sight of the glorious ie 
stirred all the free blood in my veins. I. coukin’t 
| dure the restraint of a companion less ardent and i 
| adventurous than myself. So I gave him the slip, and 
| with a knapsack on my back, wandered away among 
the mountains, and then pushed my way on to Bo- 
hemia, and enjoyed myself as only a vagabond can. 
| Late one dark stormy night I entered a little village 
| near the Black Forest, it thundered and lightened, and 
torrents of rain were falling. I made my way io the 
principal inn—a small and insignificant place eaough 
—called, as I well remember, the Golden Tankard. 


It was kept by a man named Adolph Kerner and his | 


wife, Marguerite, and there lived with them an orphan 
child. Her name was Joanna.” 

“Joanna!” cried Sir Sydney Robart. 

“The same,” Wolff answered; “ you have seen and 
befriended the wreck of that strange but once beautiful 
girl. Yes,in spite of ber silver-white hair and her 
colourless eyes, she was beautiful that night. though I 
did not see her to the best advantage, for she was in 
the utmost distress of mind. The whole house, in- 
deed, was in a state of commotion. It seemed, as I 
soon learned, that two strangers staying at the place, 
‘had left the house together in a peasant’s cart early in 
| the afternoon. One of them was an elderly man; the 
' other, a younger one, who had lived in the house a 





week, had accompanied him, though it was known ; 


that they were not on good terms. They had not 
come back. Nothing had been seen of either, and it 
was feared that they had wandered into the forest and 
perished in the storm. This idea had taken possession 
of the girl, Joanna, and from the exquisite pain it 
evidently gave her, I saw at a glance how matters 


stood. She had been the attraction to the young man 
| during z his week’s stay, and in that time he had won 

her heart.’ 
“ Well,” shid Mr. Dyott, as the other paused, “ what 


ollowed?” 

“It was midnight,” resumed Wolff, “before the 
storm abated. When it did so, I was standing in the 
porch, outside the door of the inn, when old Adolph 
Kerner stole out, and laid his hand upon my shoulder. 

“*]'m sore troubled,’ he whispered, ‘but I don’t 
dare to open my mouth to them,’ and he pointed to the 
women within the house. 

“You think these men are lost?’ I asked, ‘ Well, 
the storm has been a smart one.’ 

“ He shook his head. 

“ ¢?*Pisn't the storm I fear so much,’ he went on to 
say, ‘ but ever since those two men entered my house 
| I've had my fears aboutthem. They quarrelled before 
| they’d been together an hour, and since the quarrel 

was made up the young one has cast an evil eye on 
the other, and all the time has been so mild and civil | 





spoken, that you’d think he couldn't bear an evil | pointed alpenstock, as it is called—a sta 


thou — in his heart. But for all that——’ 








younger dhe. Atsight Joanna sprang forward 
with the joyous outery of a! delighted child. I, too, 
‘uttered an involuntary exclamation. 


“* Roland!’ I said. 

“Tt was partly to express my astonishment at 
meeting him tkere accidentally after our long parting, 
partly, Tay my still greater surprise at the appearance he 


presented, 

“* What has come to yon all?’ he demanded, glar- 
ing round at the little group, but pressing J oanna’s 
white hair against his breast. 

““No doubt we did regard him strangely. I felt 
that my eyes were seeking to penetrate his very soul. 
And ne wonder. His face was like that of a man who 
had endured some horrible torture, not white, but with 
the leaden hue of a corpse upon it. A peculiarly wild 
expression about the eyes made me doubt if he was 
quite sane at the moment. He was wet to the skin, 
and as he stood the rain poured from his clothes and 
dripped upon the stene step. I thought, as I looked, 
that I had never seen a man so-wet through— his linen 
looked as if it had been, washed aud was not yot dry. 
But then it had been a terrific storm, and that, comin: 
upon a man in the forest might account also for the 
fact that his clothés had been torn, as they might be 
in a scuffle. The gathers were out of his shirt-front, 
his hat was crushed, andithere was more than one reut 
in the cloak which hung leogely about him. 

“ While I took note of all this, old Kerner eagerly 
pressed a question upon Hernshaw. 

‘“*¢ Where is the old man ? ’ he asked. 

“*Where? How should I know?’ was the reply. 

“© You left the house together,’ interposed dame 
Marguerite. 

“* And what then ? > he said, ‘were we bound to be 
together for the rest of the day? I parted with him 
hours ago. We settled our little difference—it was » 
very slight one—and as he couldn’t keep pace with 
me, I walked on and he returned, fearing, as he said, 
that a storm was coming on. And do you mean to 
say that he’s not here?’ 

“*Nothing has been seen of him,’ was Kerner's 
reply. 
“* Strange!’ ejaculated Roland. ‘He would hardly 
have venture'l into the forest, I should think; yet he 
might have done, and have lost his way there.’ 

“ We all thought it improbable; but there was the 
plain fact-that, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour, the man had not returned. It was debated whe- 
ther it would not be well io send scouts in search of 
him ; but on this question Roland said nothing. All! 
this passed, as you may suppose, in a very few mo- 
ments, and during the time the man had his hand on 
Joanna’s head; indeed, she nestled close to him like a 
frightened fawn. But when we turned to gointo the 
house, Marguerite cried out asif with sudden pain. 
We looked, and saw her pointing to Joanna’s white 
hair. There was a stain of blood upon it! Roland was 
the first te perceive the cause of her terror, and he in- 
stantly had recourse to @ mancouvre which confirmed 
my worst suspicions. He was dragging an iron- 
sharpened. 
at the point so as to give the mountaineer a hold upon 


Vhile we were speaking, Dame Marguerite came | the ice. The iron point of this happened to be for- 
But the lawyer, with « better knowledge of human ' l sosnentg down the staircase, which you know is out- ward, and partly hidden by his cloak; but I saw that 
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of his left hand. 
t is the matter?’ he demanded, in answer 
to Marguerite’s cry. 
“* Blood ! 
the affrighted woman. ‘ ; 
“* Forgive me, Joanna,’ he said, addressing the girl | 


fleshy 


“et 


with the quickness of thought he drove it into the | The lips might have been reptiles, they writhed and my feet, had dashed the knife from his hand, and was 


worked so. 


“At last I stepped forward into the fall glare | 


of tie light, aud tapped with my knuckle twice on 


There is blood on the child’s hair,’ cried | the glass. 


“ Startled at the noise he looked round. 
“ As he did so, he caught sight of a half-concealed 


in those tender, insinuating tones of which he was face, and starting up, stood the picture of mortal 
master; ‘see, 1 contrived to wound myself in stum- | terror. 


bling over the rocks and through the thiekets.’ 
“ And he showed his red hand. 
“ Joanna, all love and tenderness, bound her hand- 


kerchief tightly round the wound, and nothing more | Herashaw’s at that instant. 
was thought of it for the moment. Roland soon re- | were, heaven knows; but I did not doubt 


tired to change his clothes, and when he returned we 
sat round the pine-log fire, and talked long and seri- 
ously, our one subject being the missing man. Of 
course, old Kerner did not fail to inform Reland of ~ 
mysterious disappearance of the portmanteau an 
the wriine-dene and as he did so, I scrutinized 
closely the working of the man’s face. Evidenily he 
waa not surprised at what he heard. He feigned to 
be; but genuine surprise shows itself in too many 
ways for it to be easily imitated. So when he raised 
his eyebrows and his hands, and gasped ‘indeed!’ 
I was not at all deceived. However, the rest were, 
and so it passed. 

“¢There is something very mysterious about this,’ 
Roland said, ‘I can’t understand it. He was not the 
man to give you tho slip, Kerner; he had plenty of 
means.’ 





“*Oh, he was rich, was he ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘How should I know?’ he answered, sharply. 

“*T thought he might have let you into his secrets,’ 
I ventured to say. 


“T’ve seen men in action, men in storms, men in 
the midst of imminent and deadly perils of all kinds, 
but I never saw a face so horror-stricken as that of 
What his thoughts 
en but 
that he believed it was the face of the dead and not of 
the living which gazed in upon him out of the dark 


i night. 


“In the midst of his terror I tapped at the window 
again. 


“Somehow this seemed to reassure him. With | 


his hair lifted from his brow, his eyes set, his lips 
parted with terror, he dashed teward the window and 
tore it open. 

“T dropped the hood back from my head and looked 
in. 

“Instantly terror yielded to anger. 

“* OQurse you!’ he gasped; ‘what do you mean by 
this foolery ?’ 

““* Why,’ I said, with a sneer, ‘ you're not frightened, 
are you?’ 

“* Frightened! ’ he repeated, indignantly. 

“*No,’ I retorted; ‘I thought not. Why shoald 
you be?’ 

“ As I said this, I placed my hands on the window- 
sill and leapt lightly into the room, so that we stood 


“*Not he. We did not agree well enough,’ was | face to face. 


the reply. 


“©What, you were enemies, then, were you?’ I | 


said. 


“* Why should you be?’ I repeated. 
we Why ? ’ 
“He seemed for the moment incapable of doing 


“The expression which came over his face for a ; more than repeating this question. 


moment was diabolical. My insinuation that the 
missing man was rich, and that they were on bad 
terms, seemed to alarm him beyond measure. So I 
adroitly changed the conversation, expressed my sur- 
prise at meeting him there, and gathered—partly from 
what he said, and partly from the blushes of the sin- 
gular woman, Joanna—that he hed stumbled upon the 
place by accident, and having found congenial friends, 
thought he might spend a pleasant week or so iu ex- 
ploring the neighbourhood. That his coming had 
been fatal te Joanna's happiness and peace ef mind I 
instinctively surmised. But that was not the princi- 
pal subject of my thoughts—the night’s mystery was 
far more engrossing. 

“The decision we came to was that sometiing 
serious had befallen the old man, who travelled under 
the name of Arnold; this was confirmed by the re- 
ports of the underlings about the place, who dropped 
in one by one, with statements tl:at they had searclied 
in all directions and could find no traces of the mis- 
sing man. It seemed hopeless to expect to see any- 


thing of him that night; but Roland volunteered to | 


sit up, and to keep a bright log fire blazing on the 
hearth, the light of which, seen through the uncur- 
tained window, might serve as beacon to the wan- 
derer, should he be in the neighbourhood. 

“This settled, we left him sitting alone in the 
great inn kitchen, his face brightly iliumined by the 
red glare of tho fire, and his shadow, monstrous and 
distorted on the low ceiling, hovering over him like a 
ghostly demon. 

“ But though I went to my room, I had no inten- 
tion of sleeping. I felt convinced that a crime had 
been committed, and that Roland Hernshaw was the 
criminal. I won’t pretend to say that I was horror- 
stricken—in fact, I’d no particular feeling about it. I 
had seen a good deal of bloodshed in my time, and 
was tolerably callons—certainly too callous to be much 
affected by the death of a man quite unknown to me. 
Nevertheless, I determined to know the truth, and set 
about it in my own way. 

“T have reminded you that the staircase of the inn 
was on the eutside. 

“When all the house was still, I threw on my 
cloak, which had # large monk-like hood, after the 
fashion then popular in Germany, and drew the hood 
over my head, leaving my face dimly visible. 

“In this spectral guise I quitted my room and 
descended the steps. It still rained a little, but the 
wind was rising, and swept round the house in 
mournful gusts. There was too much noise for my 
footsteps to be heard, and, unperceived, I reached the 
latticed window, through which the strong, red. light 
of the fire was shining. 

’ $ Looking in, I saw Roland sitting as we had left 
him, his white face ghastly in the strong light, and 
the demon shadow hovering above him, and seeming 
to dilate in the flickering light. 

“Por a long time I stuod in the shadow, heedless 
of the wind and rain, watching tle man’s face. It 
was white and calm, but the mouth was never still. | 


“* Yes,’ I returned, significantly; ‘why? The 
dead don’t walk, yon know!’ 

“* And what then? What do I care for the dead?’ 
he gasped. 

“* What, indeed ?’ I asked with a sneer, as I closed 
the casement which had begun to flap in the wind. 
Then turning suddenly upon him, I wliispered: 

“* How did you do it?’ 

“¢]t—what?’ he asked, with tolerable nerve. 

“¢The murder!’ I replied. 

“TJ thought for the moment that he would have 
dropped at my fect, he grew so livid, and his knees 
bent and trembled so terribly. 

“¢ You—you—are a scoundrel,’ he muttered, almost 
inaudibly. 

“ Come, come,’ I said, ‘don't let you and I quarrel 
—there’s no occasion for it. The man’s dead, and 
there’s an end of it. All the praying in the world 
won't bring him to life again, and if it would you 
wouldn’t care to see him, and I’m sure I shouldn’t. 
All we've to do is to keep it snug, you know.’ 

“ He was so astonished at my words, and the manner 
in which I spoke them, thut he could only fix his eyes 
upon me with amazement. 

“What do you know,’ he gasped after a moment. 

“*Know,’ I cried, with alaugh. ‘More than you 
care for me to tell the assembled villagers in the 
morning, I’m thinking.’ 

“ Tle was agliast at the idea. 

“‘*Did the old man take much killing ?’ I went on 
in my sneering way. ‘Did he die easy?’ 

‘Suddenly he woke as from a trance. 

“‘ Infamous wretch ! ’ he cried, ‘how dare you utter 
these insinuations? One further word, and as there’s 
a heaven above us, I'll be the death of you.’ 

“¢ What, two murders in a day ?’ I cried with a jeer, 
never flinching; for, though his eyes had mischief in 
them, and I knew that he was feeling for his knife, I 
somehow didn’t fear him. ‘Two a day—nonsense! 
That's above the average. Besides, I’ve no well-lined 

rtmantean up in my room for you to carry off.’ 

“ The light died from his eyes, his lips quivered, he 
dropped the hand that was searching for the knife. 

“* You have watched me?’ he gasped. 

“* Well, suppose I‘have ?’ I replied. 

“You have tracked my steps tc this village to 
plunder me?’ 

‘A burst of derisive laughter was my answer. It 


seemed to madden, to drive him to the verge of des- | 


peration. With a sudden bound, he was upon me like 
a tiger: his left hand was on my throat, his right 
in the air, grasping a curved knife, that gleamed blood- 
red in the fire-light. I had just time to realize this, 
before I was on my baek, his knee was on my chest, 
and in an instant the knife would have been in my 
throat; butin the very moment the casement which [ 
had fastened burst open with a crash. The murderer 





dropped his arms, relaxed his hold, and looked up. 
“*Great God!’ burst from his lips in a sepulcliral 


cry. 
“ Almost before it was uttered, I had bounded to 


grappling with him for the mastery. It was soon 
mine. I had him fast in the chair from which he had 
| risen; and he sat there harmless enough, shivering 
in every limb, and with the perspiration bursting from 
him in cold drops. 

“That window!’ he gasped; ‘close it—close it!’ 

“* Why?’ I demanded. 

“* Didn't you seo?’ he whispered. 

“* What should I see?’ was my rejoinder. 

“* Tho hand that opened it.’ 

“IT only laughed, wildly, dorisively; but it was 
strange. I had fastened the window firmly by the 
old-fashioned hasp, and though the wind was blowing, 
it seemed impossible that it should have had power 
| to do what had been done. But scorning the idea of 
| supernatural agency, I went and onee more closed 

the casement, and then returned to Roland, and drew 
| him on to admitting what had happened. 
| “There was more of lyjng than of truth in what 
he told me, as I well knew at the time; but ke never- 
theless admitted quite enough to compromise himself. 
He said that he was walking with the old man, who 
was called Arnold; that they quarrelled on a subject 
about which they had already had a disagreement ; 
that they became furious, and that, in a moment of 
delirious rage, he had drawn the knife I had just seen, 
and plunged it into the victim's heart. 

“* He died instantly,’ the fellow went on to say. 
‘ Before I knew what I had done, his face was like a 
| stone, and his limbs rigid. What conldI do? I could 
| ouly bury him, and hope that the crime was hidden 
| from every human eye. In the midst of the horrible 
| task the storm came on, and F 

“* And under cover of it you stole here.’ 

“* Here?’ 

“*Yes; you had found the key of his room in the 
dead man’s pocket; you crept up the stairs, let your- 

| selfin, possessed yourself of his property, and carried 
it off to some hiding-place selected long before, anc 
then presented yourself, wet to the skin with rain 

}and—blood! By the way, that was a good idea of 
yours, wounding your hand with the alpenstock.” 

“ As I spoke, Roland Hernshaw grew frantic. He 
believed that I had watched him, while, in fact, I only 
told him what my imagination suzgested to me as the 
truth. As it happened, I was right. We partly con- 
fessed it; but persisted in denying that he had done 
the murder for the sake of the plunder. I knew 

| better, as I gathered from his manner that he was not 
| dissatisfied with the financial results of his erime. 
If I had been a pattern of virtue; if I had been any- 
{thing but a roving vagabond, of loose principles, and 
inured to all kinds of violence, and so thinking very 
little of it, I should have denounced this man as a 
murderer before daybreak. I was not tat virtuous 
man. Iwasa poor half-starved devil, picking up a 
living as best I could, and I saw my way a great deal 
beiter to shutting my eyes to the crime and taking 
a little of the proceeds of it. So, for a consideration, I 














promised to keep the secret, and have kept that pro- 
mise until this day.” 
Peter Wolff paused in his narrative for a few 


moments, and Sir Sydney Robart asked : 

“Do you alone, then, know of this crime?” 

“No,” replied Wolff. “ Joanna, the innkeeper's 
daughter, shares my knowledge of it. She discovered 
it in one of her trances. She saw the actual spot in 
which the body lay buried beneath a tree in the forest, 
and recognized the features of the poor wretch who 
had sat with her at her father’s table.” 

“Did she know who had conunitted the crime?” 
asked Dyott. 

No,” was the reply, “ and as I persuaded her that 
suspicion would be sure to fall on Roland, who had 
amused himself by winuing and breaking her heart, 
she kept the secret of what she had secon, But, 
strangely enough, since that hour, whenever she 
beholds him in her trances—and you know she is 
often present with him, by means of her strong sym- 
pathies, when he is miles away—she always detects 
blood in the pores of the skin of his hands—sees it, 
smells it, and shudders.” 

Mrs. Larkall interposed with a question. 

“ Allthis,” she said, “is very terrible, and it explains 
much of the mystery that hangs round that dreadful 
man. Butin what way does it affect the main pur- 
pose for which we are assembled here to-day? I 
mean, how does it bear on your claims to Mr. 
Protheroe’s fortune ? ” 

“I was coming to that,” was Wolff's reply. “ AsI 
| have said, I made my terms witli Herushaw, and for 
| a consideration I kept his secret. I had not met the 
| murdered traveller, and there was no time after the 
murder for me to institute inquiries as to who he was. 
| His disappearance created a good deal of commotion 
,in the small place, and stranxers were naturally re- 
| garded with suspicion. This was sure, sooner or later, 
to fall on me, because I was poor. I had-no ostensible 
means ofliving. I oonld refer to no one in those 
parts in regard to my character, and from Hernshaw 
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I had received a considerable sum of money, which I 


had reason to believe had belonged to the murdered | in his designs,” she said. 


man, and the possession of this alone was sufficient to 
convict me of participation in the crime. As speedily 
as possible, therefore, I beat a retreat. Years passed 
before I again presented myself in the village, and 
then the crime had passed into a tradition. Joanna 
alone remembered it andme. She had, she said, often 
beheld the remains of the dead as they lay beneath 
the tree in the forest, and could even tell that the 
blood shed by the murderer had been absorbed into it, 
and had given a peculiar hue both to the bark and to 
the veins of the leaves. I afterwards saw the tree, 
and it had a peculiar redness about it. But what 


| that the miserable impostor has been but too successful 


“He came to me on the 
introduction of an old friend—an introduction which 
I have every reason to believe was a forgery; he in- 
gratiated himself into my favour; and though, as a 
rule, I do not encourage gentlemen at the boarding- 
school, I consented to an introduetion to Gertrude, 
which resulted in her misery, aad, I am but too fearful, 
may effect my ruin. What has happened has already 
brought my establishment into bad odour, and in our 
profession reputation is everything. However,” Mrs. 
Larkall continued, * that is beside the question. Ger- 
trude Norman’s happiness is more to me than my own, 





and I am bound to watch her interests with a jealous 


interested me more was, that Joanna was able to give | eye. If this gentleman can prove what he has stated 


me a clue to Hernshaw, of whom I had lost sight, and 
who, she said, was in England, revelling in his ill- 
gotten wealth. Following the directions of the seeress, 
I discovered him at the Towers.” 

Sir Sydney was incredulous; but Wolff persisted in 
this: assertion, and the fact that they had met at the 
baronet’s residence certainly confirmed his state- 
ment. 

Wolff proceeded to describe what followed the 
meeting with the murderer, and in course of his nar- 
rative reached that evening when he made the as- 
tounding discovery that the old man—the simple 
Arnold, who had fallen a victim in the Black Forest, 
and at the secret of whose death he had connived, 
was the very man of whom he had come to Europe 
in search. 

“Tt was my father’s brother,” he said. 

Mrs. Larkall was strangely moved by the announce- 
ment. 

“Ts it possible that this is true? ” she interro- 
gated. 

“ It is the simple truth,” was Wolff's answer. 

“What! That the man who fell by Hernshaw’s 
hand—the man he murdered and robbed in the Black 
Forest, was a 

“ Arnold Roydon Protheroe,” said Wolff, emphati- 
cally. 

“ Poor man—poor man! ” cried Mrs. Larkall, burst- 
ing into hysteric sobs. 

They looked at her with astonishment. 

What should move her in this fashion ? 

That the Indian merchant was dead had long been 
received as a fact. Roland Hernshaw, in his assumed 
character of Martin Leveson, had given a fictitious 
narrative of his death among the Alps, which had not 
been questioned, and Mrs. Larkall had appeared little 
affeeted. But this tale of the murder seemed to strike 
some tender chord in her breast, though why it should 
was a mystery, and she could not control her emo- 
tion. 

“ Forgive me,” she said at length, “I am very weak 
to-day. The wickedness of Roland Hernshaw fills me 
with horror, and when I think that through me he 
has become the husband of poor Gertrude—oh, it is 
too horrible—too horrible !” 

“If what our friend here has stated is true,” ob- 
served Mr. Dyott, “ the man who calls himself Roland 
Hernshaw, or any other name whieh it suits his pur- 
pose to assume, must be one of the greatest crimiuals 
unhung.” 

“You have described his character to a nicety,” 
said Wolff. 

“ This story of the murder,” resumed Dyott, “ ac- 
counts for everything. If he really took the life of 
poor Protheroe and possessed himself of his papers, 
nothing was easicr than for him to master every detail 
of his affairs. No doubt the portmanteau and writing- 
desk alluded to afforded clues to all the deceased’s 
business affairs, and a careful study of these materials 
would enable a clever, unscrupulous fellow to lay out 
and develope just such a plot as he appears to have 
done.” 

“ Of course it would,” said Wolff. 

“He would havea clue to the amount of his for- 
tune.” 

“ Just so.” 

“He would see in what way the money was in- 
vested—in what banks, on what securities, and so 
forth?” 

“ Not a doubt of it.” 

“He would apprize himself of the names of the 
man’s friends and relations, so far as he had relations, 
for his nephew and his wife's daughter appear to 
have comprised the whole sum and substance of 
them?” 

“ That is so.” 

“More than all, he would probably get access toa 
copy of the will, and would make the important dis- 
covery that, failing the nephew, Palmer, the wife's 
daughter came in for the entire property. That hint 
would be quite enough to warrant him in at once 
determining to make the daughter his wife. That 
there is no doubt he has done, I suppose, Mrs. 
Larkall ?” 

The lady shook her head mournfully. 

“Tam afraid there s not the slightest doubt but 





|—if"he can establish beyond all question his identity 


| as the late Mr. Protheroe’s nephew—lI shall throw no 


| obstacle in the way of his possessing himself of his 
uncle’s fortune. Asan orphan entrusted to my care, 
I am bound to see that Gertrude is not despoiled of 
her rights, and I will do so, seriously as she has 
| offended me by linking herself with this terrible man ; 
but I will be just, even though I must say that Mr. 
| Protheroe’s conduct in this affair, from first to last, 
| has not prepossessed me in his faveur.” 

“TI could hardly hope that it would do so,” replied 
the man; “ but the time had come when it was neces- 
sary that I should make a clean breast of it. I pro- 
mised the baronet ..1at I would do so when he under- 
took to support my cause. I am not an angel, I own 
it, but I am Arnold Roydon Protheroe’s nephew, and 
the heir of his property.” 

The emotion which the mention of that name had 
before occasioned in Mrs. Larkall was again very per- 
ceptible. Her eyes filled with tears and her lip 
quivered. 

Soon after she took her leave, accompanied by Sir 
Sydney Robart, who had invited her to spend a day 
or two at the Towers. On the road they talked over 
the singular narrative to which both had listened, and 
Sir Sydney explained why, on account of his daughter 
Amy, he felt bound to assist Wolff (or Palmer as he 
called him) in asserting his rights. But while doing 
so, he promised to act with the utmost caution, and 
always with strict attention to the interests of Ger- 
trude Norman, whose fate he pitied from his heart. 

It was dusk when they reached the Towers. 

As they alighted and were entering the hall, a dark 
figure stole on them, out of the gloom, and at sight 
of it Mrs. Larkall could not repress a cry of surprise. 

“Mahala!” she said. 

The Indian regarded her with a proud air and a 
mocking smile. 

“T am here, madam, to do my duty,” she said. 
“ Yes: I must do my duty.” 

The lady could hardly tell whether at that moment 
she most loathed or feared the ayah. 

“What is your duty—here ?” she asked in surprise. 

“To wait on Missie Amy,” was the answer; 
“and ” 2 

She did not finish the sentence; but there was deep 
significance in this abrupt close. 

As it was the dinner-hour, Mrs. Larkall did not stay 
to ask further questions, but wondering how the ayah 
had again succeeded in gaining admittance there, and 
predicting anything but happy results from one whose 
treacherous and vindictive nature she had long sus- 
pected, she proceeded to dress for the important meal 
of the day. 

Dressing for dinner was not a very elaborate affair 
with Mrs. Larkall. She was one of those fine women, 
with ample hair, soon twisted into becoming rolls, 
and a figure such as rendered almost any dress, how- 
| ever simple, becoming. So that when she had stroked 

her raven tresses, suffered a square of rich lace to rest 
upon them—not as a cap, but as a simple acknowledg- 
ment of mature years—and when, in addition, she 
had fastened the throat of a violet velvet dress with 
a brooch, and clasped one bracelet round her white 
arm, she was realy to sail into any company. 

On descending the stairs, just after the dinner-bell 
had clanged thunderingly through the old house, Mrs. 
Larkall encountered a footman, who handed her a 
letter. It had just arrived by post, he said. 

The lady glanced at the post-mark, and saw that 
it was from Brighton, and slipping it into the pocket 
| of her dress, went in to dinner. 

That stately sacrifice to appetite was unusually 
prolonged, as there was much to tell Lady Agatha 
respecting the narrative to which Sir Sydney and their 
guest had listened that day, and on which it would be 
necessary to take action. 

As they sat over their wine—for it being a simple 
family dinner the ladies did not rush off so speedily as 
they would dave done on the occasion of a great party 











the letter with her pocket-handkerchief. Sir Sydney 
| picked it up, and on hearing that it had arrived by 
the evening post, begged his guest to spare all cere- 
mony and to read it, as its contents might be im- 
portant. 


being asseinbled—Mrs. Larkall accidentally drew out | 


Mrs. Larkall complied, and broke the seal. 

As she did so her face changed coloar. 

The envelope contained an enclosure, It was on 
French paper, and bore the Paris postmark. More- 
over the handwriting was that of Gertrude Norman. 

“Tt is from Gertrude!” said Mrs. Larkall, eagerly 
tearing it open. 

Then her eyes rushed over its contents, and her 
cheeks flushed and paled by turns. 

“You have no bad news I trust?” asked Lady 
Agatha. 

“You shall judge for yourselves,” gasped Mrs, 
Larkall; “I will read the letter to you.” 

“ She did so. 

It ran thus: 

“My pear Mapam,—lIt is too late for me to write 
to you for pardon. My thoughtless, cruel conduct in 
stealing away from you has met with its own speedy 
punishment. 

“ Heaven is, indeed, just. 

“A terrible fate has overtaken the man who be- 
guiled me from innocence into sin, from a pure and 
happy girl into becoming—I cannot write what. 

“ He is dead. 

“Three days ago his body was found floating in 
the Seine. It was so mutilated that it is feared some 
act of violence must have oceasioned his death. I fear 
there is little doubt that he was murdered. 

“To-day his funeral has taken place. 

“Tmazine my grief, my anguish, my despair! 

“Ob, madam, I can never forgive myself: you can 
never forgive me. But I am so miserable. In all 
this great city I have no friend but one man who is 
loathsome to me, although he overwhelms me with 
attention. I must return to England. He advises it, 
and I see no other course. I would give my life to be 
admitted once more beneath your roof, but that is im- 
possible. I do not hope it or expect it. But if you 
would only see me, only meet me at some place, not 
to forgive me, for that you cannot do; but to advise 
and direct me, I will never, never forget your kind- 


ness. 

“ Of Roland's affairs I know nothing. 

“T have reason to believe that he was an adven- 
turer, and an impostor, even if he was not worse. The 
wrong he did me is one which I cannot forgive, even 
though he lies dead in his grave. 

“ Had he lived I would have avenged it. 

“Now sucli a thought is impious. I dare not in- 
dulge in it. But you do not know, you cannot guess, 
what I have borne, and what [ now suffer. 

“T return to England the day after to-morrow. 
Address to me at the hotel, in the avenue of the 
Champs Elysées, Paris. 

“ Your erring, but heart-broken pupil, 

‘“‘ GERTRUDE.” 

“ What a strange climax to this day’s proceedings! ” 
cried Sir Sydney. “ ‘The impostor dead!” 

“T can scarcely credit it,” said Mrs. Larkall; “ yet 
the letter is undoubtedly genuine? I know not 
whether to rejoice or to regret the fate of this man.” 

“ At all events,” urged the baronet, ‘‘ you will see 
this poor girl. You will console her and ‘express your 
pity, if not your forgiveness.” 

“ Both, both!” cried the lady, with an impassioned 
action. 

Then, as if fearing that she had expressed too great 
an amount of omotion, she added, by way of apology : 

“T have had her and loved her from a child.” 

Lady Agatha received her assurance with the con- 
fiding sympathy of a mother’s heart, and then, bending 
forward, said: 

‘* Whatever is done, pray conceal all knowledge of 
Hernshaw’s death from my child, my Amy. It would 
kill her.” 

“ Beware then,” said Mrs. Larkall, “how you en- 
trust the secret to ——” 
| She was about to utter the name of Mahala, when 
| to her astonishment the ayah appeared between the 
| folding-doors at the extremity of the room. 
| Her hands were clasped as she tottered and stag- 
| gered forward, 
| Her piercing eyes seemed covered with a film, and 
lit was in vain that she tried to articulate the words 
. she tried to speak. 
| While all regarded her with astonishment, divining 

in a moment that she had beén listening to the letter, 
| yet unable to tell why it should have affected her so 
| powerfully, the ayah lost all power over herself, 
; and half whirling round, and threwing her arms into 
| the air, fell head-foremost and lay outstretched upon 
: the ground. 
(To be continued.) 








Tue Jackpaw’s Sacacity at Favtt.—In many 
| things the jackdaw isa wonderful clever bird, display- 
ing such an amount of ingenuity in its actions, tliat ite 
rational capacities are evidently very great. But, 
however clever a bird may be, and however admirably 
| it may adapt its actions to surrounding circumstances, 
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it is sure to break down suddenly in an unexpected 
manner, and to fail in the easiest part of its task. A 
jackday7, for example, will go to a field in search of 
sticks, and will spend some time in selecting a branch 
that will serve its purpose. It lifts,and drops, and 
turns, and weighs the branch, displaying great acumen 
in its task, and occupying much time in making a 

roper selection, When it has chosen a suitable 
Saeth & flies away to the spot it has chosen for its 
nest. ~When taking up the branch, the jackdaw 
mostly carries it by the middle, because it can be easily 
balanced when so held. But the bird forgets that a 
branch held crosswise will not enter a small aperture, 
and accordingly it finds itself checled when endeavour- 
ing to gain admission to its domicile. It flutters 
about in great dismay, and tries with all its power to 
force the branch into the hole; but it never thinks of 
the simple expedient of taking the branch by the end, 
and pushing lengthwise through the entrance; and 
after it has wearied itself out in vain attempts, it drops 
the branch and goes off for another.—omes wi 
Hands, 





AN ECCENTRIC NABOB. 

Some two or three miles from the little town of 
Aylesbury, there once lived three cousins, of the family 
name of Barrett. They were all married and settled 
on farms, within a mile of each other, and each of 
them had children growing up aroundhim. They 
were not rich, but in comfortable circumstances, and 
each had expectations. An’eccentric uncle had gone out 
to India when quite a young man, and rumour told 
them he had become very wealthy and would probably 
die a bachelor. Who then but themselves would inherit 
his property—they being at the time the nearest of 
kin ? 


One day these three families were thrown into great 
commotion by each of them receiving a letter, which 
contained, besides date and signature, only these 
words: 

“Tam rich. Fools here call me a nabob. I wouldn't 
give such a title toacat. No matter—I shan’t live 
always--and when I die, my property must go to 
somebody. I am coming to England to find an heir, 
I shall come and see you, and hope you will please. 
I hope you are not troubled with beggars. I don’t 
like to see them about.” 

One dark, rainy night, about three weeks after the 
reception of these letters by the cousins, the family of 
Moses Barrett was thrown into a state of the wildest 
excitement by the appearance at the door of two 
mounted men in livery, who announced themselves 
as the avant couriers of Sir Joshua Barrett, from 
India, who would claim their hospitality for the night: 
saying which, the messengers put spurs to their horses 
and dashed away, without giving the astonished lis- 
teners time to ask a single question. 

Now Moses Barrett was a hunks, his wife a shrew, 
and his three children chips of the two blocks; but all 
undertook to change their natures for the time—or, 
rather, to be ready to change them on the appearance 
of the rich uncle—for what was the use of acting with 
the curtain down? 

‘*Now, Moses,” said his wife, “if you know on 
which side your bread’s buttered, it’s to be hoped 
you'll have some chickens killed for Sir Joshua’s 
supper, which was more’n you’d do for Christmas; 
aud some of that wine fetched up that you've had 
in the cellar since the year one; anda fire made in 
the best room, that hasn’t been there this ten years; 
and all our nice clothes put on, that ain’t much, for 
you'd never allow us nothing decent.” 

“ And it’s to be hoped,” retorted the angry hus- 
band, “that you'll soften dewn that screeching voice 
of Yours, and twist your wrinkles into smiles—and 
that'll be something I’ve never seen done since the 
first week of our marriage!” 

Great activity was displayed by all the parties con- 
cerned in getting ready to give the rich uncle the best 
reception possible; and al! rejoiced, that they would 
be the first to receive a visit from him—hoping, of 
course, that they might thus forestall the other rela- 
tions of his good graces. It would have been a strange 
time and a strange way for any one else to have made 
his first visit; but then they knew their uncle was 
very eccentric, and his being so very wealthy made 
it all right in their eyes. He might come and stand 
on his head, provided he paid for his antics. 

In the midst of their hurried preparations, there 
appeared at the door, an old, feeble-looking, white- 
haired man, thinly clad, and with his soaked garments 
clinging to his shrivelled form. 

“ Will you be kind enough, good folks,” he said, 
“to give me something to eat and a plaee to sleep to- 
night?” 

“We've got nothing te spare; and, if we had, we 
don’t harbon: beggars!” replied the master of the 
house, in « coarse, brutal tone. 

“But I’m old, aud feeble, and hungry, and wet, 





and tired,” said the aged applicant, in a pleading tone, 
“and if you drive me away, I may perish.” 

“Well, that’s what you ought to have done, long 
ago!” put in the cross dame. “ When people get too 
lazy to work for an honest living, and start out a beg- 
ging, it’s my opinion they're better dead nor alive! 
Besides, we expect company soon—a rich gentleman 
en Jndia—and hain’t got no reom for the likes of 

‘ou 

“ Well, then,” returned the old man, with a sorrow- 
ful look, “since you can’t keep me over night, please 
give me something to eat, and I'll go further.” 

The dame caught up a piece of brown bread, with 
an angry look, and was about to hand it to the men- 
dicant—more {or the purpose, as it seemed, of getting 
rid of hin, than from any feeling of compassiou—but 
her miserly husband interposed, and said sharply : 

“T told you we hadn’t nothing for you! and so 
travel én!” 

“T'll set the dog on you, if you don’t, you old beg- 
gar!” cried a lad often. ‘My rich uncle’s coming 
here to-night, and he can’t bear beggars; so you’d 
better be off while your bones are whole!” 

“May heaven be more merciful than you!” sighed 
the old man, as he turned and disappeared in the 
darkness and storm. 

Some half an }.our later, he knocked at the door of 
Stephen Barrett, another of the cousins, and asked for 
food and lodging. 

“ It isn’t convenient for us to keep you to-night,” 
said the master of the house, in a mild, dignified tone. 
“ Besides, we don’t like to encourage beggars. If you 
are poor, and not able to work, the parish where you 
belong is bound to support you. No one need starve, 
I'm sure, in this country. I trust Iam not wanting 
in charity—I hope I am not—but what with taxes for 
the government and the poor, donations for benevolent 
societies and |ieathen missions, it is as much as I can 
do to live and give my family a respectable mainte- 
nance. No, my friend, if you are poor and not able to 
work, (though I don’t see why you may not work as 
well as travel,) you had better throw yourself on the 
parish where you belong.” 

“But I am tired, wet, and hungry,” said the old 
man, “and all the parishes in the world can’t do me 
any good to-night.” 

“ But you should have thought of that before you 
left home,” now chimed in the good housewife, with a 
sanctified air. “It is sinful for any one to tempt 
Providence, as it is called; and whoever sins, must 
expect punishment. J never go from home without 
providing for my journey, and of course J don’t expect 
anybody to feed and shelter me for nothing. It is a 
sin, too, to be idle when one is able to work, and it is 
against my principles, asa true Christian, to encourage 
any one in sinning.” 

“ Then I suppose I’m to understand that you refuse 
me both food and lodging ?” said the old man. 

“Why, as to food,” said the pious dame, glancing at 
her husband, “if you're very hungry, I suppose we 
can do something for you in that way; but lodging 
is out of the question—for two mounted couriers have 
been here, to say that a very rich uncle of ours, from 
India, will be here soen; and he wrote, some time 
ago, that he didn’t like beggars about where he was, 
and we wouldn't like todo anything to offend him. 
True, we hardly expect he will come to-night; but 
then he might, you know, and we wouldn’t like to 
run any risks.” 

“ Well, then,” said the old man, with a sigh, “I 
will take the food, if you please, and go on, even if I 

rish.” 

“ Put your trust in Providence, my friend! put your 
trust in Providence!” said Stephen Barrett, solemnly. 

“ Yes,” echoed his wife; “put your trust in Provi- 
dence; that is what we always do when in trouble. 
Sarah Jane, go into the kitchen, and bring a couple of 
those cold potatoes for this old man: they are very good 
eating when one is hungry; I like them myself. Yes, 
put your trust in Providence; and don't leave home 
again without means. By-the-bye, now I think of it,” 
added the good woman, laying down a cap-frill, on 
which she had been busily at work while talking, 
and looking up with a bright twinkle of her eyes, 
“I do believe you can get a good night's lodging 
at Henry Barrett’s, who lives only half a mile from 
here. He's a great hand for taking in strangers.” 

She loeked at her husband, and both smiled know- 
ingly; for both were thinking that, in case the rich 
unele should find the beggar there, it might increase 
Stephen Barrett's chances of being the fortunate 
heir. ‘ 

Sarah Jane now returned, and handed the old man 
two small cold potatoes. He took them, turned them 
slowly over, examined them on all sides, and mut- 


“They have eyes, but can they see? 1 think not; 
for, if they could, they’d blush red, instead of keeping 
such a dark colour.” 

Then glancing slowly around the neat, tidy, cheer- 





ful room, taking in three prim girls and their pious 





parents, he quietly tossed the potatoes inte the lap of 
the astonished mistress, saying, as he did so: 

“T beg your pardon, madam, but I didn’t intend to 
rob you!” 

“Oh, you sinful, wicked, old creature!” exclaimed 
the good dame, in holy horror, as the disgusted men- 
dicant turned and went out, and shut the door with a 
slam. 

In less than half-an-hour, the unfortunate way- 
farer was trying his char.ces at the house of Henry 
Barrett. 

“Come in!” said a strong, hearty, cheerful voice, 
in answer to his timid knock. 

He entered a large, plainly-furnished apartment, 
and beheld a group of six persons—father, mother, 
two sons, and two daughters, seated around a pleasant 
fire, with a bright light on a table near them, and all 
looking contented and happy. On seeing his visitor 
was an old man and a stranger, the master of the 
house arose and invited him to walk forward and take 
a seat, and all the others drew back respectfully, to 
aw the circle and give him the best place at the 

re, 

“T have called,” said the old man stopping, ana re- 
moving his hat from his white head, “to ask if you 
will be kind enough to give me some food, and lodg- 
ing for the night ? ” 

“Of course we will, my friend, and ¢lad of tho 
chance to serve a fellow-being in need,” said Henry 
Barrett, in a frank, cordial toue. “ Sit down and dry 
your wet garments, and make yourself at home. Iere, 
give me your hat. Coie, girl, hurry up something 
warm for the old gentleman, who is wet, tired, and 
chilled through, as I can see. You ought not to have 
been out so late in this storm, father.” 

“ No, I know,” returned the other, holding his trem- 
bling hands to the fire; “but the persons I applied to 
wouldn’t take me in,” 

“ What, refuse lodging to an old man like you, on 
such a night, in this Christian community!” exclaimed 
the indignant host. “ Who were the inhospitable 
wretches ? ” 

The old man described the houses and people where 
he had called. 

“T see,” said the host, with a grim smile; “I 
understand. ‘I'he first family kicked you out?” 

“ Almost.” 

“The second family prayed you out?” 

“ Almost again,” smiled the stranger. 

“Well, they are both relations of mine, but I am 
ashamed to own them.” 

“They said, by way of excuse,” pursued the old 
man, “that they were expecting a rich uncle from 
India, who wouldn't like to see a beggar about.” 

“ Aye, my friend, and we are expecting that same 
rich uncle too—an eccentric old bachelor, who says he 
wants to make one of us an heir to his vast posses- 
sions. Two gaily-mounted messengers arrived this 
evening, to say he would be here to-night, or to- 
morrow, probably the latter. But whenever he does 
come, he will find us as we are; and if he don’t like 
our looks and the company we keep, he can take him- 
self off again.” 

“Nay, my friend,” said the aged stranger, rising in 
some trepidation, “ don’t fortne world let my presenco 
here jeopardize your interests with your rich kinsman. 
I will merely get something to eat, and travel on till I 
find another lodzing.” 

“No you won1,” said Henry Barrett, bluntly. 
“You wou’t leave this house to-night, for all the 
uncles that all the Indies can turn out. Sit down 
again, sir—sit down, and make yourself at home. I 
know the duty of a man, and I’m a-going to do it. 
What is his money tome? I can’t eat it, nor drink 
it, nor wear it, nor carry it into the other world; and 
I’m sure it wouldn’t bring me any happiness I don’t 
now enjoy, and J know it couldn’t ever compensate moe 
for one mean act. No; let Joshua Barrett settle his 
money as he chooses—I’ll arrange my conscience to 
suit myself.” 

““God bless you!” murmured the old man, in a 
trembling voice; and, bowing his head upon his 
hands, wept in silence. 

He remained at that hospitable house during the 
night, and was entertained like an honoured guest. 
The next day being fair, he took his leave. As he 
was about to depart, Henry Barrett put a crown into 
his hand, saying: 

“ Take it my friend,and nota word! I don’t know 
who you are, and I’ve not felt it my business to in- 
quire; but this I know—from your appearance, man- 
ners and language—that you are not a common beggar, 
and that you have seen better days, which I sincerely 
hope you may see again. It’s little I give you, but it’s 
as much as my circumstances will justify, and it may 
perhaps serve to keep you from starving some night, 
or sleeping by the wayside.” 

“ God will repay you!” said the old man, solemnly ; 
and he walked slowly away, wiping the tears from 
his eyes. 

“ He has already!” mused Henry Barrett, placing 
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his band upon his heart. “I have it hore—principal 
and interest.” 
> . . + om - 

Long and in vain did the selfish families of Moses 
and Stephen Barrett look for the appearance of their | 
rich uncle from India in a carriageand four, and great | 
was their disappointment and véxation thereat. Then | 
came the intelligence thst he was sick in London. 
Next came the news that he was dead and had left a 
wi!!. What an intense desire to know the contents of 
that will! What a wild, furions excitement when its 
contents became known ! 

To Moses Barrett he had devised one pound, to buy 
a coffin for the dog that his precocious son had threat- 
ened to set upon a beggar. 

To Stephen Barrett he had bequeathed one pound 
three pence—the pound to be devoted to the parish poor 
—the three pence to buy cold potatees for beg:ars— 
with the hope that he and his pious family would all 
put their faith in Providence. 

To Henry Barrett, and his heirs for ever, he had 
willed all the remainder of his vast wealth, some half 
a million pounds sterling, with a hope that he and 
they would sometimes recall with pleasure the visit of 
the old, white-haired man they had once so kindly 
entertained. 

The old beggar of that dark, rainy night, was no 
other than Sir Joshua Barratt hinwself ! E. B. 





Nrsergentsa Century Lrrerature.—The old 
Pierce Egan literature of the days of George IV. is 
appearing in Paternoster Row again. Mr. Tallis 
issues weekly his “ Illustrated Life in London,” and 
now “The Real Life in London” is announced for 
immediate publication. This is not a good sign.— 
London Rervew. 

A Borcita Rinc.—At the last meeting of the 
ritish Archwological Association, Mr. Pettigrew, 
-R.S., in the chair, the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne 
xhibited the signet ring of the celebrated Cosar 


be ® eit 





torgia, This remarkable object of Roman art is of 
gold, slightly enamelled, with the date 1503. Round 
the inside is the motto, Fays cegue doys avien que 
pourra. A box drops into the front, having on it 
Borgia, in letters reversed, and round it the words, 
Cor waum, wna via. 
which it is related he carried the poison he was in tlic 
habit of dropping into the wine of his unsuspecting 
guests. The signet is contained in an elegantly- 
chased silver box, surmounted by a jewel. 

Nove. Prosecution aGarst A Brewrr.—aAt 
the Sunderland Police Court, William Reed Dell, the 
owner of a brewery at Ayres Quay, was summoned 
for mixing twenty bushels of malt withoat making a 
proper entry of the same. The case was a somewhat 
important’ one, from the fact that it was one ef the 
first of the kind which had been brought, and that the 
penalty is an exceedingly heavy one, the maximum 
being £200, and the magistrates baving only power to 
reduce it to one-fourth, Mr. Lewthwaite, supervisor 
of Excise, stated that, on visiting the brewery, he 
found twenty bushels of grains hot, which had not 
been duly entered, as ‘t ought to have been, twenty- 
four hours previously. The defendant, who carries 
on the business of an engincer, and leaves the manage- 
meut of the brewery to his brewer, was present, and 
stated that the default arose entirely from an over- 
sight on the part of the brewer. The amount of duty 
on the twenty bushels would not be more than half-a- 
crown. Since 1861, when Mr. Bell entered upon the 
rewory, there had been no desire to defraud the 
Mr. Ritson, on behalf of the defendant, said 
he could not contest the facts,as he found that the 
Act made no distinction between offences that were 
wilful or negligent. ‘he bench said, under the cir- 
cumstances, they would inflict the lowest penalty, viz., 
£50, and sign any memorial to the Board of Inland 
Revenue to further mitigate the penalty to 40s. 

Re-APPEARANCE OF THE “ Deceassp” Kine or 
MapaGascar.—Intelligence has been received from 
Madagascar to the 23rd of February. The doubts 
concerning Radama's death etill continued, the belief 
in his being alive was even gaining ground, and was 
the general topic of eonversation at Tamatava. Letters 
from usually well-informed persous, in fact, announce 
titat the king is not dead, and will shortly re-appear 
in lis capital to resume the reins of government. 
Whiy the king has thought proper to conceal himself 
for the space of eight months it is not easy to under- 
stand. ‘he following version of the affair, whether 
true or not, is current: “ It is stated that, on the 12th 
of May, the king only escaped strangulation by pro- 
mising to consent to pass for dead for a certain time. 
This obligation had been imposed upon him by the 
priine minister Rainyvoninahitrimony, with a view 
thus to put an end to the Lambert convention. The 
delay fixed is said to have been six mouths, during | 
which time the minister hoped to attain bis purpose, | 
and have the treaties modified; after which Radama | 








At the back is a slide, within | ' 


~ oie 5 re and ho poet on be throne. a 
is delay having expired, and the king, suspecting 
the minister of = intention to usurp the crown, had 
announced his resolution of again appearing before 
his people.” The Cerneen, which brings this intelli- 
gence, adds that, in consequence of it, a revolution 
had taken place in the palace at Emyrne, and that the 
king, impatiently expected in his capital, was about to 
be enthusiastically received, especially by the nobles, 
who feel themselves humiliated at being under the 
control of the-prime minister. 








THE SECRET CHAMBER. 


a 
CHAPTER XxXVL 


Tue letter from Vernor was written in a state of 
excitement bordering on despair, aad ran thus: 

“ Aunt AorEs,-—I do not write to you in the hope 
that you can help me, for that at this juncture is im- 
possible; but Mr. Digby may interest himself in the 
fate of the son of an old friend eo far as to make some 
efiorts to get my wretched sentence reversed when 
the excitement against Monmouth’s followers has sub- 
sided. 

“Will you believe that I have been outwitted— 
completely baffled by the wretches with whom I dealt 
in good faith? I put untold thousands in the power 
of these harpies, and yet I am to be sent to the colo- 
nies in place of being permitted to get away to 
Holland, ag was my expectation. 

“ Jolfreoys refused te give mea written guarantee, 
under the pretext that it was irregular, and in my 
case would be useless. My escape was to be connived 
at, but when we gained the seaport from which I ex- 
pected to embark, I was confined with the other pxi- 
sovers destined for Jamaica, and coolly told that I had 
baryained only for my life. 

“Yes, I, a gentleman, a man of good family, have 
been thrust among the common herd, with the assur- 
ance that my fate is to be no better than theirs. In 
short, that I am actually to be sold asa slave to some 
brutal West Indian planter. 

“For a few hours, I thought I should have gone 
mad with the sense of degradation that fell upon me, 
bat L have in some measure recovered the power to 
tuink and act. I have found the means to write this 
information to you, for I know measures will be taken 
to eouceal my wrongs from the few friends I have. 

* The beaver of this is a man on whom I once con- 
ferred an obligation which he has not forgotten. He 
pledyes himself to deliver it in person, and on his 
fidelity I must rely, as it is my only chance to com- 
municate with you. 

“Oh, Aunt Agnes! think of my wretched position. 
Use your best efforts to alleviate it, and interest your 
frieud, Mr. Digby, in my cause. I shall die in that 
unhealthy climate, exposed to hardships and toils to 
which Iam unused. If I cannot escape through your 
menus, I will commit suicide, and my blood may rest 
ou those who will not use every effort to rescue me. 

“ Ouly get permission for me to go free, and I pledge 
myeelf never to touch English soil again. Accursed 
land! that dooms its sons to such a fate as has been 
awarded me. 

“TI should have been more wary in my dealings 
with such unprincipled men, but what could I do? I 
was utterly in their power, with a shameful death 
looming before me, and I depended on tleir honour to 
keep the pledges made to me. I should have known 
that Jeffreys does not even understand the meaning of 
the word. 

“Tell Ethel of the strait I amin. Mr. Digby has 
shown much interest in her, and she must have some 
influence with him. Let her use it to the utmost to 
induce him to move in my behalf. If Gerald can help 
me, 1 hamble myself to ask his aid; anything—any- 
thing to get a reversal of this iniquitous sentence! 

“T have been pursued even here by a woman end 
her son, who are my deadly enemics, and I cannot rid 
myself of the idea that but for their machinations I 
mig!it have been permitted to escape to the continent. 
Do you remember the gipsy fortune-teller who came 
to the Priory on that May-day years ago? It is she, 
and I have learned that my father wronged her in her 
youth, and she visits his sin on me. She has vowed 
that since her son cannot succeed Sir Hugh as the 
eldest born, the child of her rival never shall do so. 
There is nothing now to succeed to, and her enmity 
might be allayed by the recent disasters tiiat have 
fallen upon me, but it is not; for she has found means 
to gain access to me—to taunt me with my evil for- 
tunes, and to assure me that she would have made 
known even at Whitehall the venal compromise of 
Jeffreys if I had been permitted to evade the doom 
awarded to others far less guilty than I am. 

“T can write no more; I have, with great difficulty, 
succseded in scribbling this almost illegtble scrawl, 






jnnd I must watch my opportunity te deliver it to 


Panton. I trust that he will be faithful in his pro- 





mises; and remember that if I do not within three 
months hear from you something on which to und 
a hope of escape, I will take my fate in my with Laside, 
for, as a slave to the caprices of another man, I will 
not live. “Verxnor Meruurn.” 

Mrs. Digby read this effusion with blanching cheeks 
and quivering lips. She rang and ordered the bearer 
to be admitted into her presence. In a few moments 
a rough-looking countryman entered, and she hur- 
riedly asked : 

“ Did you receive this letter from the hands of Mr. 
Methurn himself? ” 

“Yes, mum. When they wasa takin’ him on the 
vessel that the pris’ners was te sail in, he managed to 
drop it as he passed me. I had promised to help him, 
for Mr. Methurn had once helped me out of a scrape 
in Amsterdam. I was working in the docks there. and 
got mixed up in a bad affair. Two English gentlemen 
took a interest in me because I was a countryman of 
theirs, and they got a pardon for me from the Princess 
of Orange. Mr. Metkurn was one on ‘em, and I never 
forgot it. When I found him among the poor devils 
goin’ to Jamaky, I was astonished, you may be sure. I 
contrived te get a fow words with him, and he asked 
mo if I would bring the letter and give it in your 
own hands. I would have done it sooner, but I was 
afeard to come to this place while sich doin’s was a 
goin’ on as has been done here lately.” 

“ And my nephew has really been sent to Jamaica ? 
It seems inoredible, though I have read this letter.” 

“He's gone, sure enough, mum; for I saw the 
vessel gail, and a mis’able unchancy thing she was as 
ever I laid my eyes on. Ef she gits to the eend o’ 
her v'yage safe, I’m no’ judge of sailin’-craft. It's my 
belief they meant to drown the poor cree'ters they 
didn’t dare to hang.” 

The listener shuddered; she thought it but too 
probable that such was the ruthiess intention of those 
who had taken the unhappy prisoners in charge. She 
faintly asked : 

“ And the name of the vessel? Verner has omitted 
that, and we must learn it that we may have some clue 
to his actnal fate.” 

“The Sally Ann was the name of the ship, mum. 
She was an old vessel, that hain’t been considered 
sea-worthy for more’n a year; but the government 
chartered it to cress the sea at this stormy season 
——s year. It will be a miracle if she gits to port 

‘e.” 

Mrs. Digby heard him with a sick feeling of appre- 
hension. 

Verner had never shown much affection for her, 
but she had cherished for him a tender maternal re- 
gard, and in spite of his wrong-doings—his lack of 
consideration for others, she could not hear of this last 
calamity without the keenest suffering. 

At this moment Mr. Digby came in; he regarded 
the stranger with an expression of surprise, and 
asked : 

“What has overcome you so much, Agnes? Have 
you heard any ill news?” 

She silently offered him the letter, which he read in 
evilent perturbation. He then questioned Panton and 
drew from him the substance of what he bad already 
related to his wife. In his heart Mr. Digby believed 
it would be better for them all if Vernon siiould be 
swallowed up in the deep, but he was a humane man, 
and he checked the thought as it arose. He said: 

“J will talk this matter over with you presently, 
Agnes, and we will see what can be done to he!p 
Vernor. Come with me iato my library if you please, 
Mr. Panton.” 

The two went out together, and when they were 
alone Mr. Digby questioned the stranger on every 

int that could afford him a clearor insight into 

ernor’s actual position. But little more could be 


| elicited, and liberally rewarding him for the service 


he had performed, he di Panton and returned 
to consult with his wife. 

He little power himself, but he had friends 
in London who had acceas to the court, and he did nt 
despair of gaining a commutation of the punishment of 
the hapless exile. 

So far as he knew, no other man of good family had 
been sent to the colonies, aud he believed it to be 
a refinement of cruelty on the part of Jeffreys to have 
secured the bribe, and violated the pledges he had 


ven. 

He felt that Vernor should have perished sooner 
than give up men comparatively innocent to be preyed 
on by the creatures in powor, but he could not aban- 
don him to the miserable doom of captivity in an an- 
healthy climate without using every means in his 
power to rescue him from it. 

He spoke more coe to his wife of the results 
of his efforts than really felt, and Mrs. Digby 
wiped away her fast-falling tears as his words iell 
soothingly upon her ear. Sie said: 

“It is now many weeks since that letter was writ- 
ted; poor Vernor is languishing in boudage, and look- 
ing for mews tocheer him. I must write without de- 
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lay, and tell him that you will use your utmost efforts 
to serve him. If he does not hear from us, he may do | 
something desperate.” 

* Write by all means, and I can certainly get your 
letter sent under cover to the Colonial Secretary, to 
whom I will write myself. Luckily, he is an acquaint- 
ance of mine, and he will make some effort to find 
Vernor out, and seo that he gets your letter. You 
need have no apprehensions on the score of his 
attempting self-destruction. A man who, like Vernor, 
has sacrificed honour. to retain life w:t! scarcely put 
that precious possession in jeopardy by ois own. act.” 

“Do not speak in that. bitter tone!” she entreated. 
“ Vernor hag done many things to alienate my heart 
from him; bat I have still a tender regard for him, 
and his evil deeds have been bitterly brought home to 
him.” 


“True, my love; and if his present sufferings bring 
forth the fruits of repentance, they will not, have been 
inflicted in v: For your sake, if not for his own, I 
will serve Vernor to the utmost extent.of my ability. 
I have no faith in eal he has more than once 
been weighed in the bala: mand found wanting. But 
we will let that pass. I will endeavour to gaia his 
pardon on the condition that he Témains for ever an 






exile, for: I never, wish to see . It will 

be best to keep his tpi rom/Ethel. The 

r child would herself ill over the misfortunes 

ef the wretched race who has already done her 
such irreparable injury.” 

“ Yes,” assented Mrs. Digby. ‘Ethel neod know 

nothing of it till Vernor is releaged. It,would be best 


to keep it to ourselves.” ° 

“I must consult with Gerald. Mr. Clyde maybe 
able to aid us; he has an extensive business connexion 
among the nobility, and he would help any one bear- 
ing the name of Methurn.” 

“ Of course Gerald must be takea into our councils. 
He will write to Mr. Clyde with ty. Vernor 
speaks of humbling himself to ask aid ; but Ido 
not know why he should regard it in that light. My 
son will gladly serve him.” 

“Can you not comprehend that the integrity and 
self-respect that Gerald has shown in his career have 
been a tacit reproach to his kinsman? It is not likely 
that Vernor has any other feeling toward him than a 
sore sense of inferiority, which does not usually beget 
affection. If Gerald had been the heir of tlie house, 





outlawry; its honour stained! by the eonduct of its 
present head. Forgive me, Agnes, for speaking thus 
of one you still regard with affection ; but Vernor’s 
eonduct has entirely forfeited my respect. Gerald will 
yet restore the old family to its ancient prestige, and, 


seeing him at some future day the lord of the Priory, 
with the title and estates of his uncle restored to 
him.” 

“T have no wish for my son to displace his cousin, 
nor can I see how he can ever recever the estate that 
has been forfeited.” 

“ There are more ways than one to accomplish that, 
and I have a plan in my mind to bring about that re- 
sult.” 
She looked at him with surprise, and he wenton: 

“For many years I lived quietly in this place, be- 
eause Alice had the advantages of a good school with- 
out being separated from me. My income is good, 
and I have laid up a considerable sum of money from 
it. After settling the fine levied on me, I find that I 
still have enouch left to prevent the Priory from falling | 
into the hands of strangers. It was bestowed on a 
needy courtier, who isin want of ready money, and I 
am already in -treaty for its purchase. I shall get a 
good bargain, from which Gerald may in future be 
the gainer.” 

Mrs, Digby clasped his hand and carried it to her 
li 


ps. 

“Ever good—ever thoughtful for others! How 
shall I thank you for this most unexpected kind- 
ness ? ” 

“Pooh! it is not mnch to thank me for, my dear. I 
do not propose to give the property to Gerald. He 
must work and save; and when he is rich enongh, ‘he 
shall pay me back what I gave for it. In the mean- 
time, the ineome I shall derive from the estate will 
pay me a handsome interest.” 

“The service will be none the less for that. If 


| breakfast-table, when the mail was brought in. 
| Mr. Digby and his wife had letters to read, which oc- 
| cupied their attention, and Ethel took up the small 


tell-tale face, my love, and do not let them suspect the 
new cause of uneasiness Vernor has given us.” 

Ethel and Alice came in from a morning walk, the 
latter as blooming as before her illness; and after 
pausing a few moments to listen to their lively 
chatter, Mr. Digby departed to scek Gerald, and 
consult with him as to the steps to be taken to rescue 
Vernor from his unpleasant state of durance. 

He carried the letter with him, and, after perusing 
it, the twe gentlemen earnostly discussed the chances 
of success in such an undertaking. Gerald saw all 
the difficulties in the way, but they did not deter him 
from using his utmost efforts to serve his cousin. He 
wrote to Mr. Clyde without delay, and appealed to 
him to aid the nephew of his old friend in this sad 
crisis of his fate. 

Mr. Clyde knew little of Vernor’s past career; he 
was filled with sympathy for a young man of good 
family on whom such a calamity had fallen, and he 
replied to Gerald immediately, assuring him that he 
would use,such influence as he in Vernor’a 
behalf. Through some of his noble clients he hoped 
soon to be able to reach the ear of the king. 

The letter of Mrs, Digby was despatched to Jamaica 
by her husband under cover to the Colonial Secretary, 
and then there was a dreary interval of suspense as to 
the result of their efforts. 

Mr. Digby had also applied to the friends of whom 
he had spoken, and in reply they promised to make an 
effort. in the exile’s behalf when the resentment 
against Monmouth's followers had sufficiently sub- 
sided to.afford a chance of success to such an ap- 
plication. 

The season was unusually stormy, and many nights 
Mrs. Digby lay awake listening to the wind that 
wailed around the house, fancying that in every 
gust she heard the dying shrieks of the unhappy 
Vernor. 

Nowspapers were then scarcely known; an insig- 
nificant sheet called the News Letter was issued 
weekly in London, which came regularly to Mr. 
Digby. 

On its arrival, the shipping intelligence was eagerly 
scanned for some notice of the arrival of the Sally Ann 
at her place of destination. 

One morning the family were assembled areund the 
Both 


dingy square of paper, and glanced over it. Suddenly, 


| she exclaimed : 


“Oh, this is too dreadful! ” 

Mrs. Digby laid down her letter, and became slightly 

le. 

“What have you there, my dear, that moves you so 
much? ” she asked. 

“Oh, aunty, those poor creatures that were sent to 
the colonies have been shipwrecked, and the whole of 
them lost.” : 

“What was the name of the vessel?” asked 
Mr. Disby, seeing that his wife was incapable of 

eaking. 

“ The Sally Ann.” 

Mrs. Digby uttered a cry, and covered her face with 
her hands. Ethel could not account for her emotion, 
and she looked up bewildered. 

“ What is it, aunty; why should you be so much 
distressed ? ” 

“Oh, child, child, don’t ask me now. Read—read 


| —I must hear what is told of this sad disaster.” 


With faltering voice, for, by some electric chain 
of sympathy, Mrs. Digby’s agitation had communi- 
cated itself to her, Ethel read the following para- 
graph: , 

“The ship Sally Ann, en which so many of the 
political prisoners sent into exile were emburked, has 
gone down almost in sight of port, carrying with her 
every soul on board except her officers, who menaged 
to escape iu the long-boat. We do not intend to say 
that these men were undeserving of the hard fate to 
which they were condemned, but we do say that a 
most shameful and culpable act has been committed 
by those in authority. 

“The vessel chartered for this purpose was notori- 
ously unseaworthy, and the shipwreck so near the 


rise to the most unpleasant suspicions tiat foul play 
was intended from the first. In God’s name, if the 











Gerald can regain his family inheritance by his own 
efforts, I shall feel prouder of it than if it had become 
his by descent.” 


| served death, let them bear the penalty as human | 


| beings, but not to be battened down in a foul hold, 


coast of Jamaica, the escape of the officers alone, give | 


| from the uncontrollable emotion of his wife. She was 


weeping convulsively, and the young girl fixed her 
eyes upon her with a frightened and perplexed ex- 
pression. Suddenly she arose, approached her aunt, 
and w.ch pale lips faltered: 

“TI see it all now. Vernor was among those men. 
He was not permitted to escape to Holland. Oh, aunty, 
this is a terrible blow! Poor—poor Vernor ! would that 
I could have saved him.” 

Mrs. Digby clasped her in her arms, and together 
they wept over the fate of the hapless young man. 

Mr. Digby re-read the paragraph, and said in a tone 
he vainly endeavoured to render hopeful : 

“Don’t.give up at once. Vernor may haveescaped, 
for Ihecarcely think they would confine him with the 
humblest.class of prisoners. I know he isa strong 
swimmer, andas the vessel was near the coast, there 
may have been a chance for him to save his life. But 
even if he failed to do so, the fate is infinitely better 
than to.be sold as a slave to some man who might 
have treated him badly. My dear Ethel, do not weep 
80 violently; you must control your feelings, or you 
will make yourself iil.” 

thel struggled to recover calmness, but the many 

shocks she had lately endured at last told upon her 
delicate frame, and in a few hours she was prostrated 
by sévero illness, which confined her for many weeks 
to her cough. 

In her turn, Alice watched beside her, and when 
she had sufficiently recovered to listen with interest, 
Gerald spent every hour he could spare from his busi- 
‘ness in reading aloud to her, as had been his habit in 
earlier days. 

Every effort was made to discover if Vernor had 
actually perished in the shipwreck of the Sally Ann, 
and before the winter passed away confirmation came 
that he was among those left on board the ship; she 
bad struck upon a ledge of rocks, in a few moments 
went to pieces, and so far as was known, not a soul 
gmong the prisoners had escaped. 

Insensibly the sad memories connected with Vernor 
| faded from the mind of the young sufferer as time 

passed on, and once more Ethel walked the earth with 
a sense of freedom that was delightful to her. She 
reproached herself with this feeling, but the glad con- 
| sciousness that no bar remained between herself and 
Gerald would make itself felt, and a new spring of 
happiness awoke in her severely tried heart. 

The shade of sadness which had often been seen on 
Gerald’s brow passed away, and he gave himself up to 
the detightful thought that by the time Ethel was old 

‘enough to become his wife he would be in a position 
to claim her as his own. 7 

No word of love passed between them, for she was 
yet too young to be bound by any pledges, but as 
the years went on those two kiadred souls were 
knit together by bonds strong as death, lasting as 
eternity. 

No communication came from Vernor, and finally 
the family scttled in the belief that ho had shared the 

fate of his companions in exile. The legal proceed- 
ings which had been contemplated were laid aside, as 
it was considered useless to pursue them when Ethel 
was already released from her bouds by Verunor’s 
death. 

The Priory had passed into the possession of Mr. 
Digby, and he assured Gerald that he only held it in 
trust for him. So soon as he was able to repay the 
purchase-money, he would restore it to him. In the 
meantime, le set aside a certain portion of the annual 
income derived from the estate as a portion for Ethel, 
as ho satis!actorily ascertained that a large sum from 
her inheritance had passed into the possession of Sir 
Hugh which had been expended in the improvement 
of the property. 

With this bright prospeet before him, Gerald 
laboured with untiring assiduity in his profession, and 
won golden opinions from all who knew him, His 
old friend, Mr. Clyde, threw much business in his 

| hands, for which he was well paid, and his day-dream 

began to assume a tangib'e shape. 

| Ethel was maturing into a lovely and accomplished 
| woman, for she sought to render herself a companion 
| for him in the days to come, not to be a mere toy for 
' the amusement of an idle hour. 

The people of England were still in a restless and 
| discontented state; .‘nd the tyrannical rule of James I. 
| was slowly maturing the revolution which compelled 











offenders against the tranquillity of the country de+) him to abdicate the throne, and the Prince of Orange 


was made king under the title of William IIT. 
Both Mr. Digby and his stepson took a warm in- 


“ He wil] do it, Agnes! Gerald works industriously. | where disease and death held their revels during a | terest in public affairs; they clearly foresaw what the 
He has will nnd intelligence, and we shall yet see | long and stormy voyage, to be sent into the depths of | end must be, and when the final arrangemeuts were 


him mount higher than any of his name have done 
before.” 


| the ecean nearly at its close. 
“'1¢ is heart-sickening to think of this great wrong 


| made for the landing of William at Torbay, many 
‘of the negociations that secretly passed were sent 


“How happy I am that you appreciate my boy so ‘as the finale to the dismal tragedy that has becu | through the agency of Morton and Methurn, and the 


highly. The approbation of such a man as you are 
is worth gaining.” 


“Tam glad you think 80, Mrs. Digby; but if you himself happy if he escapes the vengeance of the | 


fatter me much more, I shall be in danger of becoming 


conceited. Here come the girls! Brighten up your inthe hope that Ethel’s attention would be drawn  attaindershould be removed from the uame of Methura, 


‘ enacted in our country during the last four months.” 
“ The writer of that is a bold man, and may esteem 


i government for speaking so plainly,” said Mr. Digby, 


junior ner of the firm twice visited the Hague, aud 
| was privately received by the Prinos of Orange. 
| William graciously promised that on his accession 
tothe throne, as the reward for Gerald’s services, the 
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and the family honours and estate be restored to its 
present representative. 

It was a joyful day for Gerald when the loud-toned 
bells of Taunton rang out the jubilant peal for the ac- 
cession of William, and men congratulated each other 
that the tyranny under which the country had so long 
groaned was at an end. 

The blood so ruthlessly shed in the rebellion of 
Monmouth, was avenged in the downfall of the 
Stuarts, and James, in his turn, was an exile and a 
wanderer. 

Gerald’s claims were not forgotten; and as soon 
as his government was established on a firm foot- 
ing, William redeemed the pledges he had made to 
him. 

The Priory was purchased of Mr. Digby and pre- 
sented to him, with permission to assume the title 
which had been borne by his uncle. 





CHAPTER XXVIL 


Eruet was now twenty years of age. She was 
pétite in person, but exquisitely formed, and her sweet 
face was radiant with health and intelligence. 

Every obstacle to the union of the lovers was seem- 
ingly removed, and Gerald might now express the 
feelings that had been long understood. 

He lost no time in doing so, and Ethel became his 
plighted bride. 

* At last you are my own,” said Gerald, with love- 
beaming eyes. “ Dearest Ethel, I have toiled for you 
—waited for you as long as Jacob of old for his be- 
loved Rebecca. Once I thought you were gone from 
me for ever, and I cannot tell you how deeply my life 
was saddened by the thought that I had lost you ; that 
one who must have made you wretched had snatched 
you from me.” 

“Poor Vernor!” she sighed. “ His fate was so 
sad, that I forgive him for all the unhappiness he 
caused us both. I was a little simpleton to be flattered 
into giving him such power over my fate; but I de- 
clare to you, Gerald, that through all that time, there 
was a secret little corner in my heart, where all your 
kindness was shut up, for I was afraid to open it, and 
look fairly into it, lest any childish love for you should 
spring out, and overshadow that I was in duty bound 
to cherish for Vernor. Yet he did not take much 
pains to make me love him, andI now know that he 
never cared for me. 

“No, my darling; charming as you are—-precious as 
you are tomy heart—there could be no affinity between 
you andmy unhappy cousin. He has gone to his ac- 
count, poor fellow! and I will say nothing against 





(NEWS OF VERNOR METHURN ARRIVES. } 


him; but if the day had come on which he would 
have claimed you as his wife—if he had treated you 
unkindly—I believe I should have attempted to tear 
you from him by force. I have always felt that I had 
the best right to you; now I am convinced that a 
higher Power designed us for each other, and after 
severe trial and tribulation it has brought about our 
union.” 

“T trust so, Gerald. And may that Power watch 
over us, and enable us to walk in the path he has ap- 
pointed to us honourably, truly, and religiously.” 

“Amen!” reverently responded her lover; and 
they went hand in hand from the shaded garden, in 
which this interview had taken place, to announce 
their betrothal to Mr. Digby and his wife. 

They found them in the library; and Mr. Digby 
was opening a letter, sealed with black, which had 
been just received. He looked up, saw the young pair 
who came in radiant with happiness, and demanded 
his blessing on their union. Mrs. Digby was already 
prepared for the announcement, and she offered her 
congratulations with tender smiles, and fervently em- 
braced Ethel as her daughter. 

“Bless my soul, young people, you have lost no 
time in settling this affair!” said Mr. Digby, laugh- 
ing. “Only yesterday came Gerald's promotion to 
the dignity of the baronetcy and estate, and to-day 
he has found a mistress for his house.” 

“The mistress was chosen many years ago, sir; 
but till now I have had nothing to offer but an empty 
hand, which I thought scarcely worthy of accept- 
ance. Ethel consents to share my good fortune, and 
if you approve, there will be no delay in making her 
my wife.” 

“T not only approve, but I give you my warmest 
wishes for the happiness you both deserve. Let the 
joy-bells ring, and have the wedding over as seon as 
the settlements can be made, and the bride's outfit 
prepared. You are a noble fellow, Gerald, and my 
little Ethel is a pearl of price, I assure you.” 

Alice came in—a brilliant, dark damsel of stately 


fmien and noble presence. She warmly offered her 


congratulations, and Mr. Digby at last remembered 

the letter he had so long held unopened in his hand. 

He uttered an exclamation of surprise, and after read- 

ing the communication twice, looked seriously at 
thel. 

“My dear, this letter concerns you, and the news 
it contains makes so material a change in your pro- 
spects, that I scarcely know if Sir Gerald Methurn, 
with all his newly-acquired dignities, will be a suit- 
able match for you.” 

Ethel grew pale, then flushed deeply, and her 



























clasp tightened upon the hand Gerald still held in his 


own. 

“T am Gerald’s plighted wife, and no change ia 
my prospects shall make me recede from the pledges I 
have given him. What is it, dear sir? Mas another 
fortune fallen unexpectedly to me? ” 

“ It is even so, Ethel; and more than fortune. You 
are now the representative of your family honours. 
Your uncle is dead; he has left no child to inherit his 
estates, and you are now Baroness Clifton, of Cliffden. 
This letter is from the family lawyer, and he requests 
that I will bring you up to London as soon as pos- 
sible, that steps may be taken to put you in possession 
of your inheritance.” 

A bright expression of joy lighted up her face, and 
turning to her lover, she exclaimed: 

“And Gerald, who sought me portionless, and 
almost dependent, shall have it all. He shall enter 

rliament, where his talents and elequence will give 

im fame and position. Here is my hand, Gerald, and 
with it I joyfully endow you with all my honours, 
such as they are. You will make a name beside 
which that of the proudest Olifton shall sink into in- 
nificance.” 

“Thank you, my generous love,” he tenderly re- 
plied, as he pressed her hand to his lips. “But Iam 

lad this not happen a few weeks earlier, for then 

should have hesitated to ask a lady so richly dowered 
to become my bride. Now we have looked into each 
other’s hearts, and mere worldly distinctions cannot 
stand between us.” 

“ As if they could ever have done so! Fie, Gerald! 
why should you speak thus? Have we not loved each 
other for years? Have you not always been my best 
friend? And if this fortune had come asa bar to our 
union, [ would have renounced it.” 

“Bravo, my child! there speaks the true heart,” 
said Mr. Digby. ‘“ But the marriage must he deferred 
until you are mistress of Cliffden. Then wo will have 
a grand old English wedding, and all yeur tenants 
shall drink to the happiness of the bride and groom.” 

With some annoyance Gerald felt that it must be so. 
He had hoped to make Ethel his own in a few weeks 
at farthest, but now he knew that months must elapse 
before the tedious delays of the law would enable her 
to establish herself in her new position, and her guar- 
dian to have such settlements prepared as her new 
dignities demanded. But he was too happy to grumble 
much, especially as it was arranged that the whole 

rty should accompany Ethel to London, and go 
con there to Cliffden, where the marriage was to 
celebrated. 

(To be continued) 
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CHAPTER L 
THE HAMMOCK-MAKERS. 


Ix the central portion of the Caribbean Sea there is 
® group of islands which is called on an old Spanish 
map before me Las Islas Escondidas, or the Hidden 
Isiands. The largest, Isla Grande, is about fifteen 
miles in length to six to eight in breadth, and is rich 
in every variety of tropical scenery. 

On the north side of the Isla Grande, midway 
between its ends, there is a deep land-locked bay, in 
which a hundred ships might anchor, at the head of 
which stood a village of two or three hundred inhabi- 
tants, who were chiefly employed in hammock-making 
and fishing. 

To the right of this village, on the promontory de- 
fining the southern side of the bay, stood a neat cot- 
tage, under several lofty palms, which formed a strik- 
ing feature of that part of the coast. 

In the little porch of the cottage, one afternoon in 
August, 1820, were seated three persons, comprising a 
family named Leol, a middle-aged man, a youth of 
twenty years, and a young girl. 

The first had a frank and honest face, and was the 
possessor of a hardy frame; but there was nothing 
remarkable about him, save that he seemed more 
intelligent and domestic than the majority of his 
neighbours. 

The last was the daughter of the preceding, Iolet 
Leol, a bright-eyed and rosy-cheeked maiden of seven- 
teen or eighteen years, with unusual beauty, and with 
an intelligence that was still more remarkable for one 
in ner walk of life. She was both noble and charm- 


he middle figure in the group, and the one the 
most noticeable, was that of Ruy Leol, the foster-son 
of the old hammock-maker, and consequently the 
foster-brother of Iolet. 

Ruy was of splendid appearance, having a tall and 
powerful frame, well-knit by an active life, and a 
countenance expressive of the rare manliness and 
ability with which nature had endowed him. 

His real name and origin were unknown. He had 
been left one night, when a mere babe, before the cot- 
tage of Senor Leol, and it was supposed that he had 
been put ashore, for some cause or other, from some 

ig vessel. 

During the last five years he had studied hard every 
spare moment, having a natural inclination in that 
direction, and he had become a master of sciences and 


|SENOR NERLE MEETS IOLET.] 
languages, and the possessor of quite a library, which 


he had greatly prized. 

The Leols were engaged, at the moment we look 
upon them, in netting hammocks, and in watching a 
galleon which had appeared off the bay, and was 
about a couple of miles from it. 

The wind had been light and changeful during the 
day, and was now dying out gradually, so that the 
galleon (which had been several hours visible) had 
beceme nearly motionless, a puff only occasionally 
filling and shaking her sails. 

As the Leols continued to watch the stranger, con- 
versing with one another, a cloud was seen rising 
above the western horizon and advancing towards the 


“ Tt’s my opinion, Ruy,” said Leol, with a glance at 
the sky, “that yon galleon had better take shelter in 
the bay till to-morrow. She’s too much among the 
islands to move after nightfall under such a gale as is 
coming.” 

“That’s clear enough,” replied Ruy. ‘‘ Perhaps her 
commander contemplates such a step. See! a boat is 
being lowered from her.” 

The movement he had remarked was sufficient to 
attract the general attention of the villagers, young 
and old, and they collected on the beach, watching the 
proceedings. It was seldom that a vessel passed 
within sight of Isla Grande, and still less frequertly 
that one had any communication with the inhabitants. 

“Now that a sensation has broken in upon our 
work, father,” said Iolet Leol, arising, “I will go and 
pay my promised visit to Senora Miron, and take her 
some of those nice fish.” 

“ Very well, child,” said her father. “ Return be- 
fore dark!” 

The girl took her unfinished hammock into the 
house, provided herself with a little basket of dainties 
likely to please an invalid neighbour, and left the 
dwelling, with a light remark to her father and Ruy, 
going down the coast of the island. 

The boat, which had been seen leaving the galleon, 
neared the shore rapidly, propelled by a dozen stout 
arms, and was soon near enough for the watchers to 
mark distinctly the noble and distinguished appearance 
of the man in command of it. A few moments more 
and it reached the land. 

“A good day to you all, senors,” was the greeting 
of the new-comer. “I wish to see the best weather- 
prophet and pilot among you!” 

“That's Ruy Leol! ” cried a dozen voices in chorus. 
“Where is be? ” 

The young hammock-maker, who had steadily con- 





tinued his work, was pointed out by a score of willing 















hands, and the distinguished-looking visitor moved 
along the shore towards the cottage. 

He was about forty-five years of age, and sucha 
man as one may take a day's journey without 
meeting—dignified and aristocratic, without being 
haughty; kind and genial, without being either 
patronizing or familiar; deeply versed in business, 
without being debased by it; in a word, a man of 
true nobility; one who considers and entirely respects 
the rights and happiness of others while commanding 
his own. He was richly dressed, in that plain style 
which is a part of true refinement. 

His wishes were soon stated to Ruy. 

He was the owner of the vessel, aud wanted a pilot 
to bring her into the bay, as a precautionary measure 
against the coming tempest. He scanned thie face of 
the young hammock-maker closely, while talking with 
him, appearing to be struck by it. 

The conversation of the two men exhibited entire 
accord on the prospects ef a sterm, and the necessity 
of seeking tlie shelter of the bay, and Ruy went off 
with the stranger to the vessel. She was large, and 
both old and old-fashioned, having three decks and a 
high stern and bew. She carried a crew of thirty 
men, and well armed. 

Her captain was a young man of fine presence and 
ability, and had a manner which at once fixed the 
respect of Ruy, and placed him at his ease. Taking 
command, the young pilot ordered out a brace of boats 
to tow, took advantage of every puff of wind, keeping 
a sharp look-out for the reefs lining the channel in 
several places, and in an hour the galleon was safely 
anchored in the bay. 

“ We have reached this safety none to soon, Senor 
Leol,” said the owner of the galleon, when the pilot’s 
duties were ended. ‘I suppose your bay is quite safe 
now that we are fairly in it? ” 

“Quite safe, senor. You will house all, ef course, 
and drop all your anchors, but it will be an extra- 
ordinary gale, indeed, if it gives you any particular 
trouble!” 

The owner unconsciously drew a sigh of relief at 
these words, and then took several doubloons care- 
lessly from his pocket, and handed them to Ruy, 
saying: 

“ Accept these for my sincere thanks for your care 
and skilfulness, Senor Leol!” 

“Tt's too much for the service, senor,” said Ruy, 
quickly. “The half of one of those pieces is amply 
sufficient !” 

The wealthy stranger looked at him a moment, not 
only with a wondering and inquiring glance, but with 


positive astonishment, and then said: 
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“Nonsense! You have earned more than a common 
fee. If I mistake not, there was a moment, as that 


last puff struck us in the narrows, when a.less skilful | 


eye aud hand would have got us into trouble. Take 
it—TI insist!” 

A heightened colour came. to Rny’s face at the 
compliment paid him, as he replied, with a quiet 
smile: 

“ All that is in the way of busitiess. Nevertheless, 
since I have had, as you are pleased to notice, some 
extra anxicty and trouble, I will accept one of those 
pieces, as I have a very particular use for it.” 

The stranger's face expressed a kindly interest and 
undisguised admiration, and he tried to force larger 
pey upon Ruy than he had named, but in vain. He 

nally said : 

“Well, perhaps I shall see you again before we 
can resume our voyage. In the meantime, as you are 
certainly quite a different person from any I 
tofind here, let me ask you afew questions. First, 
do you see anything singular in our presence in these 
waters?” 


"Well, yes, if yon want a candid y, senor. It | teristic of the tropics, and combining to render Isla 

pera to me ie one of three ar : ee — : perfect paradise to its ee. ts. 

at you have n drive out. of your course, that | Pineapples, papaws, lantains, 

ou re gone out of it, nf chal or that you | spices, and Sraite aed vegetables, ware.there in 
ve intentionally run. out of: it to p clear of | prefasion. Birds of alli kinds, inclading water-fow 

¥ ' mn nd Ruy saw green turtles and fish luxu- 

The stranger's eyes. sparkled, and he exclaimed: in the Tageons and créeks, where they 


“Capital! You résson well) Stmor Leol. Let me 
frankly say, since I see that yon are a reliable man, 
both at head and heart, that the latter supposition,is 
the trie one. We have been chased by a pirate, 
we believed to be the famous Scourge, or Bloodhound, 
or whatever he is called.” 

“It’s quite likely. We hear of him occasionally in 
these waters. You shook him off? ” 

“ Yes, or he us, I hardly know which. The fact of 
the case is that he was near us last night at sunset 
and eut of sight this morning, just as we found our- 
selves out of wind. What becomes of him when he 
thus vanishes? Has be a retreat on sothe of these 
is'ands? Is it possible that he goesjashore somewhere 
as « quiet citizen, when hiding from pursuit er tired 
of his profession?” 

* That’s hard to say,” replied Ruy. “The thing 
that admits of no doubt,” he added, pleasantly, ‘is 
that you are fertunate to be well rid of him.” 

“ You really know nothing about him, then?” 

“ Nothing definite,” answered Ruy, “nothing more 
than everyone knows in these seas.” 

After a few further remarks, he took his leave of 
the owner and commander, they causing him to be 
sent ashore in a boat. Their parting glances were ex- 
pressive of a singular interest. 

“ Who does that young man look like?” asked the 
stranger, abruptly, as he turned to his captain. 

“Like yourself, count.” 

“You noticed it, then—the strange resemblance. 
It occupied me all the while he was here, and tempted 
me to say something confidential to him.” 

“"Twere idle to do so,” said Captain Remero, 
gravely. “The seas do not give up their dead.” 

“ And yet I was tempted to ask of him his history. 
As it is, I will see him again. Of course, the resem- 
blance means nothing, in the light of sober fact, but 
it increases my deep interest in him. I'll see him to- 


inorrow.” 
Ruy had now reached the shore, and the boat was 
en its way back to the galleon. On landing, he was 


met by a crowd of his acquaintances, all asking for 
some information about the vessel and its occupants. 
Dismissing them by telling them that he really knew 
nothing of the stranger, Ray hurried to the cottage, 
where his father was now quietly reposing from the 
labours of the day, and smoking a pipe. 

“ Well, Ruy, what is she?” he asked. ‘She has an 
air of mystery. I notice that she is well armed, and 
that a guard is posted fore and aft.” 

“She is mysterious, that’s certain,” replied Ruy; 
“ but she’s honest, Ican vouch for it, Her owner and 
eommander are gentlemen. I like them! ” 

Leaving his father to await the return of Tolet, our 
hero improved his appearance by brushing his hair 


and changing his clothes, and then went to the litile | 


store of the village, where he expended his doubloon 
and some additional change in a book and a dress, and 
set out through the rear of the village towards the 
interior ef the island. 


CHAPTER IL 
YOLA. 


As we have indicated, Isla Grande was one of those 
paradises which are found only in the West Indies, 
and its beauty burst upon the sight of the young 
hammock-maker the instant he reached the little hill 
at the beck of the village—a landscape of several 
square miles spreading out before him, and forming a 


miniature of the whole earth, having rivers, creeks, | 


lakes, woods, valleys, plains, &c., all as wild asin the | 
primeval morning of their existence. 

As he passed along, he saw palms of various genera, 
‘including the stately cabbage-palm, with leaves like 
| waving plumes. He saw tall mange-trees, with 
| spreading tops, with leaves pendant in dark green 
masses, and with trunks like smooth and even columns. 
| He saw the summits of the rocky hills crowned, in 
glorious luxuriance, with tree-ferns, over which 
convolvoli and other creepers had climbed and sus- 
pended their painted and odorous blossoms. He saw 
the trunks of trees almost hidden by gay and fragrant 
mosses, and the soil thickly sprinkled with plants 
and flowers that are cherished as exotics, and aro in- 
toxicating in their rich perfumes, He saw the wild 
fig-tree, of giant proportions, sending down suckers 
from its branches into the earth from aheight of eighty 
or ninety feet, each tree thus forming'a grove in itself. 
He saw fields of bamboo, of marvellous. growth: the 
nutmeg, the cassia, the Briegdly Islaud: bread-fruit, 
and a thousand other rare and valuable products, 
growing in the wild and magnificent. pomp so:cliarac- 


were so easi}, t that the sport of hunting, fish- 
ing, and tartting. fost their ba Os Isle Grande, and 
the person on the island daily fed on what are 
in places the rarest and most costly luxuries. 

Phrongh this charming scenery, so fragrant, our 
hero eded about half a mile, and at length came 
in view of an old and small stone monastery, built on 
a deep arm of the sea, in a densejungle. It was re- 
puted by the villagers to have been erected by a band 
of monks, who retired to this lovely spot many years 
before, and who deserted it not long after it was 
finished, returning w. they came. It was now 
the residence of Padre- , the only priest on the 
island, his reputed niede Yola, and their old house- 
keeper. Near the padre’s residence stood the old 
church, where the villagers assembled every Sabbath. 

Passing inte a grove, Ruy soon penetrated into a 
romantic spot at some distance from the priest’s dwel- 
| ling. The trees were draped in blossoming creepers, | 
and the tops of some of them were broad sheets of | 
odorous flowers. 

Suspended between two of these trees, and rocking 
gently to and fro at considerable distance above him, 
was a handsome and strongly made hammock, From 
the ground, no occupant could be seen. 

Ruy smiled as he saw a rope ladder dangling against 
one of the trees, and quickly mounted, ascending into 
| the branches, and creeping out so that he oould look 
! into the hammock. | 
| An enchanting picture met his gaze. Reclining | 

against pile of soft and rich looking shawls, with a | 
book in one hand, and her lap filled with oranges, 
| bananas, and confectionery, was a young girl. She 
was not more than seventeen, and possessed « petite 
| and graceful form, a classic head, crowned with pale 
| golden curls, and a face so spirituelle, so charming in 
its innocence, 80 exquisitely perfect and delicate in its 
| rare and glorious beauty, that it seemed the face of an 
|angel. Ruy’s eyes looked tenderly and lovingly upon 
| her. 
| “Yola,” he said, softly, “ guess who’s here?” 
| ‘The girl looked up with a start of delight, ex- 
| claiming : 
| “Oh, Ruy, I’m so glad to see you!” 
| The young man returned her loving embrace with 
rc fervour that showed how devotedly he loved her. | 
“What are you reading, darling?” he then said, 
picking up her book; “‘ Spanish, Frepch, or English ?” 

“Thanks to you, dear Ruy,” answered Yola, 
lovingly ; “I ean read or speak all three of these lan- 
guages. This book is Byron’s poems, in English, the 
one you bought me at Havana.” ; 

“ Let me hear you read a little,” said Ruy. 

The young girl obeyed, reading with a pure ac- 
| cent and clear comprehension. 

** Well done, little Yola,” he said, with a smile, as he 
closed the book. “ Here is your reward.” 





ing it up to her in soft folds. “And I do love you! * 
she added, nestling in his bosom. “You must have 
deprived yourself of books to give me this splendid 
dress; and I love you all the more for your generous 
self-denial.” 

“Tam glad you like it,” answered Ruy, delighted 
with the reception of his gifts. ‘‘I came over to have 
a long talk with you, little Yola. I have been think- 
ing of becoming a sailor.” 

“A sailor!” exclaimed the girl, her oheck paling 
and her eyes becoming frightened in their expression. 
“Oh! Ruy, would you be a sailor, and leave me here, 
where no one loves me—leave me to mourn continually 
for you?” 

“Tf it were necessary for me to go, little darling,” 
he said, tenderly, “‘ yon would be brave and hopeful— 
I know you would. You know I am poor, and shall 
have to work at hammock-making a long while before 
I can make a pretty home for you. I want to get 
rich, and bring you to a luxurious ——” 

“No, Ruy!” interrupted Yola. ‘You must not 
think of going off and working alone. It is not the 
luxuries I care for—it is you! Think, dear Ruy, how 
happy I could make in your little cabin down by 
the sea. How I d festoon it with flowers—weave 










mats to carpet it. How you d add, to. it, and 
brighten it up; cad bee SEE k sly and 
earnest! ether. I want. th you, » 
mio! Idon't want-to, i I g from 
it..w! you. have.) ‘alone. No, no, my own 
Ruy! I want to be eo. wile in poverty as well 
asin wealth!” 


rs came to Ruy’s eyes at her artless confession, 
and he said, in a voice full of emotion, as he pressed 
her to his breast : 

“A man blessed by the love of such a noble and 
pure little woman as you are, Yolx, can do no less 
than become and great for her sake. You are 
the star that lights me onward and upward—you are 
my patron saint, little Yola—you are the shrine of my 
aspirations—the ark of my hopes and rest! Do you 
believe,” he added, “that your uncle will consent to 
our marriage ?” 

“TI don’t believe he is my uncle,” answered the 
girl, her bright, sweet face clouded for a moment; 
“T wish I knew whol am, Ruy! There's some mys- 
tery about me, and I’d like to know what itis. The 
padre would like to keep me in ignorance, and he 
tells me such strange things ——” 

“ Strange things? ” echoed Ruy. 

“Yes. His eyes gleamed frightfully when he said 
them. He tells me I shall go to purgatory if I love 
any young man on the island! But, purgatory or no 
purgatory,” she added, “I love you! I love you! 
And I am going to marry you, too, Ray!” 

Our hero sighed, while tears again came to his eyes. 
The love of such a pure child-woman, so lovely, so 
beautiful, and so innecent, thrilled him with a wor- 
shipping tenderness—s strong and protecting love. 

The mystery of her relations, and the strange ac- 
tions of the padre in warning her against loving any 
of the youth in Isla Grande, made him fear that, in 
his poverty and obscurity, he would be refused, if he 
should ask for her. 

Besides, the padre had always appeared to hate him, 
even from his early boyhood. That hatred had its 
cause, he believed, in some mystery he could not 
fathom. 

“I think I shall have to go away, Yola,” he said, 
after a thought*ul pause. “ Perhaps the padre intends 
to get you a rich husband, one of these days, aud so 
wishes you to keep aloof from young men here! I 
shan’t be gone long at a time, if I decide to go, 
darling! ” 

“ Wait a while longer!” said the girl, blushing. 
“Old Yora said one day that I was no relation to the 
padre, and I am going to ask him abont it. Perhaps 
l’m somebody rich. If I am, Ruy, I'll give it all to 
you. Wait a little while longer!” 

“Tf you had millions, it would not change my 
purpose of carving my way, darling. I must rise by 
my own strength of will and purpose. I must mark 
my path. I have no wish to live and die, little Yola, 
like the people around us. I want to leave my mark!” 

The girl’s face flushed with loving admiration. 

** You are right, Ruy, as you always are,” she said. 





He handed her the book and bundle, 

The book was opened first, and proved to be a richly- 
bound copy of De Solis’ “ Conquest of Mexico.” 

“Oh, thank you, dear Ruy! How much I shall 
prize it! ” she exclaimed, flushing with delight, “How 
good you were to buy it for me.” 

“Now open the bundle,” said her lover, sharing her 
pleasure. “See how you like its contents,” 

The girl untied the package, revealing its contents 
an dress of blue «ilk, sprinkled closely with snow- 

06. 

Although fall of # sweet and womanly delicacy, 
Yoia was but a child in her enthusiasm, and her ad- 
miration was pleasant to witness. 

“ I do love pretty things, dear Ruy,” she said, hold- 





“ You want to leave a shining track, like the vessels 
in the sunlight! And that reminds me,” she added, 
| “that as I lay here this afternoon I saw a handsome 
galleon enter the ap. Perhaps some one on board of 
her might help you!” 
“T will go and see!” he said. “Itisa good i ica!” 
He told her of his visit to it, and descri!ed the 
| owner and the commander, concluding : 
| “They are both gentlemen. It may be tnat they 
will give me ing to do!” 
Yolas approved his resolve, and to weep. 
“Twill be true to you, darling!” she whispered; 
“don’t mind my foolish tears. I'll think of you 
continually day and night, and pray for you. I will 
not reveal our love or engagement, bu: will wait for 
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you hopefully and patiently, feeling that I too have 


Senor Nerle. I can only repeat that I do not love 


| her gaze—the emooth and even walks of sea-pebbles 


something to do! And you will always remember, | you, that I cannot change my decision, and that I am | and sand being lined with gorgeous blossoms, shaded 


Buy, how your little Yols loves you!” 

She embraced him, clinging to him, unable to re- 
strain her tears, yet foreing » smile that touched her 
lover's heart with the keenness of a knife. 

An hour or two passed in sweet communion, and 
the sun was getting low when Ruy declared that he 
must go home. ‘hey descended the tree together, 
and strolled through the wood towards the sea, linger- 
ing over the parting. ; . 

“TI will be here again to-morrow, darling,” said 
Ruy, “and tell you what the owner of the galleon 
says. Good night, my precious little Yola!” 

He held her tiny figure to his breast and showered 
kisses and caresses upon her, calling her sweet names 
and murmuring his love for her. : 

She answered as a true woman ever answers—in 
faith, in hope, in trust, and im all the graces and 
glories of her spirit—and at length, with a stifled sob, 
she bade him good-bye and left him, returning in the 
diréction of her hammock. 

Ruy looked back occasionally until he was out of 
her sight, and it then seemed as if the light and glad- 
ness of his soul had vanished with her. He ex- 
perienced a foreboding, as sensitive souls frequently 
do before the coming of evil—an undefined fear so 
keen, so terrible, that he was tempted to call her back; 
but he treated the feeling as a weakness, and hurried 
away through the gathering shadows. 





CHAPTER IIL 
IOLET AND HL SUTTOR. 


Iotet Leow had paid her promised visit, spent an 
hour or two in comforting her invalid neighbour, and 


started for home by the route she had come, a rude | 


pati winding near the sea, and following the indenta- 
tions of the coast. 

Her heart was light, and she danced along almost 
as boundingly as the waves. 


Suddenly, as she was passing along the neck of a | 


wooded peninsula, a man came out of a thicket from 
which he had been examining the galleon, and smiled 
and bowed, with the remark: 

“ 4 gloomy day, Senorita Leol, but I see you are as 
bright and charming as ever Let me have a 
moment’s cenversation with you.” 

The girl paused, betraying some repugnance to the 
intruder, but at the same time appearing anxious not 
to offend him. 

“You will please not detain me, Senor Nerle,” she 
said, after greeting him politely. “I am hurrying 
home to get supper for father and Ruy.” 


“ Oh, as to that, I will not be hard,” answered Senor | 


Nerle, as he advanced to her side, fixing a lawless 
glance of admiration upon her fresh young face. “I 
merely wish to make a few inquiries.” 

Senor Nerle, as Iolet had called him, was a perfect 
picture of a Spanish cavalier, not only in dress, but in 
person. He was talland slight, witha painfully white 
complexion, contrasting strangely with his dusky, 
glittering eyes, coal-black hair, and curled moustache. 
He had an air of honest frankness, and bore a great 
reputation for piety; but there was a strange and 
sinister gleam in his eyes, and a graceful undulation of 
movement in his person, like that of a deadly serpent, 


that was singularly at variance with his saintly cha- | 


racter. 

He was the great man of Isla Grande, was polished 
in his manners and luxurious in his tastes, and his 
castle, about a mile from the village, was reputed to 
be a perfect palace in its adornings. 

Senor Nerle had come to the island three years be- 


fore, accompanied by a large number of workmen, | 


who proceeded to build, under his directions, his 
castle, aud also lay out the adjoining grounds. 
had then gone away. 

The senor kept a number of servants, and a beautiful 
sloop belonging to him was anchored near his resi- 
dence, when he was not voyaging in it to Havana or 
elsewhere, as he frequently was. 

No cne knew anything of his history, or whence he 
came. He had frequent guests, but they were rough- 
looking men, and did not mingle with the people of 
the village. 

Despite the admiration in which he was held by the 
villagers, Iolet had experienced a dislike for him. IIe 
seemed to her too mysterious and strange for simple 
me ny and her pure instincts warned her agaiust 

im. 


“ Say on, senor,” said the girl, with an involuntary | 


sensation of fear. 
“T merely wished to ask,” and he assumed a sort of 
patronising suavity of tone, which seemed foreizn to 
him, “if you have reconsidered your late refusal to be 
my wife?” 
There was a somewhat awkward pause, and Jolet 
then replied : 
“I am sorry you should ask me soch a qnestion, 


They } 


| astonished that such a rich gentleman should seek my | 


hand.” 
|“ Love knows no distinctions of rank and fortune,” 
said the senor, in a silky tone. “I seek you for your- 
self alone, not for wealth. I presumed that you 
| micht have thought the matter over, and so reached 
a change of feeling. People frequently change their 
| minds.” 
| Iolet quietly reiterated her refusal, and told him 
| that while she had every respect for lim, that she 
| must regretfully assure him that she lad no love for 
| him, coucluding : 
| There is not a person on the island, Senor Nerle, 
but is loud in your praise. You are good to the poor 
and the sick, and I respect you for it. I feol honoured 
| by your proposal, but can only repeat that my heart 
must go with my hand. I must again aud for ever 
decline your offer.” 

She bewed politely, and was about to pass on, when 
Senor Nerle said, blandly: 

i; “One moment, Iolet. Have you said anything 
| to any one about my former proposal and its rejeo- 
tion?” 

“Not a werd, senor. You expressed a wish that 
this subject might never be mentioned, and your wish 
las been respected.” 

Nerle looked around with a scheming eye, and 
said: 

“ Excuse me for troubling you a moment longer.” 

Tolet inelined her head, as an indication that she 
was listening, and he went on. 

““T cannot tell you how surprised I was at meeting 
you last summer at the village. I had no idea that 
such @ flower of beauty had blossomed on our island. 
Since then, as you may have remarked, I have sought 
every occasion to see you and converse with you, and 
| the result is a love for you at which I am myself 
j astonished. You have grown upon my heart even 
| more than upon my admiring attention, and it has at 
| last become a fixed purpose of my life to win you.” 
| A fiush of painful embarrassment mantied the 

maiden’s face, and she trembled at tlie menacing into- 
| nation of her suitor’s voice. 
' “No more of this,” she said. “Is it not enough 
that I do not love you? Why should you sue for tie 
| hand of a humble village girl? Are yeu not rich 
{and powerful? ” 
“Well, yes, in my way. I have had my choice in 
such commodities as fashionable belles, aud they’ve 
| palled upon my senses. My present dream is some- 
} thing more true, more natural, more substantial. I 
| have heard of grim old savages being loved by fairy- 
like girls,” he added, assuming a hollow sort of smile, 
“and I have hoped that you would accept my proffers 


n 





i 





| of marriage 

| “Let us dismiss the subject, senor,” interrupted 
Tolet, with geutle decision. “I can never think of 

; marrying before loving, and that settles the whole 
uestion.” 

ie Nerle looked angry and diappointed. 

| “ Has your brother said anything against me? ” he 
asked. 

| “Nothing particular. I am frank enough to say 

merely that he doesn’t like you; and that the mys- 

tery about you will not draw him into a closer ac- 

quaintance.” 

* Perhaps you share his opinion ?” said Nerle, with 
la darkening face. 

“My opinions are valuable, I presume, only so far 
as they concern your proposal of marriage. I will, 
therefore, refrain from expressing them.” 

Nerle looked angry ; his eyes blazed as he glanced 
around him, and then said: 

“ Since you have not reported my proposal, Lolet, 

| you shall not. I shall take you home with me.” 
The girl knew that Nerle would keep his word, that 
a call for help was not likely to be heard; and that 
| her best course would be to keep her mouth clear 
| against a possible meeting with some neighbour. 

“ Home with you? "she demanded. 

“Yes, as a prisoner. I have tried gentleness, and 
will now try force.” 

He took her form in a firm grasp, and led her 
away. A strong temptation came over I[olet to 
scream, buta rapid survey of the solitude around her 

) prevented. 

| Nerle conducted her through retired paths in the 
| bushes, of which she had not so much as suspected the 
—- going further into the fastnesses of the 
| island. 

At length, they came out upon a bold and rocky 
| blaff, crowned with a castle, that seemed a part of 
itself, aud towards this they proceeded, passing 
through a small private gate in the high wall sur- 
, rounding the grounds, and entering upon the gar- 
dea. 

Despite her fears and her peril, Tolet could not re- 

| press a cry of astonisliment on finding herself in such 
a wilderness of floral beauty as was now presented to 





with luxuriant trees, and inhabited by thousands of 
the winged gems of that reglon—the green and gold 
humming-bird. The air was full of concentrated 
fragrance, bewildering to the intoxicated senses. 

Iolet saw that there were no servants on that side 
of the castle, and that it was evidently Senor Nerle’s 
private garden. Before them rose a structure of stone, 
large and handsome in its dimensions, with towers 
and battlements, mullioned and oriel windows, the 
| latter fronting the sea, the whole fabrio being strong 
enough to keep at bay a small army of assailants. 

Senor Nerle, with a grim smile on his usually 
pleasant visage, half-led, half-dragged the maiden to 
a small iron door, which he unlocked, and then carried 
her into the castle, locking the door after them. He 
then carried her through a narrow corridor into a 
marble-paved hall of grand dimensions, whose walls 
were niched and adorned with rare and cestly statuary, 
past open doors, revealing sumptuous drawing-rooms 
and parlours, past a magnificent library, adorned with 
books and paintings, up a broad staircase, and finally 
into an elegaut square chamver, and here he gave her 
@ seat. 

The girl gave a wondering and frightened glance 
around her. 

A gorgeous Persian carpet covered the floor, and in 
its soft thick pile her foct sank without a sound. The 
furniture was of the most delicate pattern, yet solid in 
workmanship. The wails were hung with heavy 
arras of crimson silk that swept to the floor, and 
decorated with costly paintings. Divans and couclies 
on every hand gave the room an Oriental air. ‘Tiny 
marble statuettes gleamed in every corner, and books 
and flowers were heaped togetler on the marble- 
topped centre table. ‘he two windows looked out 
upon the sea, that side of the castle reaching to the 
perpendicular precipice that held the gleaming waters 
of the sea in abeyance. They were lattioed windows, 
jutting out a little over the water, built after the 
fashion of the Moorish windows in Spain aud Algiers, 
aud Iolet noticed that the lattices were formed of 
glittering wires—strong, yet gilded and woven closely 
together. 

It was, indeed, a gorgeous prison. 

“Well,” said Senur Nerle, watching his captive’s 
surprise, “ what do you think now?” 

“TI think,” answered lolet, with spirit, ‘‘ that you 
will be punished for this outrage!” 

“How?” asked Nerle, with a gay and mocking 
smile. “ Who would dare to suspect me? Am I not 
the intimate friend of the priest, Padre Lasso? Am 
I not benevolent and pious? No one would suspect 
me of your abduction, my dear Iolet! The villagers 
were all occupied with the galleon, and we were not 
seen.” 

The poor girl shuddered with a sudden and deadly 
fear. His words were too true: She realized that 
Senor Norle would be the last person to be suspected 
of abducting her. 

“TI say this,” continued Nerle, in his habitual 
courteous manner, “that you may know where you 
are. By morning, you will understand that I am in 
earnest. Give me your promise, both of secresy and 
acceptation, and I will let you go home, anda grand 
wedding will follow.” 

Tolet did not reply. 

Nerle went on, telling her of his vast fortune, of his 
}family jewels, and other possessions, all of which 
| should be hers, but she still remained silent. 
| “Very well,” he finally said, arising, “‘ perhaps by 
{morning you will be able to auswer me; ’till then, 
, adieu!” 

With a mocking and triumphant smile he bowed 
| himself out, locked the door bekind him, and went 
| down-stairs, singing an old troubadour ballad. 
| Iolet’s first movements were to examine the walls 
and windows and door, but a brief scrutiny convinced 
her that elegant as was the apartiment, it was strong 
and secure as a dungeon. 

Weary with her efforts at last, and oppressed with 
grief aud anxiety for her fatiier and Ruy, she sank 
upon a silken couch in one of the latticed windows, 
and looked down upon the bare and deserted sea im 
front of her. 

“What can be the mystery of Senor Nerle?” she 
thought. “ Why has he flung off his mask of good- 
ness and gentleness, and carried me off? Is he a 
hypocrite, and his goodness but a pretence? No one 
will ever think of looking for me here, and there is 
no chance of arescne. I am only a weak girl, andin 
the power of a bold, bad man. What shall I do?” 
| She buried her face in her hands and gave way to 

the dull despair that crépt over her, moaning : 
| “Oh, father! Ob, Ray!” 
(Te be continued.) 














ADULTERATION OF Wixe.—The fact of the adul- 
| teration of wine, not oaly in Paris, bat in the wine 
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—— districts, is established by the Moniteur 
inicole. It states that an hotel keeper of Saumur 
lately went to a wine-growing country to purchase 
white wine. Having eoncluded a purchase of 15 casks 
at 60 francs each, he observed, “ Your wine is not bad, 
how much water have you added to each cask?” 
“ What do you mean ?” said the winegrower. “ The 
wine in my cellar is always pure.” “Come, you 
might induce others to believe that; out do not fear, 
I know how that is managed. You do nothing worse 
than others of your trade. Is net the water you 
add all your profit? Besides I also add water tomy 
wine, and I ask you the question in order that I 
should not make any mistake as to the quantity. 
Well, then, since you know, on the word of an honest 
man I have net added more water than the value of 
one cask.” ‘“ That’s right, I like candour,” said the 
innkeeper, “you see that we understand each other. 
We said 900 for the 15 casks; that makes 840 francs 
for the fourteen.” ‘ No, no, I cannot consent to that; 
we agreed for 900 francs, and -” “T hope you do 
not believe me to be such a fool as to pay you fora 
cask of water. Take what I offer, or I will lodge an 
information against you. The seller accepted the 
money 








SELF-MADE; 


OR, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
By Mrs. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress,” de, de. 





CHAPTER OXVIL 


Men deal with life as children at their play, 
Who first misuse then cast their toys away. 
Cowper. 

“T po not know, papa; I have not had time to 
think. I was so astonished and even frightened at 
his mere appearance that I never asked myself the 
reason of it,” answered Claudia. 

“ Did you not ask him?” 

“No, papa. I only screamed.” 

“ Did he not speak to you?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“What did he say?” 

« Papa, I had better tell you just how it happened,” 
answered Claudia, giving the judge a detailed account 
of the dream, vision, or ghost, as the reader chooses to 
call it; but which she persisted im declaring to be the 
viscount himself in the flesh. 

“It is most extraordinary. How did he get out? 
Lady Hurst-Monceaux, had we not better have the 
house searched for him? ” inquired the judge. 

“It shall be done if you please, judge; though I 
think it unnecessary.” 

“Papa, no; he went as hecame. Lethimgo. I 
hope he will be clear of the country before to-morrow 
morning.” 

At this moment the clock struck five, although 
it was still pitch-dark and far from the dawn of 


y- 

“There! I declare it is morning already. Lady 
Hurst-Monceaux, do not let me keep you up any longer. 
I know your vsual hour for rising at this season of the 
year is eight o’ clock. You will have three good hours’ 
sleep before you yet. Papa, dear, get to bed or you 
will make yourself ill.” 

“ Are you sure you will not have anything before I 
go, Claudia? ” inquired the countess. 

“Nothing whatever, dear; 1 think I shall sleep.” 

Lady Hurst-Monceaux stooped and kissed her friend, 
aud then, with a smile anda bow to the judge, she 
retired from the room. 

“Do you think now that you will rest, Claudia?” 
inquired the judge. 

“ Yes, papa; yes. Go to rest yourself.” 

He also stooped and kissed her and then left the 
ehamber, 

Lady Vincent’s twe women, however, shared her 
sleeping room the remainder of that disturbed night— 
to be disturbed no longer; for, whether it was owing 
to their presence or not, Claudia slept untroubled by 
dream, vision, or apparition, until the daylight stream- 
ing through the windows awakened her. 

It was ten o'clock before the family assembled at 
the breakfast table, where they were engaged in dis- 
cussing the affair of the previous night, and each 
maintaining his or her own opinion as to its character; 
Claudia persisted that it was Viscount Vincent in 
person tliat she had seen; Berenice contending that it 
was a dream; and the judge hesitating between two 
opinions; Ishmael silent. 

“ A very few hours will now decide the question,” 
said Claudia, abandoning the discussion and begin- 
ning to chip her egg. 

At this moment came a sound of wheels on the 
drive before the house, followed by a loud knock at 
the door. 

“There! I should not in the least wonder if that 
is not a police official coming to tell us that Lord 


Vincent has broken prison and bringing a warrant to 
— h the house for him,” said Claudia, half rising to 
isten. ~ ; 

A servant entered the room and said: 

“ Sergeant McRae is in the hall, asking to see his 
honour the judge.” 

“I thought so,” said Claudia, briskly. 

The judge went out to see the sergeant of police. 

Claudia and Berenice suspended their breakfast and 
waited in intense anxiety the result of the inter- 
view. 

Some little time elapsed, perhaps fifteen or twenty 
minutes, though the impatience of the ladies made it 
seem an hour in length; and then the door slowly 
opened and the judge gravely re-entered the break- 
fast-room, 

“It is as I said! Viscount Vincent has broken 
out of gaol and they have come here with a search- 
warrant to look for him!” exclaimed Claudia, glancing 
up at her father as he approached; but when she saw 
the expression of profound melancholy in his counte- 
nance, she started, turned pale, and cried: 

“Good heaven, papa! tell me what—what has hap- 

med.” 

“ Partly what you have anticipated, Claudia. Vis- 
count Vincent has broken out of prison, but not in 
the manner you supposed,” solemnly replied the judge, 
taking his daughter's arm and leading her to a sofa 
and seating her upon it. 

Lady Hurst-Monceaux, startled, anxious and 
alarmed, followed and stood by her and held her hand. 
And both ladies gazed inquiringly into the disturbed 
face of the old man. 

“There is something—something behind! What 
is it, papa? The viscount has broken gaol, you say! 
Has he—has he--killed one of the guards in making 


| his escape ? ” inquired Claudia, in a low, awe-stricken 


voice. 

“No, my dear, he has not done that. He has es- 
caped the tribunal of man to rush uncalled to the 
tribunal of God! ” said the judge, solemnly. 

Claudia, though her dilated eyes were fixed in eager 
questioning on the face of her father, and though her 
ears were strained to catch his low-toned words, yet 
did not seem to gather in his meaning. 

““What—what do you say, papa? Explain!” she 
breathed in scarcely audible syllables. 

“ Viscount Vincent is dead!” 

“Dead!” ejaculated Claudia. 

“ Dead! ” echoed the countess, 

“ Dead, by his own act! ” repeated the judge. 

Claudia sank back in the corner of the sofa and 
covered her face with her hands—overcome, not by 
sorrow certainly, but by awe and pity. 

Berenice sat down beside the newly-made widow, 
and put her arms around her waist, and drew her 
head upon her bosom. 

Judge Merlin stood silently before them. 

The only one who seemed to have the full posses- 
sion of his faculties was Ishmael. 

He quietly dismissed the gaping servants from the 
room, closed the doors, and drew a resting-chair to 
the side of his old friend, and gently constrained him 
to sit down in it. And then he was about to glide 
away, when the judge seized his hand and detained 
him, saying, imploringly: 

‘No, no, Ishmael! no, no, my dearest young friend ! 
do not leave us at this solemn crisis.” 

Ishmael placed his hand ia that of the old man, as 
an earnest of fidelity, and remained standing vy him. 

After alittle while Claudia lifted her head from the 
bosom of Lady Hurst-Monceaux, and said: 

“Oh, papa, this is dreadful! ” 

‘Dreadful, indeed, my dear.” 

“That any human being should be driven to such 
a fate!” 

“T'o such a crime, Claudia,” gravely amended the 
judge. 
me Crime, then, if you will call itso. But I do not 
wonder at it. May God in his infinite mercy forgive 
him!” fervently prayed Claudia. 

* Amen!” responded the judge. 

“ Papa, they say that suicides are never forgiven— 
can never be forgiven—because their sin is the last 
act of their life, affording no time for repentance. Yet 
who knows that for certain? Who knows but in the 
short interval between the deed and the death, there 
may not be repentance and pardon!” 

“ Who knows, indeed! ‘ With God all things are 
possible.’” 

“Oh, papa, I hope he repented, and is pardoned.” 

“I hope so, too, Claudia.” 

She dropped her head once more upon the bosom 
of Lady Hurst-Monceaux, in pity and in awe; but not 
in sorrow, for his death was an infinite relief to her 
and to all connected with him. 

After a little while she raised her head again, and 
in a low, hushed voice, inquired : 

“ Papa, at what hour did he die? ” 

“ Between four and five o’clock this morning, my 

” 





dear. 





| 


“Between four and five o'clock this morning! 
Good heavens!” exclaimed Claudia and Berenice 
a starting and gazing into each other's 

aces. 

“What is the matter?” gravely inquired the judge, 

“That was the very hour in which Claudia was 
awakened by her strange dream,” replied Lady Hurat- 
Monceaux. 

“Oh, papa, that was the very hour in which I saw 
Lord Vincent standing at the foot of my bed!” ex- 
claimed Claudia, with a shudder. 

“ How passing strange!” mused the judge. 

“Oh, papa! can such things really be?—can a 
parting spirit appear to us tle moment it leaves 
the body?” inquired Claudia, in an awe-struck 
manner. 

“My dearest, if any one had related to me such a 
strange circumstance as this, of which we are all 
partly cognisant, I should have discredited the whole 
affair. As it is, | know not what to make of it. It 
may have been a dream—nay, it must have been a 
dream ; yet, even as a dream, occurring just at the 
hour it did, it was certainly an astonishing, @ 
marvellous coincidence.” 

Again Claudia dropped her head upon the support- 
ing bosom of Lady Hurst-Monceaux; but this time it 
oe in weariness and in thought that she reposed 
there. 

A few minutes passed, and then, without lifting her 
head, she murmured,— 

“ Tell me all about it, papa; I must learn some time; 
as well now as at any other.” 

“ Oan you bear to hear the story now, Claudia?” 

“ Better now, I think, than at a future time: Iam 
ina — prepared for it now. How did it happen, 


The judge drew closer to his daughter, took her 
hand in bis, and said: 

“T will tell you, as McRae told me, my dear. You 
must know that from the tine Lord Vinceut read the 
published confession of Frisbie, in the newspapers, 
he became so much changed in all respects as to ex- 
cite the attention, then the suspicion, and finally the 
alarm of his keepers. At six o'clock, after the 
turnkey, Donald, had paid his last visit to his 
prisoner, and locked up the cell for the night, he 
reported the condition of Lord Vincent to the governor 
of the gaol. Mr. Gra’ame, on hearing the account 
given by Donald, determined that nothing more should 
be carried to his lordship without being examined, as 
@ precautionary measure against drugs or instruments 
being conveyed to the prisoner with which he might 
do himself a mischief.” 

“T should think they ought to have taken that pre- 
caution from the first,” said Claudia. 

“The governor of Banff gaol seemed to think as 
you do, Claudia; for he further determined to make a 
special visit to the prisoner that night, to search his 
cell and remeve from it everything with which he 
might possibly injure himself; and accordingly, the 
governor, accompanied by the turnkey, went to the 
cell and made a thorough search. They found nothing 
suspicious, however ; but in their late though excessive 
caution they carricd away, not only tke prisoner’s 
razor, but his pen-knife and scissors; and then they 
left him.” 

“ And, after all, left with him the means of self- 
destruction,” exclaimed Claudia. 

“No; they did not. You shall hear. About eight 
o'clock that night, as the watchman of that ward was 
pacing his rounds, he heard deep groans issuing from 
Lord Viucent’s cell. He went and gave the-alarm. 
The warden, the physicion, and the turnkey entered 
the cell together: they found Viscount Vincent in the 
agonies of death.” 

“Great heaven! Alone, and dying thus!” 

“Yes; and suffering even more distress of mind 
than of body. When it was too late, he regretted his 
rash deed. For he frecly confessed that being driven 
to despair, and almost, if not quite, to madnesa, by the 
desperate state of his affairs, he had procured laudanum 
through the agency of his servant, having persuaded 
the old man that he only wanted the medicine to allay 

in,” 

“ Poor, poor soul!” 

“ Cuthbert, sinple and unsuspicious, and as easily 
deceived as a child, bronght the laudanum to him and 
bid him adieu for the night. And it was in the 
interval between the last visit of the turnkey and the 
special visit of the governor that the prisoner drank 
the whole of the laudanum. And then to prevent 
suspicion he washed the label from the bottle and 
poured inte it a little ink from his inkstand. So that 
when the governor made his visit of inspection, 
although he actually handled that bottle, he took it ier 
nothing else but a receptacle for ink.” 

“Oh, how dreadful! how dreadful, that any one 
should exercise se much calculation, cunning and 
foresight for the destruction of his own life! ” moaned 
Claudia. 

“ Yes! he himself thought so at last! for no sooner 
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did the poison begin to do its work, no sooner did he 
feel death approaching, than he was seized with horror 
at the enormity of his own crime, and with remorse 
for the sins of his whole life. It was the great agonys 
of mind produced by this view of himself and his 
condition that forced from him those deep groans that 
were heard by the night-watch who brought the relief 
to him.” 

“Then he must have repented. Oh! I hope that 
heaven forgave him!” prayed Claudia, with earnest 
tones and clasped hands. 

“You may be sure of that, if he truly repented! 
Certainly it seemed that he repented; for he begged 
for antidotes, declaring that he wished to live to atone 
by his future life, for the sins of his past. Antidotes 
were administered, but without the least good eifect. 

The chaplain remained praying with the dying man 
until half-past four o’clock this morning, when he 
breathed his last! This is all, Claudia.” 

“Oh, papa, you see he did repent; and I will 
hope that heaven has pardoned him!” said Claudia 
earnestly; but she was very pale and faint, and leaned 
heavily upon the shoulder of Lady Hurst-Mon- 
ceaux. 

“My dearest Claudia, let me lead me to your room; 
you require repose after this excitement,” said the 
countess, giving her arm to the new widow. 

Claudia arose; but the judge gently arrested her 
progress. 

“Stay, my dear! One word before you go. The 
business of McRae here, was not only to announce the 
death of Lord Vincent, but also the approaching trial 
of Faustina Dugald. It comes on at ten o'clock to- 
morrow morning. You are summoned as a witness 
for the prosecution. Therefore, my dear, we must 
leave Edinburgh for Banff by the afternoon express 
train.” 

“Oh, papa! to appearin a public court at sucha 
time! ” exclaimed Claudia, with a shudder. 

“T know it is bard, my dear! I know it must be 
dreadful! but I also know that the way of Justice is 
like the progress of the car of Juggernaut. It stops for 
nothing! it rolls on in its irresistible course, crushing 
underitsiron wheelsall conventionalities, all proprieties, 
all sensibilities. And I know, alse, my daughter, that 
you are equal to the duties, the exertions, and the 
sacrifices that justice requires of you. There, go 
now; take what repose you can for the next few hours. 
to be ready for the train at six o’cloek,” said the judge, 
stooping and pressing a kiss upon his daughter's 
brow, before the countess led her away. 

“Ishmael,” said the judge, as soon as they were 
alone, “ do you know what you and I have got to do 
now?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the young man, solemnly; “ I know. 
I but waited fer your suggestion. If you please, I 
will see the proper authorities to-morrow, and make 
arrangements with them for the interment of Viscount 
Vincent's remains.” 

“Do, my dear young friend,” said the judge, 
wringing his hand as he left him. 

Amid the great crises of life, its small proprieties 
must still be observed. This the Countess of Hurst- 
Monceaux knew; and therefore, as soon as she had 
seen Claudia reposing on her comfortable sofa in her 
chamber, she ordered her carriage and drove to Edin- 
burgh, and toa celebrated mourning warehouse, where 
they got up outfits on the shortest notice, and there 
she procured a widow’s complete dress, including the 
gown, mantle, bonnet, veil, and gloves, and took 
them home to Claudia. For she kuew that if Lady 
Vincent were compelled to appear in the public court- 
room the next day, she must wear her widow’s 
weeds. 

When she took these articles into Claudia’s room 
and showed them to her, the latter said: 

“My dear Berenice, I thank you very much for 
your thoughtful care; but do you know it would seem 
like hypocrisy in me to wear this mourning?” 

“My dearest Claudia, convertionalities must be 
observed, though the heavens fall. You owe this to 
yourself, to society, and even to the dead; for in his 
death he has atoned for much to you.” 

“T will wear them, then,” caid Claudia. 

And there the matter ended. 

Meanwhile the news of Lord Vincent's death had 
got about among the servants. Katy and Sally, among 
the reat, had heard of it. 

So that when Lady Vincent rang for her women 
to come and pack up her travelling trunk to go to 
Banff, Katy entered full of the subject. Claudia, 
however, suppressed her garrulity. 

That afternoon, the whole party, including the 
Countess of Hurst-Monceaux, who declared her inten- 
tion of supporting Claudia through the approaching 
ordeal, left Cameron Court for Edinburgh, where they | 
took the six o’clock train for Sanff, where they ar- | 
rived at ten the samo evening. H 

They went to the Highlander, where they engaged | 





CHAPTER CXVIII. 
THE FATE OF FAUSTINA. 


Oh, what a fate is guilt! How wild, how wretched, 
When apprehension can form nought but fears! 
Howard. 

Earty the next morning Ishmael went over to the 
prison to see the governor relative to the removal of 
the body of Viscount Vincent. But he was told 
that the old Earl of Hurst-Monceaux had arrived at 
noon on t!e previous day and had claimed the body 
of his son, and had had it removed from the prison in a 
close hearse, at the dead of night, to escape the 
observation of the mob, and conveyed to Castle 
Cragg, where, without any funeral pomp, it would be 
quietly deposited in the family vault. 

With this intelligence Is!imael came back to Judge 
Merlin. 

“That is well! 
Ishmael,” said the judge, and he went to convey the 
news to Lady Vincent and the countess. 

At nine o'clock, Katy, Sally and Jim, who were all 
witnesses for the prosecution in the approaching trial 
of Faustina Duyald, were despatched to the court- 
house, under the escort of the professor. 

At half-past nine, Judge Merlin, Ishmael Worth, 
Lady Vincent and the Countess of Hurst-Monceaux 
entered a close carriage and drove to the same place. 

What a crowd! 

It is not every day that a woman of rank stands at 
the bar of a criminal court to auswwer to a charge of 
felony. And Faustina was a woman of rank, at least 
by marriage. She was the Honourable Mrs. Dugald; 
and she was about to be arraigned upon several grave 
charges, the lightest ene of which, if proved would 
consign her to imprisonment for years. 

The world had got wind of this trial, and hence the 
great crowd that blocked up every approach to the 
court-house, 

Two policemen had to clear a way for the carriage 
containing the witnesses for the prosecution to draw 


up. 

Pand when it stopped and its occupants alighted, the 
same two policemex had to walk before them to open 
a path for their entrance into the court-house. 

Here every lobby, staircase, passage, and ante-room 
were full of curious people, pressed against each 
other. These people could not get into the court- 
room, which was already crowded as full as it could 
be packed; nor could they see or hear anything from 
where they stood; and yet they persisted in standing 
there, crowding each other nearly to death, and 
stretching their necks and straining their eyes and 
ears after sensational sights and sounds. 

Through this consolidated mass of human beings, 
the policemen found great difficulty in forcing a pas- 
sage for the witnesses; but at length they succeeded, 
and ushered the party into the court-room, and 
seated them upon the bench appointed to the use of 
the witnesses for the prosecution. 

The court-room was even more densely packed 
than the approaches to it had been. It was scarcely 
possible to breathe the air, laden with the breadth of 
so many human beings. 

But for the inconvenience of the great crowd and 
the foetid air, this was an interesting place to passa 
few hours in. 

The Lord Chief Baron, Sir Archibald Alexander, 
presided on the bench. He was supported on the 
right and left by Justices Knox and Blair. 

Some of the most distinguished advocates of the 
Scottish bar were present. 

The prisoner had not yet been brought into court. 

A few minutes passed, however, and then, by the 
commotion near the door and the turning simultane- 
ously of hundreds of heads in one direction, it was 
discovered that she was approaching in custody of the 
proper officers. 

Room was readily made for her by the crowd 
dividing right and left and pressing back upon itself; 
and she was led up between two bailiffs and placed in 
the d- ck. 

Then for the first time the crowd gota good view 
of her, for the dock was raised some three or four feet 
above the level of the floor. 

She was well dressed for the occasion, for if there 
was one thing this woman understood better than 
another, it was the science of the toilet. She worea 
dark brown silk dress and a dark brown velvet bonnet, 
anda Russian sable cloak, and cuffs and muff, and her 
face was shaded by a delicate black lace veil. 

Mrs. Macdonald, who had followed her into the 
court, was allowed to sit beside her—a privilege that 
the lady availed herself of, at some considerable 
damage to her own personal dignity ; for at least one- 
half the strangers in the room, judging from her 
position beside the criminal, mistook her for an accom- 
plice in the crime. 

After the usual preliminary forms had been ob- 


comfortable apartments and settled themselves for a, served, the prisoner was duly arraigned at the bar. 


few days. 





When asked by the clerk of arraigniments, whether | 


That is a great relief to my mind, | 





she were guilty or not guilty, she answered ve- 
hemently : . 

“Tam not guilty of anything atall, no, notI! I 
never did conspire against any lady! My Lord Vis- 
count Vincent, and his valet Frisbie, did that! And 
I never did abduct any persons! My Lord Vincent 
and his valet did that also! It was all the doings of 
my lord and his valct, as you might know, since the 
valet has been guillotined and my lord has suffocated 
himself with charcoal! And it is a great infamy to 
persecute a poor little woman for what great big men 
did! And I tell you, messieurs a 

“That will do. This is no time for making your 
defence, but only for entering your plea,” said the 
clerk, cutting short her oration. 

She threw herself into a chair and burst into tears, 
and sobbed aloud while the counsel for the prosecution 
got up to open the indictment—setting forth the 
charges upon which the prisoner at the bar had been 
arraigned. 

At the end of the opening speech, he proceeded to 
call the witnesses, and the first one called was: 

“ Claudia Dugald, Viscountess Vincent.” 

Judge Merlin arose and led his daughter to the 
stand, and then retired. 

Claitdia threw aside her deep mourning veil, re- 
vealing her beautiful pale face, at the sight of which 
a murmur of admiration ran through the crowded 
court-room. 

The oath was duly administered, Claudia following 
the words of the formula, in a low, but clear and firm 
voice. 

Oh! but her position was a painful one. Gladly 
would she have retired from it; but the exactions of 
justice are inexorable. 

It was distressing to her to stand there and give 
testimony against the prisoner, which should cast 
such shame upon the grave of the defenceless dead; 
yet it was inevitable that she must do it. She 
was under oath, and so she must testify to “ the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ! ” 

Then being questioned, she spoke of the sinful 
league between Faustina Dugald, the prisoner at the 
bar, and the deceased, Viscount Vincent; she related 
the conversation she had overheard between these 
two accomplices on the very night of her first arrival 
home at Castle Cragg; that momentous conversation 
in which the first germ of the conspiracy against her 
honour was formed ; being further questioned, she ac- 
knowledged the complete estrangement between her- 
self and her husband, and the actual state of widow- 
hood in which she had lived in his house, while his 
time and attention were all devoted to her rival, the 
prisoner at the bar. 

Here Claudia begged leave to retire from the stand; 
but of course she was not permitted to do so; the 
counsel for the prosecution had not done with her 
yet. She was required to relate the incidents of that 
evening, when the valet Frisbie was drazged from 
his hiding-place in her boudoir, by Viscount Vincent. 

And amid fiery blushes Claudia detailed all the cir- 
cumstances of that scene. 

She was but slightly cross-questioned by the coun- 
sel for the prisoner, and without effect, and was finally 
permitted to retire. Her father came and led her back 
to her seat. 

The housekeeper of Castle Cragg was the next wit- 
ness called, and she testified, with a marked reluctance, 
that only served to give additional weight to hei 
statement, to the sinful intimacy between tlie deceased 
viscount and the prisoner at the bar. 

Following her came old Cuthbert, who sadly cor- 

roborated her testimony in all respects. 
e Next came other servants of the castle, all with 
much dislike to do their duty, speaking to the one point 
of the fatal attachment that had existed between Lord 
Vincent and Mrs. Dugald. 

And tien at length came Katy. 

Now we all know the facts to which Katy would 
bear testimony, and the style in which she would do 
it; and so we need net repeat her statement here. I 
was sufficiently conclusive to ensure the conviction of 
the prisoner, even if there had been nothing to sup- 
port it. 

But the most fatal evidence was yet to be pro- 
duced. 

The Reverend Christian Godfree, chaplain of the 
gaol, was called to the stand and duly sworn, And then 
a manuscript was placed in his hand, and he was 
asked if he could identify that as the veritable last 
confession made by the convict, Alick Frisbie, in his 
cell, on the night previous to his execution. 

Mr. Godfree carefully examined it and promptly 
identified it. 

But here the counsel for the prisoner interposed, 
and would have had the confession ruled out ag 
evidence; and a controversy arose between tiie pro- 
secution and the defence, which was at last decided by 
the bench, who ordered that the confession of Alick 








Frisbie should be received as evidence in the case of 
Faustina Dugald 
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And then the counsel for the prosecution, taking | 
the paper from the witness, proeeeded to read the eon- | 
fession, with all its deeply disgracefal revelations. 
From it, the complicity of Faustina Dugald in the , 
conspiracy against Lady Vincent was clearly shown. | 
Having read it through, the counsel called several 
witnesses from among the servants of the castle, who 
swore to the signature at the bottom of the confession 
as the handwriting of Aliek Frisbie. Then he passed 
the paper to the foreman of the jury, that he might 
circulate it among his colleagues for their examination 
and satisfaction ; and after reeapitulating the evidence | 
he closed the case. 

Mr. Brace, leading counsel for the prisoner, arose 
and made the best defence that the case admitted of. 
He tried to pull to pieces, destroy and discredit the 
evidence that had been given in, but all to no purpose. , 
He next tried to engage the sympathy of the judge | 
and jury for the beauty and misfortunes of his client, | 
bat in vain. i 

Finally, be called a number of paid witnesses, who , 
testified chiefly to the excellent moral character of | 
Mrs. Faustina Dugald, seeking to make it appear quite | 
impossible that she should do any wrong whatever, 
much less commit the crimes for which she stood | 
arraigned; and also to the malignant envy, hatred 
and malice felt by every servant at Castle Cragg, and | 
every witness for the prosecution, against the injured 
aud unhappy prisouer at the bar, seeking to make it 
appear that all their testimony was nothing but | 
malignaat calumny levelled against injured inno- 
cence. 

But, unfortunately for the defence, the only impres- 
sion these witnesses made upon the judge and jury 
was, that they—the witnesses—were about the most 
shameless falsifiers of the truth that ever perjured 
themselves before a court of justice. | 

‘The counsel for the prisoner went over the evidence | 
for the defence in an eloquent speech, which was worse | 
than wasted in such evil service. 

The prosecution had, as usual, the last word. 

The Lord Ohief Baron then summed up the evidence 
on either side and charged the jury. And the charge 
amounted in effect to an instruction to them to bring 
in a verdict against the prisoner. 

And accordingly the jury retired and consulted 
about twenty minutes, and then returned with the 
verdict: 

* Guilty.” 

The Lord Chief Baron arose to pronounce the sen- 
tence of the law. 

The clerk of the arraigns ordered the prisoner to 
stand up. 

Faustina stood up, looking towards the bench with 
curiosity, distrust and fear. 

The Lord Chief Baron began the. usual preamble 
to the sentence, telling the prisoner of the enor- 
mity of the crime of which she had been accused ; of the 
perfect impartiality of the trial to which she had been 
subjected ; the com plete couclusiveness of the evidence 


of which she,had been convicted; and so forth. He 
gave her to understand that the court might easily 
inflict on her a heavy punishment; but that, in con- 


sideration of her yeuth and of her utter failure to 
carry out her felonious purposes to their completion, 
he would assign her a comparatively mild penalty. 
And he proceeded to sentence her to imprisonment for 
two years. 

The Lord Chief Baron resumed his seat. 

Faustina threw a wild, perplexed, appealing glance | 
around the court-room, and then, as the truth of her 
doom entered her soul, she uttered a piercing shriek 
and fell into violent hysterics. And in this condition 
she was remeved from the court. 

“We have nothing more to do here, Judge Merlin. 
Had you not better take Lady Vincent back to the 
hotel? ” suggested Iuhmael. 

The judge who had been sitting as if spell-bound, 
started up, gave his arm to his daughter and led her 
out of the court and to the fly that was in attendance 
to convey them back to the Highlander. 

Ishmael followed, with the countess on his arm. 

And the professor, having the three servants in 
charge, brought up the rear. 

Judge Merlin, Ishmael, Claudia and the countess, 
entered the fly. The professor and his charge walked. 

And thus they reacted the Highlander, where the 
news of Faustina Dugald’s conviction had preceded 
them. 


The trial had occupied the whole day. It was now 
late in the evening ; too late for our party to think of 
going on to Edinburgh that night. Besides, they all 
needed rest after the exciting scenes of the day; and 
so they determined to remain in Banff that night. 

(To be continued.) 





Bees AND Honey or Greece.—The honeys of 
Hybia and Hymettus are at this day almost as cele- 


places, continental and insular, are all fine, and each 
has its admirers. The honey of Leucadia is, perhaps, 
almost as good as any, and the decendants of the bees 
that fed Ulysses deserve some consideration. I was 
interested, then, in the little bee-garden on the site of 
the city of Leucas. It was a rocky, barren-looking 
spot, and did not at first sight seem promising, for the 
whole ground for a great distance around looks naked 
and without vegetation; but it is not really so. 
Every little crevice or interval between two stones, 
whether large or small, and not a few holes made by 
vegetation in the solid rock itself, eontain some little 


| flowering plant especially patronized by the honey-bee. 


Rosemary and sages abound. I was not much sur- 
prised, therefore, to see the bees, but the hives rather 
puzzled me at first. They consist of small oblong 
boxes placed on end on a low stone, each box being 
covered by two or three tiles, evidently to keep off the 
heat of the sun inthe summer. Two round holes, 
each about half an inch in diameter, sufficed for the 
bees to enter and emerge, and it did not seem to 
matter much where the holes were pierced. The boxes 





her misery upon my soul. I hae ower mueh to answer 
for already.” 

Convinced that the day had at last arrived which 
was to crown the enterprise of her foster-son, the 
speaker carefully arranged her pile of sea-weed, to 
which fracments of wood, gathered on the shore, a 
bundle of flax, and other light, inflammable substances, 
had been added. 

The day was beautifully clear. The watchers on 
board the Shark, which was anchored about half-a- 
mile from the shore, could not fail to perceive the long- 
ex signal. 

Sae,” she muttered, with a smile of satisfaction, 
as the pedestrians disappeared beliind one of the cliffs, 
| “they hae fallen in the net at last, and the honour o’ 

the house I sae lang hae served will no be stained. 
| The vulture's egg ‘ll uo be hatched in the eagle’s nest, 
| thore’s ane comfort; and, auldas I am, I shall live to 
see my bonnie bairn inherit the lands ©’ his demented 
uncle.” 
| So saying, she drew a tinder-box from one of her 
}eapacious pockets, and struck a light. In a few 








were coustructed in the roughest , and d 
to be not two feet apart, and each box was about 
twenty inches high, and nine inches square. The 
bees were exceedingly —_—= perfectly good-tem- 
pered.—Ansted's Ionian Ii in 1863. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
The soft, delicious air, 
To heal the soars of those corrosive fres 
Shall breathe her balm. Milton. 

AtLrHouGH the gratitude and veneration which 
Lady Sinclair entertained towards her husband had 
increased rather than diminished since her marriage, 
she was far from happy. 
the heartless conduct of her former lover, she had 
taken a step which sober reason disapproved. She 
felt that cold indifference and contempt would have 
been more dignified—more worthy of herselfi—than 
revenye. 

Unequal marriages are seldom happy—we mean 
unequal in point of age. The flowers of spring are 
sure to wither on the breast of winter. The gentle 
dews, the sunny warmth, which should keep them 
fresh and fair, are wanting: they lose their per- 
fume, even when they retain their beauty. 

The reaction which follows excitement and 
rate resolution was complete. The young wife felt 
restless and unhappy in her splendid home; willingly 
weuld slie have resigned it for the humblest cottage 
on the domain of Sir Cuthbert, could the heart’s con- 
tent—the sweet peace of mind which blessed her girl- 
hood’s days—have beeu its inmates with her. 


beach. 
murmurs of the waters, as they broke u 
shore. If the invigorating breeze failed to bring back 
the colour to her cheek, at least it cooled its burning 
—sle could breathe freely theze. 

Accompanied only by Bell or Mary, the mistress of 
Colmsil would frequently quit the broad domain of 
her husband and wander to the shore, returniug in 
time only to make a hasty toilette for dinner. Some- 
times the baronet or Charles and Frank would join 
them. 

The latter was even more unhappy than the object 
of his mad passion. His manners appeared artificial 


There was something soothing in the soft 


cessary to exercise over his feelings—feelings whose 
existeuce, fortunately, Mary and his sister alone sus- 
pected. 

It was evident that these walks were daily getting 
more fatiguing to the former—who soon expected to 
become a mother—and Bell Hazleton alone accom- 
panied Lady Sinclair in her long rambles. 

The morning after the interview between Harry 
and Madge Neil, Margaret and her companion had 
started as usual for the beach, and directed their way 
by the picturesque windings of the shore, past the 
Kirk Rock, towards the cairn. Heaps of sea-weed 
had been collected by the wives and children of the 
fishermen, to dry in the sun, and then to be burnt for 
kelp. One of these piles was gathered on the summit 
of the rock, which rose like a solitary sentinel from 
the strand, and an aged woman, with her plaid drawn 
carefully over her head, so as to entirely conceal her 
features, was crouching beside it. 

It was the nurse, Madze Neil. 

“She comes,” muttered the crone; “but not alone. 
No matter; her companion must share her fate. 
Thank heaven,” she added, “it is no the kind young 
girl whose step is heavy with the bartlhen women 





brated as they were in the time of the classical Greek | bear, and feel their pains rewarded by the birth of it. | 
pects; the honeys of Cerigo, of Zante, and many other | I am glad o’ that—muckle glad. 1'd no hae the sin of | the intention of assisting the speaker, who inherited 


In her first indignation at | 


Margaret's chief pleasure was in rambling on the | 


n the pebbly | 


and strauge, from the watcliful control he found it ne- | 


tes a thin column of smoke rose from the pile 
before her. 

“Tt burns bonnily. He canna fail to see it.” 

With eager eyes Madge’ Neil turned towards the 
vessel, from which she had the satisfaction of seeing a 
boat lowered. At first it appeared like a dark speck 
upon the waters, as it shot past tle rock on which the 

j nurse was standing. She waved her long, bony arm, 
}and pointed in the direction the uaconscious victims 
had taken. 


| Lady Sinclair and her companion had procesded for 


| some time in silence. Active as Bell Hazleton, was she 
could scarcely keep pace with the quick step of Mar- 
garet, who walked likea person anxious, if possible, to 
| eseape from painful thoughts and feelings. 
| They had passed the Kirk Rock about a mile, when 
| the attention of Boll was attracted to the figure of a 
; boy not more than sixteen years of age, who was 
‘Sleeping in one of the hollows which the waves had 
worn-in the shelving bands. There was a streak of 
| blood upon his forehead, and his features were so pale 
| and wan, that at first the kind-hearted girl imagined 
} he was dead. ‘lhe sudden exclamation of terror and 
pity which escaped her arrested the steps of her com- 
panion. 

“ You are tired!” observed Margaret. “I am heed- 
less—very heedless! I could nut have thought sor- 
row would have me so selfish! ” 

Bell pointed to the sleeper. 

Impelled by the natural benevolence of her heart, 
which was only chilled—not frozen—Lady Sinclair 
approached the boy, and, kneeling by his side, began 
to chafe his temples. In a fow moments he oponed his 
eyes and began to stare confusedly around him. 

“ Where am I?” he murmured. 

“ With those who would willingly assist you!” was 
the reply. 

Willie—for it was no other than the sailor-lad, who, 
after reaching the shore, had taken the direction which 
, led him from the village, and, overcome with fatigue 
and the pain of a wound he had received in his temple, 
| by a fal from the rock, had crept into the little 
| sheltered nook, and fallen asleep—gradually recol- 

lected himself. Starting to his feet, he humbly 
thanked the ladies for their kindness to him, and 
declared that he was recovered sufliciently to pursue 
his journey. 

“ Journey!” repeated Lady Sinclair; “ you appear 
ey and worn to travel. Is it far you have te 

‘0 

‘Close to Carlisle,” replied Willie, evasively ; for, 
although he could not doubt the intentions of those who 
had evinced such interest in his fate, his late danger 
made him cautious. He did not wish to leave any 
trace by which his enemy could follow him, should he 
hear that he had escaped the horrible fate he had de- 
signed for him. Had he but named Bordercleugh, in 
all probability an explanation must have fellowed, and 
‘the designs of Ned Cantor and his confederate been 
disappointed. 

“ Carlisle,” observed Bell; “that is a very long 
way 

“T ean find it,” said the lad. 

“But not on foot,” said Lady Sinclair, “in your 
worn state. Tell me,” she added, “ how came you 
here?” 

“T escaped last night from my ship.” 

“ Did they ill-use you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Why not apply to a magistrate?” 

“* And where should I find one that would listen to 
me?” demanded Willie. “Iam only a poor boy, 
without a friend in the world except my old mother, 
| who counts the weary hours till my return. The 
eaptaia is rich. No, lady, ne!” he added, with a 
| shudder; “I can only fiy; it would be madness te 
contend with him!” 

Margaret and Bell both opened their purses, with 
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more than a common share of that pride se frequently 
found in the lower orders of the north. ~ 

“Thank you,” he said; ‘but Iam no beggar! I 
have enough to keep me till I reach home. If you 
would really do me a kindness, ladies, point out to me 
the way to the nearest village, where I can obtain some 
refreshment, and then start upon my journey home.” 

The feeling of independence with which their bene- 
volence was declined, proved that the speaker was 
sincere. Margatet and her companion pointed ont to 
him the nearest path by which he could reach the 
village; andonce more thanking them for their kind- 
ness, the worn sailor-boy, touching his cap, disappeared 
over the rocks. 

“ Poor fellow!” exclaimed Bell; “there spoke the 
spirit of an independent mind, which prefers trusting 
to its own exertions rather than the aid of others.” 

“The mind may trust to its energies when the 
heart is unscathed,” replied Lady Sinclair, seating her- 
self upon # projecting rock. 

Her companion regarded her anxiously. For the 
first time the suspicion that the passion of her brother 
was returned flashed upon her. A few moments’ 
reflection, however, convinced her that she was 
wrong. 

“ You, surely, of all the world, have least reason to 
complain,” said Bell; “ besides, as the past is without 
remedy, so sheuld it be without regret.” 

“You areright,” answered Margaret, bitterly; “ quite 
right: regret is the most useless feeling of humanity, 
and ought to be the last. Besides, what have I to re- 
gret? A blighted youth—the dispersion of those 

leasing dreams which, sooner or later, we all awake 


rom—the sacrifice of womanly delicacy and self-! 


respect, in weakly permitting myself to be driven to 
give my hand without my heart—nothing more— 
nothing more!" 

The tone of mingled irony and self-reproach in 
which these few wurds were uttered, laid bare the 
ulcer which was corroding the heart of the unhappy 
speaker. ‘I'he care with which Mary avoided speak- 
ing on the subject of her marriage—the doubts and 
fears of the simple but rightly-judging Mabel—had 
shown her the fatal error she had committed in giving 
her hand to Sir Cathbert. 

For several days a vague presentiment of ill had 
oppressed her; like the distant storm, she could feel 
it gathering round her—yet foresaw not from which 
point it would burst on her devoted head. How 
often, in the course of human life, will these forebod- 
ings fall upon the mind, as if mercifully sent by 
Providence to strengthen and prepare it against the 
approach of misfortune. 


At a ghort distance from the spot where Lady | 


Sinclair and Bell wefe seated, two sturdy, bare-legged 
little urchins—one nine, the other about eleven years 
of age—were busily occupied in gathering up the 


sea-weed which the receding tide had left upon the! 


beach. They were brother and sister—Davie and 
Pegey Murdochson—the only children of Madge 
Neil’s grand-daughter, at whose cottage, since her 
dismissal from Colmsil, the nurse had resided. 

“ Those infants,” observed Margaret, “‘ remind me 
of my own happy days of innocence and childhood. 
I remember the time when my spirits were as joyous, 
my heart as light as theirs. Little do they deem how 
the ‘ great leddie’—as they doubtless term me—envies 
them.” 

These gloomy feelings,” replied her companion, 
“are like those dark clouds which I have frequently 
seen obscure the summer sky. Believe me they will 
pass away, and all will be serene again.” 

Lady Sinclair smiled sadly, and remained silent. 

During the above conversation, the boat which, on 
the signal from the Kirk Rock, had put off from the 
Shark, had gradually been advancing towards the 
beach. In addition to Ned Cantor and his worthless 
confederate, it contained Pat Nowlan and three sailors 
who rowed it. 

“There she is,” observed the former, as he pointed 
to his victim; “ your old nurse has not deceived you. 
A thonsand plagues!” he added, as he distinguished 
the form of Bell seated by her side; “she is not 
alcne!” 

“ Mrs. Briancourt, doubtless,” said Harry, directing 
his glass towards the spot; “this is unfortunate.” 

“Well! Isit she? ” demanded the convict, impa- 
tiently, after a pause. 

“Thank heaven, it is not!” exclaimed his com- 
panion, handing him the glass. “I would not, for 
the world, that anything should have occurred to 
Mary—her husband was my friend!” 

Ned shrugged his shoulders impatiently, 

“Friend!” he repeated; “what a boy you are 
= only friend is himself. Do you fear him?” 

) 


“Love him, then?” muttered the convict. 

“T neither love nor fear him,” replied Harry, some- 
what proudly; “and yet he has qualities which 
might call forth both! ‘His soul is pure and clear as 


the calm waters of the Frith, upon whose breast we | 


| Tide; but, like those wators, dangerous when pas- 
no more,” he added; ‘‘ we-shall not understand each 
other.” 

“ Like enough,” observed Ned, with a philosophical 
shrug; “we are about to land. Let us decide what is 
to be done with Meg’s companion. We must either 
silence her or take her with us.” 

“No bloodshed!” said the young man. 

* As you please,” answered the ruffian; “ one pas- 
senger more or less will not incommode us. But here 
| we are.” 

After directing the sailors, upon whose fidelity they 
could rely, to remain in readiness, the speakers sprang 
on shore, and hastily directed their steps towards 
the spot where Lady Sinclair and Bell Hazleton, 
unconscious of the approach of danger, were still 
sitting. 





CHAPTER LXXXV. 


e Though those that are betrayed 
Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 
Stands in werse case of woe. Shakespeare. 

“Mr. Cantor!” 

“ Father!” 

Such were the exclamations which broke simul- 
tanéously from the lips of Margaret and Bell, as the 
convict and his companion confrontedthem. The latter 
was so completely disguised, that even the eyes of the 
being who hac once so devotedly loved, failed to re- 
cognize him. 

“ Ay, Meg,” said her parent, with a fiendlike grin; 
“didn’t expect to see me. An agreeable surprise— 
| isn’t it?” 
| “Father,” said Lady Sinclair, drawing herself up 
| with quiet dignity, “I cannot dissemble! I neither 
| expected nor wished it.” 


” 
t 





* Indeed 

“You have broken every tie between us—lost every 
claim upon my obedience as your child—by your 
cruelty to my dear, suffering mother.” 

‘Curse her!” interrupted Ned. 

“Curse her!” repeated Margaret; “shame, man— 
shame! Such curses fall with redoubled force on 
him who utters them. Have you not,” she added, 


every feeling of confidence and love? And now curse 
the victim, because she has broken the galling fetters, 
and at last escaped you.” 

The truth which the reproach of the speaker con- 
veyed made it doubly galling. Even the seared heart 
of the convict felt its justice; but, instead of causing 
any relenting or compunctious whispers of conscience, 
| it only served to ceniirm him in his cruel purpose. 

} You must come with me,” he said. 

| “With you!” replied Lady Sinclair, in a tone of 
unfeigned surprise; ‘never! I am a wife—and you 
| have lost the power, as well as the right, to command 
me!” 

“ As for the right,” observed Ned, “ that may be all 
very well, Iam not going to argue it with you. But 
the power remains to be tried. You look to your 
| lady aunt,” he added, addressing his confederate, with 
a sneer upon the word “lady”; “I'll take care of her 
companion.” 

This arrangement was prompted most probably by 
a lingering sense of shame, which made the speaker 
hesitate at offering violence to his own child. 

The two helpless females now became seriously 
alarmed—and yet they had but a vague apprehension 
of their danger. Desperate as Margaret knew her 
father to be, when excited by his evil passions, it 
never entered her imagination that he would attempt 
to separate her from her husband. 

As Harry Sinclair, half-ashamed of the unworthy 
part he was acting, advanced to lay hands upon her, 
his victim recognized him, and her look of contempt for 
an instant arrested his purpose. 

“This outrage,” she said, addressing her parent, 
“has removed one reproach from my heart. It 
justifies the repugnance which, from the iirst mo- 
ment I beheld you, I experienced towards you— 
leagued with that thing, whom I both loathe and 
scorn.” 

“Why did you fly from me? ” demanded Ned. 

“TI will tell you,” replied Margaret, turning very 
pale; “because the home of a felon afforded no pro- 
tection to his child—because he—the man to whom 
you have sold yourself—-followed me even there, to 
work my shame! The convict’s daughter was too 
degraded to become his wife—therefore he sought her 
as his mistress!” 

Ned Cantor turned fearfully pale at the accusing 
words—which explained to him, even if they did not 
justify, the conduct of his child; and so strony was 
the revulsion it occasioned, that, had he known it 
sooner, possibly it might have changed his intentions 
towards her; but he had advanced too far to recede, 
After a momentary struggle with his better feelings, he 
seized upon the terrified Bell, and, despite her shrieks 








sion’s tempest has lashed him into fury. Speak of him | 


‘* blighted her whole existence—oene by one destroyed | 


and struggles, bore her off towards the boat, calling 
bo his companion to fellow his example. with his 
child. 

“Harry!” exclaimed Lady Sinclair, “do not touch 
me—unless you wish to add murder to your crimes ! 
You once had a heart, I believe—a generous and good 
one! You have blighted mine,” she added, bursting 
into tears—“ turned the sunshine of my youth into 
darkness so sad and drear, that no ray of hope can ever 
penetrate it! Desist from your purpose, I implore—I 
conjure you, by the memory of the past, and I forgive 
you, Harry, your broken vows—your heartless insult 
in the hour of my misery and shame—forgive you 
everything!” 

“Tt is your fault, Jane,” said the young man, ad- 
dressing her by the name so long familiar to his lips. 
“ Had you but listened to my offers, and ” 

“Sold myself for bread!” interrupted his victim, 
scornfully ; “ become a thing for shame to point the 
finger at—gathered as a flower in the moments of 
caprice, and cast aside like some worthless wreck when 
satiety had palled you! Oh, man—man!” she added; 
“ headstrong in passion—cruel in strength—bhow little 
do you reck of the hearts you trample on!” ; 

By this time the convict had succeeded, despite her 
cries and resistance, in placing Bel! in the boat. Exas- 
perated by the delay, he called impatiently to his 
eompanion— 

“ Bring her along!” 

As Harry advanced to secure her, Lady Sinclair 
darted past him, and ran, as fast as her strength 
would permit, towards the spot where her unnatural 
parent was standing. In her flight she dropped the 
rich, heavy, cashmere shawl which had enveloped her 
person. 

“ Father!” she exclaimed, in a tone of great excito- 
ment, at the same time pointing to the senseless form 
of Bell, who was already in the boat, “I read your 
purpose! Do not add to my death the murder of tliat 
innocent girl! If you require a victim, I am ready! 
I will neither struggle nor resist you! But, for your 
soul’s sake, do not harm her!” 

“Murder! Harm ker or you!” muttered the 
ruffian; “not such a fool! No, no—deeply as you 
have stung me, and bad as you think me, I ain’t bad 
enough to shed the blood of my own child!” 

With the assistance of Harry, Margaret was speedily 
placed in the boat—for she no longer felt capable of 
resistance. At the first grasp of his hand, a convuk 
sive shudder ran through her whole frame. 

“ Give her to me!” said Ned, holding out his arms 
to receive her from his confederate; ‘and now my 
men,” he added, addressing the rowers, “ pull for the 
| Shark! A guinea and a doubie allowance of grog for 
| each of you, the instant we set fout on deck! ” 
| The “Ay, ay, sir!” which followed was not that 
| hearty acknowledgment which sailors generally give 
| when promised a reward for performing their duty— 
| but rather a sullen acquiescence in a task of which 
| they felt ashamed. Poor fellows! what could they 

do? Not one of them but had deserted from his ship, 

and knew that, if denounced and taken, the lash—the 
| brutalising lash—awaited them. It was that he might 
| have his crew completely in his power, that Harry 

Sinclair, by the advice of Lawyer Quirk, had em- 
: ployed the Dutchman, Hans, to man the Shark with 
| deserters. 
: ‘The measured splash of the oars which followed 
| the command announced that it was obeyed; and the 
boat once more bounded over the Frith of Forth with 
the captors and their victims. 

At the first outery of Lady Sinclair and her com- 
panion, the two terrified children—Davie and Peggy 
—had secreted themselves in one of the many fissures 
of the rocks, and watched the departure of the boat. 
Fortunately their presence on the beach had not been 
observed by either of the ruffians. 

“They are clear awa!” said the boy, in a whisper 
to his sister, who was still crouching near him. 

“ Leddies and a’? ” inquired the xirl. 

“ Leddies and a’! ” repeated Davie. 
strange! ” 

As the boat disappeared round the point of the coast, 
they gathered sufficient courage to venture from their 
hiding-place, and with childlike curiosity, ran along 
the sands to watch its course. Thie first thing which 
attracted their attention was the cashmere shawl which 
Margaret had dropped, when she fled from Harry to- 
wards her father. 

“ Here, Peg !” shouted the boy, who was the first to 
notice it; “only see the bonnie plaid the leddie left 
ahinther! Is it no?” 

“ Fine—fine!” shouted the child, clapping her hands 
with joy; ‘itll mak’ a braw frock! Let's rin awa 
hame wi’ it, or they may come back to seek it!” 

Forgetful of their past terror, the two children ran 
along the sands, laughing and shouting after each other, 
till they reached the Kirk Rock, where Madge Neil 
was still watching the return of the boat. 

“ Tt’s done!” muttered the old woman, as she saw it 








“ It’s unco’ 





wending its *vay back to the vessel: “he has succeeded, 
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The dishonour will pass from the auld house, and my 
foster-bairn will inherit the broad lands o’Colmail. It's 
esinfu’ deed,” she added, after a pause, “I hae lent 
my hand til—but I conldna hae refused him! Nae— 
mac! Had he asked for the heart's bluid of me, I 
couldna hae denied him! But the reckoning maun 
come!” 

“ What's that ye are saying about the reckoning ? ” 
demanded a shrill voice near her. 

Madge turned, and, to her great displeasure, recog- 
nized in the speaker an old fishwife, known by the 
name of Mussel Nan by all the country-side—a per- 
sonage remarkable no less for her shrewish tongue 
than her restless inquisitiveness. 

“Eh, Ged save us! But it is really yoursel’, 
Mistress Neil?” demanded the woman; “I heard 
that ye-had left the hall! The new leddie, they say, 
didna like your auld ways and sayin’s!” 

“There was nae love tint betune us!” answered 
the nurse, disdainfully; “ for I hated her!” 

“And why for theno?” demanded Nan, in a com- 
miserating tone; ‘she was a southron leddie, and nae 
doubt fashed ye sairly wi’ her whims and fancifu’ 
breedin’! But it’s like them a’—it’s like them a’!” 

“ Fine leddie, indeed!” repeated Madge, in a sneer- 
ing tone; “I hae waited on better bluid than runs in 
her veins!” 

“ Nae doubt—nae doubt!” said the fishwife, think 
ing to pick up some tale respecting the wife of Sir 
Cathbert which might render her a welcome visitor 
amongst the better class of her customers. “And sae, 
@s yo were sayin P 

“I was sayin’ naething—I hae naething to say!” 
taterrupted the foster-mother of Harry Sinclair, who 
would rather have died than have breathed a word to 
disgrace the race she had so long, and, hitherto, so 
faithfully served. 

“Nae, Madge, ye canna deny ye were just com- 

inin’?” 

“And what should I complain for?” demanded the 
old woman, sullenly; “when the steed is worn out, 
it is just turned forth to starve.” 

And has it been sae wi’ ye?” 

“Tl po say that—I'll no say that! I hae eaten 
his bread, and I'll no belie him!” 

“ Weel—weel!” exclaimed Nan, lifting her hands 
end eyes in amazement; “ wha wad hae thought it! 
It's ower true—I've heard it a hundred times—service 
is no inheritance! But ye wha served his mither and 
nursed her nevey! Had I no heard it fra yer ain 
lips, I couldna hae believed Sir Cuthbert wad hae 
turned ye out, like the auld steed ye spake sae 
pathecally about, to starve! And burnin’ kelp, too!” 
she added, pointing to the extinguished pile of sea- 
weed and combustibles; “it’s clear ye are no used to 
it! Ye mun gather the ashes up, and no disperse 
them in sic a fashion!” 

Before the nurse could reply to her, Davie and 
Peggy, who had scrambled up the rock, ran towards 
her, the boy still holding the cashmere shawl. 

“ See, Granny—see what Peggy and I hae chanced 
on!” he said. 

“The braw leddies wha the men took awa in the 
boat dropped it,” added his sister. 

Madge bit her lips with vexation. 

“It’s nae great matter,” she said, hastily concealing 
{it under her plaid; “doubtless we'll hear of an owner! 
But come, bairns,” she added, anxious to prevent the 
fishwife from hearing more—for she was perfectly 
aware of the gossiping propensities of her companion 
—“‘let’s hame—the parritch will be ready gin we get 
there!” 

So saying, the speaker, after nodding adieu to Nan, 
slowly descended the rock, first sending the children 
before her. 

“T canna fathom it!” exclaimed the fishwife, after 
some minutes’ consideration ; “ Madge Neil, wha was 
as proud as any leddie in the barony, reduced to burn 
kelp! It'll no be believed in the kintry-side! I'll 
gang up i’ the morning wi’ my fish to the house,” she 
added, ‘‘an hae a crack wi’ the servants! Maybe I'll 
hear the rights on’t—for I never was mair bamboozled 
gin’ the day I was bern!” 

When Ned Cantor and his accomplice in villany 
reached the Shark, their two prisoners were conveyed 
to the best cabin, and the door carefully locked. That 
done, they returned upon deck. 

“ We have succeeded,” observed Harry Sinclair. 

The convict made no answer. 

“ Shall we raise the anchor?” added the speaker. 

“Not yet; I must wait the return of the boat,” re- 
plied Ned. 

“Return of the boat!” repeated Harry; “are you 
mad? Every moment is an age until the Shark is 
under way!” 

“Mad or sane, I mean exactly what I say,” an- 
swered his companion, deliberately. “The boat must 
quit the vessel, and you in her. I’ve got possession 
of Meg—she is my child, and I've the best right to 
her, I’ve separated her from her mother, who taught 
her to hate me, and that’s all I require,” 





“ And is it thus you mean to keep faith with me?” 

“Look you!” said the convict, fiercely; “I know I 
am a bad man—have been all my life—shall die one, 
most likely; but since I’ve heard tke truth, I don’t 
blame Meg half so much as I did. I admire her spirit 
in spurning sueh a cur! You wouldn't marry her 
because she was the daughter of a thief—yet you 
eould league with a thief. And, after all, what better 
are you than myself?” 

“ Tnsolent ruffian ! ” 

“ Hear me out,” continued Ned Cantor, coolly, “and 
then I am ready either for words or deeds! Your 
—_ is answered in separating Lady Sinclair from 
ner husband—mine in parting my daughter from her 
mother, whom I hate! It's the only way to wring 
her heart, and I have reached it. Were it to do again 
I'd do it. I have obtained my revenge—you the re- 
version of your uncle's estates. What would you 
more? Insult the girl you sought to betray, by re- 
peating your kind offers? It wouldn't be healthy for 
you, my fine spark, if I heard you. I’d wring your 
neck and pitch you to the waves with as little remorse 
as you would have felt in deceiving Meg.” 

Few men who have forfeited their self-respect re- 
tain their courage. The latter is a noble quality, and 
seldom consorts with baseness. The once proud Harry 
Sinclair felt himself cowed by the fierce tone and bear- 
ing of the speaker. He felt that he was completely in 
his power ; for he had only to land his prisoners, to 
destroy his hopes, and cover him with infamy and 
ridicule. Under these circumstances, he decided that 
it would be wisest to submit. 

“And should I agree to your proposal,” he said 
“what pledge have I that in other points you will 
keep faith with me?” 

“ My word,” replied the convict. 

His confederate looked as if he thought the security 
a very doubtful one. 

“Tt’s as good as yours,” continued the speaker, 
sneeringly ; “and I'll tell you why you ought to trust 
is.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I don't wish that Meg should be any better 
than myself! Had she married a poor man, she would 
never have despised her father. Because, if she won’t 
be happy and love me, I'll take good care she shan't 
be happy and love anyone else. Now, are you satis- 
fied? Perhaps you think my philosophy, as you call 
it, a strange one. I can’t help it; that’s all I know 
about it.” : 

After some further grumbling and dispute, the late 
confederates began to understand each other. If not 
persuaded that to quit the vessel was the wisest thing 
he could do, Harry Sinclair was convinced that it was 
the only course left open for him: his arrangements 
were speedily made, and he was put on shore. 

An hour afterwards the Shark raised her anchor, 
and sailed out of the Frith of Forth. 


CHAPTER LXXXVL 
Mine enemy hath found me! This sad blow 
Comes from no hand but his. Old Play. 

Sir Curupert and his guests were assembled in the 
library: the second dinner bell had already rung, and 
neither Lady Sinclair nor Bell had made their appear- 
ance. The baronet felt anneyed: he was a gentlemen 
of the old school—reared in all its punctilious observ- 
ances. 

“T must speak to Margaret!” he said; “ you, I am 
sure, will pardon her forgetfulness; but these pro- 
tacted wanderings must eventually prove injurious to 
her health—now doubly precious! ” 

Mary—who would have felt seriously alarmed, but 
for the knowledge that Bell had accompanied her sister 
—advanced towards the window of the library, where 
Charles and Frank Hazleton were standing, and in- 
quired, in a whisper, if they perceived the approach of 
the truants. 

“No!” replied the young farmer, unable to conceal 
his uneasiness—for punctuality was not the least of his 
sister’s virtues. “I cannot account for it. Something 
I fear has——” 

“ Detained them !” interrupted Charles, who trembled 
at the effect any unpleasant excitement might produce 
upon the health of his wife; “ the probability is, that 
they have wandered farther than they intended, or 
lost their way.” 

“Take no notice,” whispered Frank, “te our host 
of my absence—I will goin search of them. Should 
they return before me, apologise for my absence!” 

So saying, he quietly glided out of the room. 

“Dinner is served, Sir Cuthbert!” announced the 
old, grey-headed butler, throwing open the doer of the 
library. 

“ Put it back, Saunders,” said the baronet, somewhat 
testily: “ your lady has not yet returned.” 

Another hour elapsed; the shades of evening were 
already closing in; anxiety had given place to terror. 
Mary, unable to restrain her tears, sat weeping at the 
window, her husband vainly endeavouring to console 





her. The baronet, whe for the last twenty minutes 
had been pacing the reom with hasty strides, could no 
longer control his agitatien. 

“Something must have happened!” he exclaimed 
one is ill—perhaps dying—whilst I prate idly 

ere 

“Frank has already gone in search of them,” ob- 
served Charles; “ he loft the house an hour since.” 

The clock of the tower struck seven. One by one 
the inmates of the library counted the strokes, in the 
faint hope that time was younger by an hour. Sir 
Cuthbert rang the bell violently: it was answered by 
the old butler, whose methodical habits were dreadfully 
disarranged. During the long years he had officiated 
at Colmsil, such a contretemps as putting back the 
dinner for a couple of hours had never occurred. 

“Shall I give orders to serve, Sir Cuthbert?” he 
demanded. 

“No!” replied his master. “ Direct the grooms to 
saddle; send out men in every direction upon the 
beach; inquire at the houses of the fishermen in the 
village. Some accident, I fear, has occurred to your 
lady and Miss Hazleton. Ten guineas,” he added, “to 
the servant who first brings the intelligence that they 
are found!” 

“They will spare neither whip nor spur,” observed 
the old man, with more animation than he generally 
displayed; “the fellows know that they have a kind 
master, and need not the promise of gold to excite 
them.” 

“ Above all,” said the baronet, as Saunders was 
quitting the room to see that the orders he had re- 
ceived were executed, “let Lady Sinclair’s absence be 
concealed from her mother as long as possible. Inher 
scarcely convalescent state, any alarm might prove 
fatal.” 

The butler hastened from the room. 

“T'll go myself!” continued the speaker, getting 
more and more excited; “if any accident has deprived 
me of—— No—no! heaven is too merciful—I dare 
not think of it!” 

It was impossible, in such circumstances, for 
Charles Briancourt to abandon his host. After con- 
veying his disconsolate wife to her chamber, he joined 
the baronet just as he was mounting on horse back, 
and they galloped tewards the village, where the 
pote ag by their inquiries, had already spread the 


From the village they rode towards the beach, 
where the fishermen had already lit several fires. 

A group of old men and woman were discussing 
what had occurred when the horsemen rode up to 


m. 

“Have you obtained any intelligence?” Wemanded 
their landlord. 

Their silence struck a chill upon his heart. 

“ What mean these fires ?” inquired his companion. 

“To guide my leddie back,” replied one of the men, 
“gin she has tint her way, alarm the kintry, and 
warn the lads upon the coast to keep on the look out! 
It’s aye the custom when Providence sends us a wreck, 

“Right!” interrupted the querist—“ very right!” 

“ And ane o’ the servants,” continued his informant, 
“has rode to the toun to inform the procufator fiscal : 
he'll soon be here!” 

This was the step generally taken in criminal cases 
—and the information excited a fearful suspicion in 
the breast of the already distracted husband. 

“The procurater fiscal!” he repeated. 

“§ out!” cried several of the group. 

This was followed by a general cry for Nan. 

“T’d no like to say ouything against my neighbour, 
mair especially as I find she has fallen under your 
honour’s displeasure; but the truth mun be spoken, 
though Madge Neil and I are auld cronies!” 

At the name of the nurse, Sir Cuthbert uttered a 
deep groan: he knew the vindictive temper of Madge 
—her savage fidelity to his nephew—and already 
anticipated the worst. 

Never had the old fishwife been known to tell a 
story in such few words as on the present occasion— 
for even her prolixity was checked by the deep agony 
of the baronet. As briefly as possible she related Ler 
encounter with Madge upon the rock, and the arrival 
of the children with the shawl which little Davie had 
found. 

“Do you remember the colour of it, my good 
woman?” demanded Charles. 

‘““Troth do I!” answered the woman; “it wasa 
braw yellow, wi’ dainty fringe and borders! Madge 
gathered it awa under her plaid, that I’d no observe 
it; but Nan’s een were as sharp as her hands!” 

The heart of Charles sank within him at the de- 
scription, which answered to the one Lady Sinclair 
had worn, He had been present when his wife in- 
sisted upon her wearing it, observing that the day, 
though clear and fine, was a cold one. 

“And where is Madge?” asked the baronet, in a 
hoarse voice. 

“Troth, then, she e’en bides wi’ her grauddochter, 
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the mither o’ Peggy and Davie,” answered Nan, drop- 
ping a curtsey. 

“ Show me the cottage. 

As the party were about to move off in the direction 
proposed, a horseman was seen dashing at a furious 
rate along the sands: the men raised a shout, and 
pointed him out to their landlord. Fora few moments 
all was surprise and anxiety, and every eye was turned 
towards the rider, who turned out to be no other than 
Frank Hazleton, who had galloped like a madman 
for ten miles along the beach. 

The noble animal he bestrode was carried with 


” 


foam ; and as the light of the torches covered by the 


servants flashed upon the countenance of the young 
farmer, all present were struck by its paleness and 
haggard expression. There was no need to ask if his 
search had been unsuccessful; his appearance informed 
them sufficiently. 

“God save us!” whispered Nan; “ he has seen her 
ghaist, or maybe something waur.” 

“Hand your evil tongue!” said one of the men, 
fearing Sir Cuthbert should overhear her. 

The two gentlemen cast a despairing look upon 
Frank, in whose features, as in a mirror, they read 
their own fears reflected. The baronet tried to speak, 
but could not. 

E’en such a form—so spiritless and woe-begono— 
Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night; 
And would have told him that his Troy was burnt, 
But Priam found his loss ere he his tongue. 

“She is lost!” exclaimed the young man, wildly; 
“and I shall never know peace again—my heart is 
broken.” 

These words, by all but Charles, were attributed to 
the speaker's grief for his sister; he, however, read 
their meaning rightly. 

“Poor Bell!” hesaid, anxious to avert the suspicions 
of Sir Cuthbert; “but let us not despair. Did you 
discover no trace?” 

“None!” groaned Frank. “I shouted as I rode 
along the sands, but the wind, which blew my hat 


» away, drowned my voice; not even an echo replied to 
” 


e. 
“To the cottage of Madge!” said their landlord, ad- 
dressing the fishermen; ‘‘it is there we must obtain 
the clue to this dark villany.” 
(To be continued.) 





THE FOOT. 


THERE is no member of the extremities which has 
been more disgracefully used than the foot. 

This wonderful organ, by the perfection of which 
God has “ made man upright,” and whose structure so 
pre-eminently distinguishes him from his recently so- 
called “ great-grandfather,” the gorilla, has been made 
to suffer compression more generally than any other 

The thought at once suggests the cruel prac- 
tice of the Chinese, who stop the growth of the female 
foot, by placing it in infancy in an unyielding shoe. 

This fact has had the universal testimony of travel- 
lers in China, and if anything more was wanting to 
prove it, a collection of the feet of Chinese won.en is 
at present to be seen in the museum of the College of 
Surgeons of England, in which, by the careful dis- 
sections of Mr. Flower, the curator, the sad havoc to 
natural growth produced by this heartless custom is 
scientifically demonstrated. 

The great object of the shoe is to protect the sole 
of the foot from the injury itis likely to sustain by 
the weight of the body pressing it against the irregu- 
larity of the surface of the earth. ‘he sole of the 
shoe is therefore its chief use. Itis, however, necessary 
to use some kind of strap or bandage to keep the sole 
upon the foot. 

The simplest form of foot-dress in which this object 
is secured is the sandal, worn by the less-civilized 
nations of the earth, as well as the more ancient. It 
is found, however, that other objects may be accom- 
plished by aid of the pressure necessary for keeping 
the sole on the foot, and coverings for the foot and 
leg have been attached to the sole; hence the modern 
boot and shoe. Hence also the suffering of the 
modern foot. 

The form of the boot and shoe has proved no excep- 
tion to that love of the grotesque which has compelled 
mankind in all ages to submit to the sufferings in- 
flicted by fashion. Boots and shoes have been made 
of every form almost, save that of the human foot, and 


7 the consequence has been the production of painful 
* diseases on the surface of the foot, and a-distortion of 


its bones and muscles. 

This is not a mere assertion. Let any one take a 
model of the feet of the beautiful Grecian statues, and 
cempare it with the model of a living foot—the foot 
of the Medicean Venus for instance, with that of a 
modern belle, or the foot of Hercules with that of one 
of our labourers or soldiers. It will at once be seen 
how terribly our unthinking and unnatural way of 
dressing the foot has worked against its primitive 
beauty and strength. 








That a shoe made of leather should fit the foot 
would seem a proposition to which every one would 
assent, yet the assertion may be safely made, that not 
one shoe out of ten thousand made by modern shoe- 
makers fits the foot at all. By dint of custom, like 
the Chinese women, we manage to submit, without 
complaining, to the vulgar caricatures of the form of 
the foot, which characterize our modern boots and 
shoes. 

Nor is this compression, which produces corns and 
bunions, chilblains, ulcerations between the toes, and 
loss of the nails, the only fault to be found with modern 
shoes. Thé Creator has made this part of the human 
sole flat, but the shoemaker has discovered that the 
foot of the gorilla and chimpanzee, which com 
them to walk on their toes, is more elegant. They 
accordingly exalt the heel by an extra piece of leather 
on the sole, and thus give to the human figure a 
monkey-like gait. If our young women knew how 
they are distorting their appearance by this practice, 
surely they would give up wearing high-heeled boots. 
—Popular Science Review. 


—_—_ 
NONA. 


Awxtousty, eagerly, old Martin Faber, the light- 
house-keeper, gazed forth out into the darkness every 
moment or two, bending his head to listen, but nought 
could be heard save the wail of the rising wind and 
the irregular dash of the waves against the rocky base 
of the headland. 

“T must go in seach of her,” exclaimed the old 
man, as he closed the door. “Strange that sheshould 
stay so long at the village, and the night threatening 
to be a terrible one.” 

Hastily donning a heavy seaman’s jacket and a tar- 
paulin, and throwing fresh coals on the fire, he went 
out into the night. 

It was two miles to the village, and the way bleak 
and dreary; but Martin Faber went rapidly on, 
thinking of, caring for, nothing but Nona, his 
cherished grandchild. 

Never before had she been out so late. What could 
it mean? Surely no harm could have befallen her. 
There was torture in the thought, and he quickened 
his already rapid pace. 

Suddenly he fancied he heard, above the howl of 
the wind, voices ; and a moment after he came in rude 
contact with some one whom the darkness had pre- 
vented him from seeing. 

Just then the lightning glared athwart his path, re- 
vealing immediately in his way the tall figure of a 
man, and near him a slight female form. The mo- 
mentary flash had also disclosed him to their view. 

A sweet voice cried out: 

“ Grandfather!” 

And he felt the clasp of arms around his neck. 

“O Nona, my child, thank God, you are safe!” was 
his glad exclamation, as he folded her closely to his 
heart. 

“Yes, grandfather, I am safe now; but you came 
near losing your Nona to-night.” 

“ What mean you, child?” 

“Wait until we get home, and I will tell you all 
about it. The wild, noisy storm, will not allow any 
voice to be heard but his.” 

Then changing her gay tone to one of earnest 
feeling, she said: 

* Grandfather, this gentleman saved my life! ” 

“Who? where?” exclaimed the old man, in the 
joy of meeting Nona having quite forgotten the man 
he had seen with her, who had stood a silent listener 
near them. 

Another gleam of light, and Martin Faber grasped 
the hand of the stranger, with the words: 

“T know not who you are, sir, but you have be- 
friended my Nona, and may God in heaven bless 

ou!” 
: The storm was now upon them in all its fury, and 
compelled them to hasten on in silence until they 
reached the lighthouse. 

What a cheerful aspect the house wore as they 
entered it, glad to find refuge from the driving rain 
and fierce wind! ‘The fire on the hearth was blazing 
brightly; and though the room was scantily furnished, 
still it was very comfortable, and scrupulously neat 
and clean. A small table in front of the fire was spread 
for tea. 

“You are welcome, sir, to my humble house. It no 
doubt seems poor enough to such as you, but we 
simple folk are content with little; and after all, sir, 
it’s contentment with our lot, whatever it is, that makes 
us happy.” 

“ True—very true!” answered his guest, somewhat 
abruptly, divesting himself of cloak and cap, and thus 
revealing a tall, symmetrical figure, and a handsome 
though strongly-marked face. 

He wore the undress uniform of a naval officer, 
and was apparently not more than twenty-five years 
of age. All this Martin Faber took in at a glance, 








and he saw that the stranger was a gentleman to the 
“ manner born.” 

In the meantime Nona had disa, ed; but just ae 
her grandfather and his guest drawn their chaire 
to the fire, and were about to begin a conversation, she 
entered. 

She had exchanged her drenched garments for a nest 
dark cotton dress, which showed to advantage the 
exquisitely symmetrical proportions of her figure. She 
was tall, but lithe and graceful in every movement. 
Her hair, @ rich, wavy brown, now hung in loose 
curls upon her shoulders; her eyes, of the same hue 
as her hair, were large, bright, and flashing, betokening 
intelligence and a high spirit, which had evidently 
never felt the curb of control. 

Every feature was beautiful, but there was a per~ 
fection in the mould and contour of mouth, chin, and 
throat that is rarely seen. A beautiful glow mantled 
her cheeks, and a smile half parted her rich crimson 
lips, disclosing brilliantly white and even teeth. 

“An aristocrat in beauty, if plebeian in birth,” 
thought the young man, gazing upon her in unfeigned 
admiration, as he rose and offered her a chair with as 
much respect as if she had been the noblest lady in 
the land. Such is the power of beauty. 

With easy, because natural, grace she said : 

“ Thank you, sir; but this is my place. IfI should 
“a any other, grandfather would not know what to 

0. 
And drawing a little stool close to the chair of the 
old man, she took her seat, and leaning one arm upon 
his knee: 

“Now, grandfather, prepare to hear a long story 
about your daughter Nona.” 

He smiled and laid his hand caressingly upon the 
graceful head, nodding saucy defiance at imaginary 
rebukes. 

Had Nona been a city-born, city-bred young lady, 
the stranger would have said, “She is an ai 
coquette!” but as it wes, he saw that each act, though 
so graceful, so charming, was natural and unstudied. 

“Now, you must know, grandfather, that after you 
left me this morning, that I was very, very lonely, 
and as the day was so calm and clear, I determined to 
take a sail ovor to the village.” 

Here Martin Faber shook his head reprovingly. 

“Don’t scold yet. Well, everything went right 
enough at first. There was a brisk breeze, and I soon 
reached the village. I then went up to the hall to 
see if the family had got home, but found they had 
written that they would be detained a week longer. 
I then went to Dame Catesby’s, and who should I find 
there but Wild Will, who is at home on leave fora 
month. Well, of course he had a great deal to tell 
about all that he had seen, and I was not unwilling to 
hear, and so I stayed there till quite late. Then I 
went to the village to get the things I wanted at the 
grocer’s, and by this time it was very late; but still 
the weather was mild and clear, a fair wind blowing, 
and I had no fears about getting home safely. I had 
scarcely got fairly under way, when I saw thata 
storm was threatening. Still, I thought I could get 
there in advance of it; but in a short time I dis- 
covered that, do what I would, I should have to brave 
it, for I could not reach the headland before it burst 
upon me. You know I am not a coward, grandfather, 
but I thought of you, and how lonely and wretched 
you would be without your Nona the cruel waves 
were going to bury in their depths, and I shouted for 
help; but no one heard but the great God, andI 
thought that He had given me up to death. Oh, it 
was terrible to be alone, far out on the angry waters, 
in a storm and darkness; and I cried so bitterly, for I 
believed I was tu die, when suddenly I saw a light 
gleaming in front of me, and I shrieked frantically 
for some one to save me. A few moments after, there 
was a terrible shock, a crash, and then I felt myself 
lifted by strong hands, and I knew that I was saved, 
and, graucfather, I need not tell you that it was this 
kind gentleman who caught your Nona from the sink- 
ing boat.” 

With tears the old man had listened to the recital 

of the dangers his cherished one had incurred, and 
her almost miraculous escape, When she ceased, he 
pressed her again and again to his heart; and then, 
rising, he approached the young man and, taking 
both his hands in his, said, with grateful emo- 
tion : 
“ Accept the thanks and blessing of Martin Faber, 
kind sir, for the service you have this night rendered. 
A lifetime would be too short to show my gratitude, 
were its every moment devoted to you.” 

“T deserve no thanks. It is enough to feel that I 
have been the means of preserving so precious a life. 
I saw when we ran down the boat, which had not 
been perceived in the darkness, that there was some 
one in it, and made the discovery just in time, for the 
next moment we liad passed over the helpless bark.” 

“Heaven bless you! ” murmured Marian Faber. 

“ And now, that your grandchild is in safe hands, I 
must leave you, said the young man, rising. 
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Vehement were the protestations of Martin Faber, 
on hearing this announcement. 

“No, good sir; you surely will not brave this fear- 
ful storm. Hear, the wind is blowing « hurricane; 
reinain with us, and though we cannot give yeu ac- 
commodation such as you have been accustomed to, 
we oan make you, at least, very comfortable.” 

“Thanks, my friend; but my men are awaiting 
my return to the boat. We landed just below where 
you met us, and I have been gone too long al- 
ready.” 

The old man, seeing that he was determined to go, 
ceased to persuade him, but insisted upon accompany- 
ing him, for, said he, ‘‘ You are a stranger here, and 
may lose your way.” 

“ Nay,” replied his guest, “ I am not unfamiliar with 
this coast, for I have been here before.” 

As he clasped Nona’s hand at parting, he whis- 


e 


the happiest of my life.” And with a cordial good- 
bye to Martin Faber, he took his departure. 
. a * 


* Nona, you would not have thrown away the 
honest heart I have offered you two weeks ago ; for I 
believed you then loved me; but the high- born stranger 
who saved your life has taken such @ hold upon your 
fancy, tat you can think of no one else. True, the 
poor sailor, Will Catesby, cannot compare with him.” 

“ Nay, Will, you aro angry, and therefore unreason- 


“T shall ever remember this night, lovely Nona, as | 





claimed, as he grasped cordially the hand the youth 
had at once proffered to him. ¥ 

Edgar Carlsforé was the only son of the Countess 
Isabel Carlsford, and heir to a vast estate in the north 
of England. The countess, the daughter of a baronet 
of decayed fertunes, had been very beautiful in her 
youth, and the young earl, Lord Edgar Carlsford, | 
taken captive by the loveliness which he considered | 
an ample dower, wooed and won.her. She had three 
children, two daughters of the respective ages of 
eighteen and twenty, and an only son, Edgar. After 
the death of the earl, her husband, which occurred when 
Edgar was twelve, she had annually spent three or 
four months at her childhood’s home, Etheridge Hall, 
on the sea-coast; the rest of her time was passed on 
the earl’s estate or in London. 

Soon after her first arvival at the hall, her daughters 
saw and became interested in Nona, the beautifal 
grandchild of the lighthouse-keeper, and, with their 
mother's consent, took her under her especial patron- 
age. It was through her intercourse with this refined 
and cultivated family that Nona acquired the intelli- 
gence and lady-like grace of manner that, with her 
great beauty, caused her to appear superior to the 
humble sphere in which she moved. She had also 
imbibed ideas and views incompatible with their 
station in life; and being naturally imaginative and 
romantic, she was ever dreaming of a great rich lord 
who would come one day and make her his bride! and 
though to her sailor-lover, young Oatesby, she had 





able, anjust. Had you told me of your love a year | disclaimed being in love with her preserver, yet he 


ago, before you went away, I should have said the 
same that I now say; that I have always felt a strong 
friendship for you, but nothing more; I never fancied 


{ 
| 
‘ 


j 
| 


figured in her dreams as the looked-for hero ; and she 
firmly believed he would at some future time return to 
sue for her hand; for had he not murmured, at part- 


you loved me: Iam very sorry, Will, and I hope you | ing, that he should ever remember the night he had 


will not be so angry with me that you will cease to 
be my good, true friend.” 

“No, Nona, I shall always love you as I do now; 
and if the day should ever come when you stand in 
need of a true friend, call upon the humble sailor ; 
and, believe me, he will not fail you.” 

And with these words he walked rapidly away, and 


saved her as the happiest of his life? 
* o * . * 

Three years have passed since the above events. 

Nona, if possible, is more beautiful than ever, and 

scarcely a swain for miles around has not knelt o 


| suppliant at her feet; but Nona will net listen to any 


was soon hid from view by the projecting rocks of the | 
| would be hard to give up his darling. 


headland. 

Tears started in the eyes of Nona Faber as she 
gaze | sadly after him. 

* Poor fellow, ke has a warm, generous heart, and 
really loves mo, but I hope time will teach him to 
forget his disappointment. Why could I not love 
him ? He is handsome, high-spirited, honourable, and 
in my own spliere of life; but something tells me a 
higher destiny awaits me than to be the wife of a 
humble sailor.” 

“ Why, Nona, Nona, what is the matter, that you 
stand there gazing as if spell-bound ? ” 

The young girl started and turned, and extended 
her hand, with a bright smile, to the new-comer, a tall, 
handsome youth, seemingly not more than eighicen 
years of age. 

“ Welcome back, Lord Edgar.” 

“So you are glad to see me, are you? ” he asked, 
half in jest, half in jest, half in earnest. 

“Yes, indeed! for I have missed you very much. 
But how are your sisters and her ladyship ? ” 

“ Well, all well; and Kate and Bertha impressed it 
upon mé to be sure and not forget to tell you to go 
over to‘The Hall’ as soon as youcan. They have 
all sorts of new books for you.” 

“How kind in them to remember me! ” exclaimed 
Nona. 

“It would have been strange had they forgotten 
you, Nona, child.” 

She smiled at the assumption of dignity in his voice 
and manner, and said, mischievously : 

“You forget my lord, that, if I am a child, you 
must also be one; for there is very little difference 
in our ages.” 


*Pshaw, Nona; but men, no matter if they are | 


younger, they always seem older thau women. But 
where is Martin?” 

‘Gone to the village; but I am expecting him back 
every minute. That reminds me, my lord, to tell you 
about my adventure.” 

And Nona, while they took their way to the light- 
house, recounted her great peril that fearful night, 
and her rescue by the stranger, whom she had not 
seen or heard of since. She spoke with all the 
enthusiasm of sixteen of the elegant appearance of 
her “kind preserver,” so that her young companion 
aid, archly: 

“*The life thou hast saved, take it—'tis thine.’ 
Nona, I wish I had been the gallant one to reseue you 
from a watery grave instead of that stranger.” 

“Why ?” she asked, simply. 

“ Because it would have been so romantic, and you 
would have quite worshipped me as a hero.” 

“ Glad to see you home again, Lord Edgar!” 

And the next moment Martin Faber had joined 
them. 

“You walked so rapidly and talked so earnestly 
that you were deaf to my calls to you te stop,” he ex- 





of them; andold Martin Faber secretly rejoices as 
one after another she sends them away hopeless. It 


It is moonlight ou the sea, aud Nona Faber, stand- 
ing on the headland, is revelling with her poetic nature 
in the beauty of the scene; and yielding to the soft 
influences of the hour, she loses herself in dreams as 
sweet and infatuating as those she indulged in three 
years ago. Ah! Nona, foolish one! still hoping for 
the return of the hero of that dark night. 

So wrapped is she in the beautiful dream-world she 
has created, that she hears not the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps, nor sees the tall figure of a man ascend- 
iug the headland behind her. 

There! he has caught sight of the graceful motion- 
less form crowning the rocky height, and seeming the 
presiding spirit of the hour, and the scene. 

A few moments he stands contemplating her, and ; 
then, softly advancing, he speaks : 

“ Nona—Nona!” 

With a start of surprise, and a half-frightened ex- 
clamation, she turns, and gazes with bewildered as- 
tonisliment upon the unfamiliar form and face. 

“Have you forgotten me, Nona?” he asks, in a 
voice of singular sweetness and depth. 

“ It is—it is he, my noble preserver.” 

And she impulsively grasps the partly-extended 
hand. 

“Yes. And so you have held me in kind remem- 
brance all these years, my sweet friend? I thank you, 
from my heart! Nona, when I left you that memora- 
ble night, I resolved to forget you, and I felt that it 
would be folly to build a hope upon no foundation. 
Your beauty and grace won my heart, but I believed 
you were not for me to win; but forget you, Nona, I 
could not. Try as I might to banish your sweet 
image, it was ever haunting me, and my heart was 
asking itself continually, ‘ What is it thou dost need?’ 
Wouldst know what was my heart’s answer, sweet 
Nona? ‘Another heart, for it is sad.to be alone.’ 
And I have come to plead for thine, dear one. May I 
hope?” 

Nona’s face was buried in her hands, and she was 
weeping passionately. The stranger drew her gently 
toward him, and kissed the hands that shielded from 
him the beautiful features. This was their betrothal, 
and with tlie pale moon as witness. How many such 
bas she thus looked down upon since the first whisper 
of love in Eden? 

To Nona it all seemed one of her happy, yet unreal 
dreams, and it was not until she stood with the 
stranger before her grandfather, in the same room 
where, three years sinee, they had parted, she fully 
comprehended that it was no ideal vision. Then the 
young man told Martin Faber that he loved his grand- 
child, and would make her his wife. 

“But you know nothing of each other yet,” said the 
bewildered old man. 

“T have loved her for three years, and what more 





would you wish? But I forget, you know nothing 


about me, not even my name; but it is one that hese 
never been tarnished, and I bear it proudly. The 
son of Admiral Ralph Ainslie glories in the name 
his father has honoured.” 

“ And well you may, for a nobler, braver man than 
he never lived, knew him well; for thirty years 
ago I was with him im the staunch old ‘ Ironsides.’ 
You are come of gentle blood, young man, and yet 

ua would wed the grandchild of the old lighthouse- 

per? Well, you will not regret it, and Nona can 
hold up her head as proudly as any lady in the land, 
for her mother wag an earl’s daughter.” 

“What mean you, grandfather?” eried Nona, 
startled out of the silence she had all along maintained, 
by the strange announcement 0f the old man. 

“T mean what I say, my child. Your mother was 
the Countess Nona Caristord, the young and only 
sister of Edgar, Earl Carlsford, and the family at 
the Hall, with whom I encouraged ‘such elose inter- 
course, are your near relatives. Your mother married, 
at sixteen, my son, your father. I was at that time 
steward on the earl’s estate, and the two, Nona 
and Martin, were thrown much together. The 
result was a clandestine marriage, which was not 
discevered until a few months before your birth, 
Nona, and the terrible scenes through which your 
mother then passed, were the subsequent causes of 
her death. She lived only long enough to bid them 
name you after her. I do not think theearl was much 
grieved at her death. In his pride, I think he wished 
it, for he was thus freed from what he considered a 
disgraceful union. Martin did not long survive his 
wife, and then I left the scene of so many trials with 
you Nona, a tiny, helpless infant. I was proud then, 
too, and refused the earl’s assistance, and vowed that 
he should never be troubled with the care of my 
son's child. And I have been selfish regarding you, 
Nona, ever since. I did not think to lose my sole 
treasure; but, young man, you have a claim upon her. 
Prove yourself worthy the name you bear, and I will 
not say you nay.” 

Then he leaned his head upon Nona’s shoulder and 
wept. 


“We will be happier than ever before, grand-’ 


father,” she whispered, soothingly. 

Great was the surprise, and also pleasure, of the 
family at the Hall, when Nona disclosed to them her 
parentage. With generous magnanimity, the young 
Lord Edgar endowed her handsomely on her marriage 
with Captain Ralph Ainslie, of the loyal Navy. 

Old Martin Faber left the lighthouse —for Nona’s 
sake, he said, who declared she could not be happy if 
she missed him in hernew home. When Will Catesby 
heard, on his return from a long cruise, all the events 
that had transpired in his absence, and that Nona had 
turned out to be “a great lady,” he said he always 
thought she was better than “the common run,” and 
she must have felt he was too far beneath her when 
she refused him ; and, like a sensible fellow, he con- 
soled himself by marrying within a year a buxom 
lassie in the village, who had long loved him. 

O. N. E. 


THE BEAUTIES OF ART. 


As poets, so the painters and the sculptors have 
Stored our imaginations with beings and actions that 
never were: they have given us the finest natural 
and historical images, and that for the same end—to 
please, whilst they instruct and make men botter. 
What a tedious thing it would be to describe by words 
the view ef a country, or any particular scene; and 
how imperfect an idea must we receive from hence! 

Painting shows the thing immediately and exactly. 
No. words can give you an idea of the face and person 
of one you have never seen. Painting does it effectu- 
ally, with the addition of so much ef his character 
as can be known from thence; and moreover in an 
instant recalls to your memory the most considerable 
particulars you have heard concerning him, or 
occasions that to be told which you have never 
heard, 

It has been much disputed which is the most excel- 
lent of the two arts, soulpture or painting ; and there 
is a story of its having been left to the determination 
of a blind man, who gave it in favour of the latter, 
being told that what, by feeling, seemed to him flat, 
appeared to the eye as round as its competitor. 

I am not satisfied with this way of deciding the 
controversy ; for it is net the difficulty of the art that 
makes it preferable, but the ends proposed to be served 
by it, and the degree in which it does that, and then 
the less difficulty the better. 

Now the great ends of both these arts is to give 
pleasure and to convey ideas, and that of the two 
which best answers those ends is undoubtedly prefer- 
able; and that this is painting is evident, since it 
gives us as great a degree of pleasure, and all the 
ideas that sculpture can, with the addition of others; 
and this is not only by the help of her colours, but 
because she can express many things which brass, 
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marble, or other materials of that art cannot, orare! even if she did not feel this apparent antipathy | 


not #0 proper. 

Pictures, therefore, are not merely ornamental, 
they are instructive. Our walls, like the trees of 
Dodona’s grove, speak to us, and teach us history, 
morality and divinity ; excite in us joy, love, piety, 
devotion, &o. ’ 

If pictures have not this good effect, it is our own 
fault in net choosing well, or not applying ourselves 
to make right use of them. J. A. 


THE FLOWER-GIRL. 


Weary of the trade which but barely sufficed to 
support her mother and herself, in their rude old 
dwelling, in an obscure quarter of Paris, Aline 
Marceau, one evening declared her determination to 
adopt a new mode of gaining a livelihood. 

“T have Often passed a clubkouse, mother,” said she, 
“on my way through the streets, and seen so many 
gentlemen entering and issuing forth, that the thought 
of how much money they there risk, and make or lose, 
librally, at play, has given me the idea. They are 
gallant gentlemen ; many, no donbt, of large fortune; 
and if I should daily stand at the entrance and insist 
upon placing some littie flower in each one’s button- 
hole, as he me, the custom would surely not be 
disagreeable to them, and I could trust to their gene- 
rosity to reward me.” 

“And to their eye for beauty, chid,” said her 
mother, meaningly, and shaking her head sadly. 
“Ah, no! Better be content, humbly living as we 
are, than to buy present increase of comfort by even- 
tual disgrace.” 

“ Why should I care for the world’s opinion,” in- 
sisted Aline, “ doing no harm myself? It is, indeed, 
to do greater good, that I venture upon this euter- 
prise.” 

It was not long before her mother’s consent was 
obtained, Aline was so hopeful and urgent; and the 
beautiful flower-girl was daily seen at her chosen post 
with a basket of flowers, from which she systemati- 
cally adorned the coats of all the frequenters of the 
clubhouse. 

Attractive in person, dress, and manners, as she 
was, none were so rude as to reject the trivial and 
romantic effering from Aline, and none received the 
flower without making a return. Often, the gentlemen, 
pleased with her beauty, would stop and converse with 
her awhile, and finding that her wit in repartee was 
equalled by her modesty, and sometimes worth repeat- 
ing, these brief thte-t-thtes resulted in making her say- 
ings quite celebrated in the clubhouse; and she, in the 
course of a few weeks, found her pocket better furnished 
than she had anticipated. Many, under the influence 
of wine and success at play, gave the charming grisette 
gold coins, and there was one in partioular who was 
extremely bountiful to her at all times. 

This was a gentleman of wealth, by the name of 
Eugene Gaillard, an infatuated gamester, who played 
more constantly and staked more largely than any 
others of the club. Fortune smiled upon his skill and 
daring; and ever, as he issued into the street, he 
would approach the flower-girl, and, flushed with the 
luck and libations which made him giddy and in- 
creased hig Kberality, he would place large sums in 
her hand, and snatching a fluwer, hasten into the car- 
riage, which bore him rapidly away. 

It was the custom of Aline, on arriving home, to 
place the money received from Gaillard in a box by 
itself, and give the rest to her mother. An affection 
not born of avaricieus gratitude had sprung up in her 
bosom for him, and though she felt that she cherished 
a hopeless ion for one so far above herself in 
family aud fortane, he was none the less dear to her, 
and she could not bear to make use of the money be- 
stowed by him so continually and prodigally. 


' not, and would not be separated. She always smiles 





Conscious that sometimes he was so bewildered that | 
he was not aware how much he gave her, she yet re- 


frained from reminding him of it when he-was sober, 
but kept the money and the secret for some future 
occasion, and for reasons known only to herself. 

Thus smitten by Cupid, Aline soon found that, 
though her love had made her more unhappy at her 
conspicnous post than anything else connected with it, 
she could not have abandoned it, even had the occu- 
pation been less profitable than her former one. The 
pleasure of daily seeing the man she worshipped, and 
knowing that her hand could touch his, as she gave 
him some floral memento, to bear away, was a hap- 
piness she could not renounce, though it at the same 
time was but an increase of the secret pangs she felt. 

Strangely enough, gay seemingly to all others, to 
him she ever wore a gad countenance; and on his part, 
he, proud, and far from imaginiag the sentiment with 
which he of all men had inspired her, believed that 
a reserve towards him was but an indication of dis- 

Ike, 

“ Happily for her, eZ reflected Gaillard; “for 

im my station in life I conld not make her my wife, 





sense of his hnmiliation dawned upon him, and he 


towardme. At least, I should be ridiculed were I to! wept most bitterly at the fallen state which had re- 


wed her—as I really love her—for others speak | 
lightly of her conduct, making, possibly, a malicious 
inference from her position: Yet I can, at least, be! 
permitted to benefit her by what I give, without being 
mortified by her suspicion that I entertain a senti- 
ment which would be more acceptable from others. 
And it may be, after all, that, blinded by her beauty 
and apparent i 1 t see as shrewdly as 
those who profess to doubt it. But what matters it 
tome? Gaming is my goddess, and from her I can- 





upon me, however she may deal with others, and out 
of her bounties I shall always find joy in affording 
some largess for this lovely Aline.” 

Months flew by, and the flower-girl learned that 
Eugene Gaillard was the most reckless as well as the 
most lucky of all the gamesters at the club. 

“ He is rich,” sighed she, every time she put aside 
what he had given her, “and fortunate at play. But 
how long will it continue so? The richest, and most 
skilled, and most fortunate have beggared themselves 
ere this at gaming; and why is he likely to be per- 
petually exempt from their lot? Alas! the wealth 
which he thus madly hazards on go large a scale, tos- 
sing it about like dust, may yet all be wrested from 
him ; and I may be doomed to see him come forth, as 
I so often have seen others, desperate, without a soli- 
tary sou, and ready to fling life after the money they 
bave squandered. I will presume to speak to him 
and warn him, though he may be indignant, and 
scorn me for my pains.” 

She did so, and Gaillard laughingly listened to such 
an exhibition of interest in his welfare; but he as- 
sured her he was one of Fortune's favourites, was 
always lucky, that gaming was his only solace, and 
that, being of a rich family, even if he were to become 
impoverished by a downward turn of Fortune's wheel, 
others would gladly proffer him assistance in emer- 
gencies, even as was his custom toward them. 

“ Monsieur is sanguine,” she replied, incredulously. 
—‘“He will pardon my unbelief. The flowers of 
fortune have their seasons to fade and perish, and the 
conservatory which supplies the borrower is often 
found empty when he applies there.” 

“ Your philosophy is sad, Aline,” gaily answered 
Gaillard, as he entered his carriage. ‘I do not fear 
that it will ever apply to me.” 

“Heaven prevent that it should!” was her inward 
wish, as she returned his graceful salutation, and 
gazed wistfully after him. ‘So noble, so generous, 
so—alas! so ill-advised, and so mad.” 

A twelvemonth slipped by, and Aline now began to 
observe a change in the demeanour of Gaillard. His 
step was less elastic, his eye less bright and cenfident, 
his face more deeply flushed, his dress less carefully 
arranged. 

He was none-the less generous to her; he had 
grown more cordial by acquaintance; but, certainly, 
he was less fortunate, else these changes could not 
have occurred. 

She did not hesitate at times, in an apparently 
careless way, to question him as he withdrew, ina 
sprightly tone which belied the misgivings of her 
heart, and say: 

“ What fortune to-day, monsieur ? ” 

“Not very bad—so-so, ma’am’selle,” he would 
hurriedly answer, gnawing his lip to repress the ex- 
pression of the more acute agony he was fain to con- 
ceal, but which she detected, and ere long was assured 
of by report. 

The magic of his lack had departed from him. It 
was the old story then—downward, downward. 
Desperate at adversity, which angered as well as 
surprised him, his stakes were heavier; he became in- 
volved; lost fortune, friends, credit# and then, in 
debt and his prestige gone, the means of gaming were 
not his. And one day, Aline, to her horror, beheld 
him stagger, with wine-bedabbled garments, from a 
neighbouring café, unconscious of his condition—un- 
able to control his step. 

Passing her, as she stood there with her basket of 
flowers, he gave her a vague stare of sorrowful recog- 
nition; and, extending his hand, as had been his 
wont, to receive a flower, he lost his balance, and fell 
senseless at her feet. 

There was a carriage in waiting; but it had not 
been intended for s ruined man like Eugene Gaillard. 
Nor would it have been his means of conveyance, had 
it net been for the flower-girl. 

By her direction, he was instantly raised and 
placed in it; and, entering it herself, it was at once 
driven to her humble home, where the bruised and 
still insensible man was borne in, and placed upon a 
bed—ruder, perchance, than any his form had yet 
pressed, but made blessed by the kind and timely 
ministrations of Aline’s mother. 

Rastored by these to consciousness, he was 





left to sleep for e while, but his slumber was brief; 


and on awaking in the small, unknown apartmeat, a | 


duced him to the charity of strangers. 

But who could they be, and where was he ? 

A basket of flowers stood upon the table, and he 
thought he recognized that. It was of peculiar work- 
manship. Could it be that of the long-known flower- 
girl? Was it indeed Aline’s? 

Just then, from an adjoining apartment, came the 
sound of song—a half sad, half hopefnl song of love, 
which Aline had been accustomed to sing when at 
home. It was sung in a low and sweotly clear, but 
tremulous tone, and he now felt sure it was Aline’s. 
It thrilled his inmost soul, and convinced him that 
she—the poor despised angel of the street, the flower- 
girl who had so often been the recipient of his charity 
—must have rescued him from his exposed and insen- 
sate condition, and had him borne to this temporary 
shelter from the public gaze. 

He started up. It was a maddening thought, and 
yet reflection found some reliof in it. 

In a few moments he was convinced; for, softly 
opening the door and finding him awake, she entered, 
and explained what had happened to him. 

He was about to express the ardour of his thankful- 
ness, but she checked him. 

“Monsieur has been long and very kind to me, and 
it is but a small part of the duty, the love, monsieur, 
that I owe to you. Generous, unfortunate man! 
You have too unhappily realized the truth of my 
friendly warning, when you were in prosperity. I 
have heard and known more of you than you imagine; 
and, oh! but only promise me, though I am but a 
poor flower-girl, unworthy of your notice, that you 
will strive to conquer this insane love of gaming; and 
though I should never see you more, while following 
my humble vocation, I will still be happy in the 
blessed belief that one I so fondly cherish has learned 
to become a friend to himself.” 

“I promise, Aline; for this abject state to which it 
has brought me, is a guarantee that my efforts will be 
aided by an indelible memory. I will renounce the 
habit and bless her who warned me against it.” 

Overjoyed at this assurance, Aline now went toa 
closet in an adjoining room, from which she took a 
box, and returning, presented it tohim. It was heavy 
with gold (a large amount) and the sum of all which 
he had given her, with such constant and sometimes 
unconscious liberality, from time to time. 

She explained this, and her long-cherished design 
that if ever he came to want he should receive what 
he had given; but though she earnestly pressed it 
upon his acceptance, the effort was fruitless. A better 
day would dawn for him, he said; but if not, and 
though fallen far, he had not sunk so low as to be 
willing to receive assistance by such means. 

Night was approaching, and consenting to remain 
till the morrow, Gaillard, after a slight repast, was left 
to himself and retired to rest. 

At midnight he was aroused from a dream of Aline, 
by a noise at one of the windows of the room. It was 
on the ground fleor ef the tenement, and the window 
easily accessible from the narrow lane upon which it 
looked. Some one on the outside was raising the 
window by slow degrees. 

“Is it a lover or a robber?” was the thought of 
Gaillard, as stealing from the bed, he crouched under 
it. 

In a few moments the object of the intruder was 
made known. Inthe adjoining room Aline and her 
mother were soundly sleeping. Ina half-open chest 
lay the box of money. 

A gleam from the lantern shone upon the face of 
Aline. She stirred. With lifted dagger the robber 
advanced to the couch. A cry from Gaillard woke 
the sleepers. The robber turned upon Gaillard, and 
dropping the lantern, closed with him. 

A desperate struggle ensued, and in the midst of 
the screams which attended the strife in darkness, 
gendarmes burst into the house, and securing the 
intruder, bore him away. 

The events of that day and night were followed by 
results of a far more agreeable character. On the 
part of Eugene Gaillard, a oomplete reform, restora- 
tion to his rank in society, and the lLandsomest bride 
in Paris; and to Aline Marceau, elevation from her 
post in the street, as a promiscuous adorner of button- 
holes, to the arms of the man she loved, and whose 
generous confidence she lived to reward by many a 
blossom of connubial affection. Is. Jo, We. E. 








Court ARRANGEMENTS.— According to the present 
arrangements it is understood that her Majesty will 
leave Osborne on the 9th of May for Windsor, and 
remain at the castle about four days. The Queen 
will then proceed to Balmoral, and remain there until 
about the 8h or 9th of June, returning to Windsor, 
and residing there for five or six weeks. We be- 
lieve it is not certain that the Queen will visit Scot- 
and again in the autumn. 
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Recrvuitinec in THE Army.—Lord De Grey has 
explained to the House that recruiting was proceeding 
at a slowerrate than was desirable, and that much of 
that slowness was attributable to the stringency of the 
medical regulations which threw the whole travelling 
expenses of a recruit rejected by the regimental 
surgeon upon the surgeon who had originally passed 
him. The consequence ef that regulation was, that 
the surgeons attached to the recruiting staff were over 
careful in passing recruits, and his lordship might 
have added, that the recruilers themselves were 
damaged and dispirited—almost ruined by the over- 
flowing number of rejections—while they had before 
them the constant mortification of ‘instances of their 
recruits who were rejected by the staff-surgeon, being 
immediately afterwards passed by regimental surgeons 
for their own regiments, but whose judgment was not 
liable to the same vexatious taxation, to say nothing 
of the numbers of young men who were lost to the 
service altogether by being thus legally set at liberty, 
after a good entertainment sometimes of several days’ 
duration at the expense of the unfortunate recruiter. 
Lord De Grey tells us that the objectionable regula- 
tion is to be relaxed; and we trust, while recruits are 
wanted for the army, it may never again be heard of. 


ORUCIFIXION OF A CHINESE THIEF. 


Tue following account ofa recent crucifixion in 
China is by Mr. James Jones, of Amoy, who witnessed 
the execution. The victim was a well-known thief, 
whose principal offence was that of stealing young 
girls and selling them. 

On bis trial before his judge he refused to criminate 
himself, although repeatedly scourged until his back 
was raw. If afemale witness fails in giving satisfac- 
tory evidence in a court of iustice, she is beaten with 
@ leather strap across the mouth. 

His wife, desirous of sparing her husband, refused 
to give evidence, but after two or three applications of 
the strap, her courage gave way. She confessed his 

uilt. 
. The prisoner was then sentenced to decapitation— 


deemed by the Chinese the most severe of punish- | 


ments, because they imagine that if a man leaves this 
world minus any of his members, be appears in the 
same condition in the next. The culprit, therefore, 
prayed to be crucified instead of being beheaded. 

The cross was of the Latin form, the foot being in- 
serted in a stout plank, and the criminal, standing on 
a board, had nails driven through his feet, his bands 
stretched and nailed to the cross-beam. His legs were 
fastened to the cross with an iron chain, and his arms 
bound with cords, and on thecord round his waist 
was inserted a piece of wood, on which were written 
his name and offence; a similar piece on his right 
arm contained his sentence—namely, to remain on 
the cross, day and night, until he died; another on 
his left arm had the name of the judge, with his title 
and offices. 

The criminal was nailed to the cross inside the 
Yamun in the presence of the magistrate, and then 
carried by four coolies to one of the principal thorough- 
fares leading from the city, where he was left during 
the day, but removed at night inside the prison for 
fear of his friends attempting to rescue him, and again 
carried forth at daylight in charge of two soldiers. 

He was crucified at noon on the Wednesday, and 
Mr. Jones conversed with him at five in the evening. 
He complained of a pain in the chest and thirst. On 
Thursday he slept for some hours, when the cross was 
laid down within the jail compound. No one was 
allowed to supply him food or drink, and during the 
day there was quite a fair in front of the cross, people 
being attraeted from a distance, and the sweetmeat 
vendors driving a large trade. 

On Saturday he was still alive, when the Taotai 
was appealed to by a foreigner to put an end to the 
wretch’s sufferings, and he immediately gave orders 
that vinegar should be administered, which he ex- 
pected would produce immediate death ; but the result 
was otherwise, and at sunset, when the cross was 
taken within the gaol, two soldiers with stout bamboos 
broke both his legs and then strangled him. 





SrRaAwWBERRIEs IN NEw ZEALAND.—The extra- 
ordinary weight of strawberries having been spoken 
of lately, I write to say that I have this season 
seen some here in New Zealand of ten, eleven, and 
twelve to the pound, produced in a bed of extreme 
prolificacy. The bed is 14 yards square, and was 
planted in February, 1863; it is a stiff loam, well 
dressed with old manure from the cucumber-frames, 
and was top-dressed in the spring, about August. 
Gathering commenced on the 15th of October, and has 
continued from that time until now (January 12), 
averaging two gallons per day ever since. The 
plants have now thrown out a second set of: blooms as 
vigorous as the spring bleoms. The bed lies faciny 
the west, with a slight inclination to the north, on a 


| gentle rise. 


One strawberry, gathered in my own 
garden yesterday, was 2 inches long, 1¢ inch broad, 
and 1} inch thick. The owner of the garden I have 
spoken of is Mr. Mansell, and he has had many much 
larger than the strawberry I have thus described. 
The weather has been very unsettled this summer. 
We have had but afew days of heat, but vegetation 
has gone on rapidly in consequence of showers every 
three or four days. This day (January 12), is equal 
to about the 21st of July at home; and I have planted 
ash-leaved kidneys for next spring seed, and sowed 
peas for autumn picking to-day. The potatoes were in 
the same ground they were taken from three weeks 
since. I placed them in trenches as we do celery. 
laying beneath them a mixture of road sand, bog 
earth,and brush weeds, and rubbish.—G. Epwakps, 
New Zealand. 


GaRIBALDI aT SouTHamPToN.—When Garibaldi 
was taking luncheon with Sir Michael Seymour and 
other notabilities at Portsmeuth hesuddenly announced 
that he must go to Southsea. “Go to Southsea, 
general! what for?” one of his friends asked with 
surprise. “I must go and find oat the widow of my 
friend Mr. Thos. White.” “It will be difficult to 
discover her, and time presses.” “True; but I mean 
to go.” And the general went, and found the widow. 

GARIBALDI AND Mazzrnt.—At Garibaldi’s request 
Mazzini went to see him at the Isle of Wight, a very 
natural thing to do, for they were old friends, and had 
fought in the same cause at Rome. In the telegraphic 
despatch recording this there was some bluster to the 
effect that “this meeting was a defiance of the French 
Emperor.” The paragraph annoyed the general, who 
| has studiously avoided all political allusions, and on 
| hearing that the writer of it was in the train carrying 
| him to London he took advantage of its stoppage at 
one of the stations to desire the officious person to 
leave, adding “that he would not enter London in 
such a man’s company.” The matter was, however, 
arranged temporarily, and when the offender went up 
to Garibaldi at Nine Elms to explain or apologize, the 
general turned his back on him and would not listen 
to a word he had to say. 
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SCIENCE, 


A New “ Guost,”—Mr. H. N. King, photographer, 
of Bath, according to a correspondent, is the inventor 
and patentee of a marvellous ghost. In this new 
invention, Mr. King claims superiority in every 
respect over any “ghost” yet produced. Under his 
new arrangement, he does away with the necessity of 
ceiling the stage, and can introduce any number of 
figures, each with perfect freedom of action, and with- 
out the least distortion. In addition to this, the 
“ ghosts” of an entire set of furniture for a room can 
be shown at once on the stage, every object being 
clear and distinct. Mr. King, adds our authority, 
dispenses entirely with lenses as now used, and has 
reduced the whole to a formula so simple, that a child 
may with ease and safety work the machinery. 


BROOMAN'S IMPROVEMENTS IN AIR AND GAS- 
ENGINES. 


Tuts invention, patented by Mr. R. A. Brooman, 
consists in constructing engines in which the up-stroke 
of a piston is effected by the explosion within a 
cylinder of a mixture of air and gas by an electric 
spark, while the down-stroke of another piston is per- 
formed by the pressure of the atmosphere. 

Inside a cylinder a piston is placed and connected 
to a hollow piston-rod; this piston is formed with 
passages through it, which are covered by a plate or 
cap; inside the hollow piston-rod another and solid 
rod is fitted in suqh a manner, that the head thereof 
cannot become separated from the bottom of the hol- 
low rod ; a solid piston is attached to the solid piston- 
rod, and the solid piston-rod is free to work up and 
down in the hollow red. 

The first-named piston does not descend to the 
bottom of the cylinder, but only to a point on a level 
with an air inlet-port, while the solid piston extends 
to the bottom of the cylinder, where there is a port 
for the admission of a mixture of gas and air; both 
ports are opened and closed by slides worked by ec- 
centrics on the shaft of the engine. 

The first-named piston is raised to the top of its 
stroke by a weighted beam, and air enters between it 
jand the solid piston; the air port is closed, and a 
| mixture of air and gas enters below the solid piston ; 
| the air and gas passage is close, and an electric spark 
| explodes the gas and air under the solid piston, and 
| drives it up so as nearly to touch the first-named 
| piston; in doing so it raises the cap thereon, and 
‘ allows of the atmospheric air between the two pistons 
| passing off through the apertures in the upper piston ; 
cooling takes place almost immediately the lower 
| piston arrives at the top of its stroke, a vacuum is 
| formed, the pressure of the atmosphere closes the cap 





| on the upper piston and drives it to the bottom of its 





j course, when the solid piston falls by its own weight 


on the bottom of the cylinder. 

In order to prevent the noise the air would make in 
issuing through the upper piston directly into the 
atmosphere, the cylinder is closed with a tight cover, 
and the upper part connected with a reservoir, into 
which the air rushes from the cylinder, and from 
which it subsequently escapes. 

New Source or Potrasu.—The Paris Patrie says 
that chemists have discovered in wool a new substance 
that has always been thrown away. This is yolk or 
grease and is said to constitute nearly one-third of the 
gross weight of the fleece. Chemists purchase the lye 
in which the wool has deen washed, and obtain from 
it a dry residuum by evaporation. That residuum, on 
being calcined produces hydro-carbureted and ammo- 
niacal gases, from which ammonia and carbureted 
hydrogen are obtained by various processes, while 
alkaline salts are extracted from the residuum left in 
the retorts. These salts chiefly consist of carbonate 
of potash. It is supposed that 500,000 francs worth 
of potash may be produced from the wool washed in 
France. 


COPPER. 

TxeE whole earth appears to be more or less impreg- 
nated with this beautiful and useful metal, and the 
sea contains a notable quantity of it. 

Copper is in great abundance in various parts of 
the British Isles, in Hungary, in Siberia, in Cyprus, 
from which island it derives its name, and whence, no 
doubt, on account of the geographical position of that 
island, it was principally procdred by the Romans. It 
is also found in China, in Australia, and in Brazil—in 
fact, almost everywhere. 

It appears, however, certain that gold and silver 
were known to the ancients prior to copper. Accord- 
ing to Ezra viii., 27, “ copper was as precious as gold.” 
Paul, in 2 Timothy iv., 14, lays a complaint against 
one Alexander, a coppersmith. These are the only 
instances in which mention is made of this metal in 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Copper takes a rank among metals for its peculiar 
colour, which, when pure, is of a rose-like hue. Most 
metals when they become rusty lose their beauty ; not 
so, however, with copper, for it changes into various 
shades, from pink to a beautiful crimson, as in by ol 
bronze powder, to blue or green; hence the artist takes 
it as a pigment to produce upon his canvas “‘ the fields 
and the forest.” 

In the metallic state copper possesses 80 many use- 
ful qualities that various metal-workers find it of 
great service. It bears such “wear and tear” that it 
was adopted as money at a very early period, and re- 
tains its good name to the present time. 

Copper is one of the best conductors of lightning ; 
hence it will be employed to transmit “the flash” 
below the restless Atlantic, in forming the submarine 
telegraph between England and America. 

This metal is so sonorous that few musical instru- 
ment can be made without it. The Handel organ and 
“Big Ben” of Westminster alike owe their tone to 
copper. 

usicians, electricians, artists, and money-makers 
are not the only persons whose “ occupation would be 
gone” were it not for copper. Colour-makers and 
dyers are much indebted to it, as well as a host of 
others who follow the same trade as “ Alexander the 
coppersmith.” 


Surstirute For Gutra-Prercua.—At a meeting 
of the French Academy of Sciences, M. Serres gave 
an account of the Valata, a shrub which abounds in 
Guiana, and affords a juice which he asserts is supe- 
rior, for many purposes, to gutta-percha, but especially 
as an insulating material for envelcping telegraphic 
wires. The milk or juice is drinkable, and used by 
the natives with coffee. It coagulates quickly when 
exposed to the air, and almost immediately when pre- 
cipitated by alcohol, which also dissolves the resin of 
the valata juice. All the articles made with gutta- 
percha can be made with the sap of the galata, and it 
has no disagreeable smell. mn worked up it be- 
comes as supple as cloth, and more flexible than 
gutta-percha. M. Serres exhibited a number of articles 
manufactured of valata milk. Up to the present time 
it seems, from M. Serre’s report, not to have become 
an article of commercial export. 


Lieut F.Loatinc Progecrites.—Joseph Novi, 
formerly an officer of the Neapolitan artillery, per- 
ceiving from the year 1842, the defects of the para- 
chute rockets, light bells, and other illuminating 
implements, conceived a projectile formed of a hollow 
globe or case of fusible metal, filled with a composition 
similar to Iadian fire or blue light, consolidated by a 
combination of various resinous solutions. ‘The fire 
was transmitted by a fuse, and an almost inextinguish- 
able composition, gradually iucreasing towards the 
great section of the globe. Guins, mortars, and howit- 
zers might discharge these light balls, in the same 
manner as common shells, from which they differ, the 
sides being less thick, and with alloy, so as to enable 
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them to bear fusion. The inventor claims to have 
roduced a fire-work similar to the ancient Greek fire. 
Purified petroleum and naphtha, camphor, resins, com- 
bined with different oils, fused saltpetre, and cotton, 
rendered nearly fulminating, were employed, to pro- 
cure an inextinguishable flame. Mr. Novi has now 
improved this light bal! by enclosing the composition 
with vulcanized gutta percha, lined with sulphuretted 
copper, combining therewith the etherised essences 
owes essences) of bituminous substances. This pro- 
jectile may be fixed to a wooden disk (sabot), put into 
an uncovered common case, and fired from cannon or 
howitzer. If the composition be contained in wooden 
cylinders, like the safety cable of the life apparatus, 
the same effect will be produced. There are many 
circumstances under which such a projectile might be 
very useful. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
PIANOFORTES. 

Tuts invention consists in the employment of 
straight bridges throughout the whole scale of a 
pianoforte, whereby, besides allowing much more 
freedom of vibration to the board, the strings are 
enabled to be so arranged in overstrung tiers or 
sections through the middle the bo«-.4, and a more 
perfect scale as to the proportionate length of strings, 
and a progressively-increasing distance between the 
notes on the bridges towards the bass are obtained. 

The latter result is of great importance, for as the 
strings of the lower notes require longer vibrations, 
so they require greater distance or space of bridge un- 
interfered with by other notes. 

Another improvement consists in electrically isolat- 
ing the case, sound-board and all that produces and 
adds to the tone of the instrument, from the iron 
frame or plate or mere sustaining portion, whereby 
the electricity that is generated or attracted by vibra- 
tion in the strings, and which the inventor considers 
to be the source of sound, is all forced into and pre- 
vented from escaping in any way but through the 
sound-board. 

Another feature consists in making the case of the 
grand pianoforte narrower across the middle than at 
rear end, and wider than usual at the rear end, the 
object being to make the case (which is a mere shell 
of wood and with a bottom sound-board) of a form 
approximating to that of the violin or guitar, which 
isthe form best adapted for sound, and to obtain a 
greater width of sound-bourd in the lower or bass 
part of the instrument where greater vibration is 
necessary. 

A further improvement consists in providing an 
opening at the left-hand front corner of the sound- 
board of a grand pianoforte for the purpose of giving 
a better opportunity for the sound to come out from 
the instrument when a bottom sound-board is used. 


Pure Correr Patxt.—A new pigment, calculated 
at the same time to increase the resources of the deco- 
rative painter, and to afford a ready means of pre- 
serving iron and other metals, has recently been 
introduced at Paris, by M. L. Oudry, of the Auteuil 
Electro-Metallurgic Works. He first obtains a pure 
copper by throwing down the metal by the galvanic 
process; he then reduces the precipitate to an im- 
palpable powder by stamping. The powder is then 
combined with a particular preparation of benzine, 
and usedin the same way as ordinary paint. Beautiful 
bronzed effects are produced upon it by means of 
dressing with acidified solutions and pure copper 
powder. The articles painted with the new material 
have all the appearance of electro-bronze, whilst its 
cost is less than one-sixth: it will last from eight to 
ten years. M. Oudry also proposes to substitute ben- 
zine oil for linseed and other oils, over which he states 
it possesses great advantages. 

A Picrure or THE Sotar System.—Herschel 
says: ‘‘ Let the sun be represented by a globe 3 feet 
in diameter. The nearest planet, Mercury, will be 
about as large asa pepper-corn $th of an inch in thick- 
ness, at a distance of 40 yards. Venus will be 78 
yards distant and }rd of an inch in diameter—a little 
larger than a pea. At the distance of 107 yards will 
be the earth, very little larger than Venus. About 9 
inches from the earth will be the moon, the size of a 
mustard-seed. Mars, at a distance of 160 yards, will 


Mehave about half the diameter of the earth; and the 


smaller planets (Vesta, Hebe, Astrea, &c.,) at a dis- 
tance of from 250 to 300 yards from the sun, will re- 
semble grains of sand. Jupiter and Saturn, 500 and 
1,000 yards from the centre, will be represented by 
oranges 44 inches in diameter. Uranus, the size of a 
nut of one inch in diameter, will be 2,000 yards dis- 
aut; and Neptune, as large as an apple 24 inches in 
diameter, will be about half-a-mile away from the 
o. From Neptuue to the nearest fixed star will be 
more than 2,000 miles. 

Curious Derecrion or a CriminaL.—Not long 
go there occurred in Prussia, one of those cases of 
etection of crime by scientific means which interest 
large and intelligent class of readers, A quantity of 











gold, packed in boxes, was despatched by a railway 
train. On arriving at its destination it was discovered 
that the gold had been stolen from some of the boxes, 
which were refilled with sand to make up for the 
deficient weight. Measures were at once taken for 
the discovery of the thief, and that no chance might 
be lost, Professor Ehrenberg was requested to make a 
microscopic examination of the sand. The professor 
(who is a member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin, well known for his researches into minute 
objects, and his comparison of volcanic dust from all 
parts of the world) asked that a quantity of sand 
from every station by which the train had 

should be sent to him. Examining these one after 
another, he at last came to a sand which was identical 
with that found in the gold boxes. The name of the 
station whence this sand had been collected was 
known, inquiries were set on foot at that station, and 
among the persons there employed the thief was 
detected. 

COTTON SUPPLY ASSOCIATION. 

At the usual weekly meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, held on April 19, a letter was read from 
Dominica, West Indies, acknowledging the receipt of 
seed supplied by the association, stating that the 
writer's cotton fields, about 50 acres, are looking 
exceedingly well. 

Though there has been a continuance of dry weather 
for some time the plants are green and beautiful, 
which is attributed to deep cultivation. Some Egyp- 
tian seed planted in November has done well, and is 
just about bearing. Several acres of Rock cotton, 
which appears to be identical with Brazilian, planted 
in November, will be ready for gatlering early in 
May. Some of the Cuban vine cotton promises large 
results. The green seed cotton is most easily cultivated; 
it bears abundantly, and is said to be of an excellent 
quality. 

A letter was received from St. Thomas, West 
Indies, stating that the writer’s cotton lands in Tortola 
were looking well, and promised an abundant yield; 
the weather was everything that could be desired to 
promote the growth of the plant. A quantity of cot- 
ton has already been shipped. The Egyptian having 
failed to give an average crop, experiments have been 
made with other kinds, and samples may be shortly 
expected. The Curagoa staple seems much heavier 
than the purple, locally known as Sea Island, but tle 
latter appears finer and more valuable. It continues 
also to bear abundantly for 20 years at least, and upon 
the writer's estates there are trees which have outlived 
an overgrowth of bush for 12 or 15 years. These 
plants are so hardy that no grass will destroy them, 
as is the case with the Egyptian and other varities. 

A Istter was read from St. Croix, West Indies, 
stating that the writer has a quantity of cotton ready 
to be ginned, and that his example has stimulated 
others to enter eagerly into the cultivation. The 
yield has not been as great as was anticipated, owing 
to some mistakes that were made through ignorance, 
but having now engaged a Southern planter, a large 
crop next year is expected. If labour were more 
abundant, a much greater quantity would be grown. 

A letter from Tortola states that a large area has 
been planted with cotton this year, and that the culti- 
vation is increasing. The native description, being a 
perennial and bearing abundantly, bas been preferred. 
A late consignment sold in Liverpool at 27d. per lb. 

A letter from Kingston, Jamaica, reports that the 
cotton crops look beautiful, and that the question of 
cotton cultivation in that island is well nigh settled. 

A letter was read from Rio Grande, forwarding 
some very fine samples of cotton grown in the district, 
from seed distributed by the Government, and stating 
that the country between Rio Grande and Perto Alegro 
is well adapted to the cultivation. Land can be had 
at a nominal price, and all that is wanted is labour. 

Letters were received from Estancia, St. Clara, La 
Paz, and {Entre Rios, reporting that several experi- 
ments in ‘growing cotton have been most successful ; 
the plants are quite bowed down with the weight of 
the bolls, and very satisfactory results are expected. 
Sea Island, Egyptian, and Catamarca seed has been 
sown, but the latter has been found to answer best. 
The attention of the natives has been directed to the 
subject, anda general desire to grow cotton has been 
manifested. 

A letter was read requesting a supply of Egyptian 
seed for the Peruvian Coast Valley of Chira, near 
Payta, where it is thought that this variety may suc- 
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ceed. 

A letter from Salonica reports that the crop of 
cotton of 1862 has been far greater than was antici- 
pated, but the sowing of New Orleans seed was below 
the calculation. The difference of prices, however, 
has had such an effect on the growers that they have 
deterinined to plant American seed almost exclusively 
for the season of 1864, and it is confidently estimated 
that the extent of land planted will be three times 
greater than last year. 

The immense profits made by cotton cultivation 





have produced the greatest excitement; all are eager 
to try it and to use the best seed; extensive fields 
have been carefully prepared, west, north, and north- 
west of Salonica, and the most sanguine expectations 
are entertained. 

Several tons of Sea Island seed have been for- 
warded to Italy for this season’s sowing in Sardinia, 
which is well adapted for the growth of this class of 
cotton. Various applications for seed were granted, 
which concluded the business. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY. 


THE difference between our fathers’ manners and 
ours was visible in every detail; but the essential 
distinction seems to have lain in the art of conversa- 
tion, as practised in their time and our own. 

If the reader has known the happiness of associat- 
ing intimately with any man or woman who brought 
the old system into our age, he can surely never cease 
to regret that that exquisite tact and suavity is vanish- 
ing from society. How really delicious a thing it 
was! How—when its atmosphere had once wrapped 
us round—we felt ourselves expand in it, as sea- 
anemones do in warm and sheltered caves, where there 
is no chance of a breaker ever disturbing the surface! 
“Nobody is going to say anything disagreeable to 
anybody! Everybody’s small feelings and prejudices 
will be remembered. Kind things will be seen to be 
dropped gently, calling for no reply. The speaker 
will consider whether what he has got to say can in- 
terest his audience, and will never pour out his 
egotism irrespective of their feelings.” It is a vision 
of Paradise, like Mahomet’s promise to the blessed : 
“Ye shall sit on seats opposite each other. All 
grudges shall be taken away out of your hearts.” 

And then this delighful conversation (we talk now— 
we never converse), with its careful give and take, 
its courteous drawing forth of the most modest of the 
party, its sparkling anecdote and friendly discussion, 
all came to us through such organs of speech—so soft, 
so full and modulated. Where are those voices gone 
—those female voices of the last generation ? 

We hear sweet singers now; but hardly ever sweet 
talkers, sweet laughers. We talk too loud, or else fall 
into the atrocity of whispering to our next neighbour, 
so that no third person hears us. In the days of good 
manners, everybody talked for the whole circle, but 
never raised a voice beyond the pitch of sweetness 
and good breeding. Our words and sentences come 
out gurgling and spluttering, like bitter ale when the 
cork is drawn; theirs flowed smoothly, like rich wine 
out of their fine old silver claret jugs. 

Is it not a pity that this art, which is everybody's 
art—which fills up all the interstices of life, and is of 
tenfold more importance to human happiness than all 
the painting, music, and sculpture in the world— 
should be allowed to sink into oblivion, like those of 
making Venetian glass or the Tyrian dye? 

Shall we teach children to chatter four languages, 
and never teach them not to interrupt people who are 

king one of them? Shall we instruct young 
ladies to warble like nightingales, and then have them 
to scream like cockatoos in small assemblies, and sit 
dumb as owls in large ones? There are well-bred 
people now—people whom nature has dowered with 
such natural tact and dignity that nothing can have 
surpassed it. But for the great mass of society, the 
want of an education of manners—the dying out of 
the old traditional practice is surely a deplorable 
thing. 

We have got back hoops, and seem on the way to 
get back powder. May the kind fates give us one 
thing more—the manners of the people who wore 
hoops and powder of old, and the memory of whose 
suave courtesy comes to us like the odour of their 
own maréchale, or of a drawing-room full of Eastera 
sandal-wood vases, and pot-pourri. 





How To osrain Top Boxes or Honey IN THE 
BEGINNING OF JuNE.—I have tried it for years, and 
always with good success. Instead of hiving your 
swarm in a bell-shaped hive, use one with a flat top, 
like an inverted pill-box, and with a hole in the top. 
Over this fasten securely with string a small straw 
super, or, if you like, wooden box, of a size proportioned 
to the strength of the swarm; one capable of holding 
about 61b. is the size I usually employ. When the 
swarm is hived into this double hive, the bees com- 
mence to work always in the upper smaller super, and 
workdown. As honey is usually abundant at swarm- 
ing time, the greater part of the comb and the super 
is filled with honey, the central combs only being laid 
in. As soon as theireggs are hatched out, the bees 
clear out the cells and fill them with honey, the queen 
having long before commenced laying in the lower 
compartment, which is by this time filled with comb. 
Hence, one month after hiving the swarm, the super 
may be loosened by pulling a string between it and 
the hive, and removed with half-a-dozen pounds of 
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the very best honey in cells so white and pure that no 
one except an experienced bee-keeper wonld possibly 
imagine they had ever once been bred in. For a 
certain supply of early honey of good quality, I know 
of no plan equal to this. It requires no particular | 
skill, and only necessitates the absurd old bell-shaped | 
hive to be supplanted by one with a flat top witha 
hole ia the centre —W. B. TsouTueren. 


Tus Lanpseer Lions ror Nezson’s CoLvmn, 
TRAFALGAR SquaRE.—We perceive, from the Civil 
Service estimates, that these lions are to cost some- 
thing more than £4,000 a-piece, er £17,000 fer the 
four. From the same seurce we learn that £53,000 is 
the sum to be asked of the nation for the purchase of 
land at Kensington Gore. 

Tus Rorat CaRRiaGE on THE Great EASTERN 
Rarttway.—The Great Eastern Railway Company 
have just built a magnificent carriage for the use of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales in jourseying to 
and from Sandringham. The interior is divided into 
three compartments—ante-reom, saloon, and sitting- 
room. The length of the saloon, which is the central 
compartment of the carriage, is 12 feet 6 inches. 

Gems AxD THEIR LancuaGe.—The Poles have a 
fanciful belief that each month of the year is under 
the influence of a precious stone or gem, which influ- 
ence has a corresponding effect on the destiny of a 
person bora during the respective month. The gems 
and their influences corresponding with each month, 
are as follows :— 


January...... Garnet ......... Constancy and fidelity. 
February ...Amethyst...... Sincerity. 

March ...... Bloodstone ...Courage, presence of mind. 
April .ereceses Diamond ...... Innocence. 

May .........Hmerald ...... Success in love. 

June -+-Agate .........Healkth and long life. 


5 -+-»-Oarnelian ......Contented mind. 
August ...... Sardonyx ...... Conjugal felicity. 


September...Chrysolite...... Antidote against madness. 
October ...... Opal .........+..Hope. 
November...Topaz .........Fidelity. 


December ...Turquoise ...Pxosperity. 

It is, therefore, customary among friends and lovers, 
on birth-days, to make reciprocal presents of trinkets, 
ornamented with the natal gems. 

Mexrco,—Mexico is 115,426 square leagues of the 
North American Continent. It has 3,000 miles of sea 
and gulf coast. It is large enough to form twenty 
States as extensive as New York. Though nearly 
destitute of navigable rivers, it has ten Jakes varying 
in extent from 178 square leagues to 38. Its natural 
wealth, mineral, vegetable, and animal, is immense. 
A large part of its soil is of unsurpassed fertility, and 
the climate of its boundless table-lands is temperate, 
salubrious, and delightful. Its population in 1859 
was 7,761,919. It has twenty-five capital cities, of 
which the largest, Mexico, has 170,000 inhabitants. 
The whole number of its cities, towns, and villages is 
5,138; the annual produce of its farms is nearly two 
hundred millions of dollars. The people are Spaniards, 
Indians, ard mongrels, all differing from us in their 
language, religion, eustoms, and character. 





FACET: Z. 


Love is a butterfly that from his wings shakes dust 
in mortal eyes. 

Wuat is the difference between a milkmaid and a 
swallow ?—One skims the milk, and the other skims 
the water. 

A CoUNTRYMAN being a witness in a court of justice, 
was asked by the counsel if he was born in wedlock. 
“ No, sir,” answered the man ; “ I was born in Lincoln- 
shire.” 

As OrrcrnaL Con.—If I tell one letter in the 
alphabet to make a letter jolly, what island and con- 
tinent do I mention ?—Jamaica, America (i.¢., J, make 
a merry K). 

Wuar is the difference between a lawyer's plea and 
a lover’s plea? One is made in court, and the other 
tocourta maid. What is the difference between butter 
and akiss? One is made to grease, and the other 
agrees with a maid. 

AN OPINION AS IS AN OPINION. 

Young Gent (who has just made an investment in 
horseflesh): “ How old do you think he is, Dennis ? ” 

Dennis: “He may be forty—he may be fifty—he’s 
ever eight—and when a horse is eight, he’s twelve!” 

A DaMPER.— We, with several others, were taking 
tea with # lady friend. The conversation turned upon 
intemperance. The lady expressed her abhorrence of 











| ferry-boat, because a storm was brewing. The boatman 





may be imagined. Thirteen-inch shells were tame in 
comparison, 

A Fresca paper informs us that during the sojourn 
of Garibaldi in London, he has alarmed the people by 
his early habits; and Lord Palmerston now always 
rises in consequence at six o'clock, and is shaved and 
in full toilette at half-past six. 

Art versus Naturs.—A lecturer, the other day, 
contended with tiresome prolixity that art could not 
improve nature, until one ef his hearers, losing all 
patience, set the room in a roar, by exclaiming, “‘ You 
are wrong, sir—very wrong; for I am sure you would 
not look so young without your wig.” 

Trustine m Provripexce.—An old Scotchwoman, 
wishing to cross the river Forth, hesitated to enter the 


asked if ghe would not trust in Providence. ‘ Na, 
na,” said she, “I will na trust in Providence as lang 
as there is a bridge at Stirling.” 
QUITE PROBABLE. 

Passenger: “(Goes well for an old horse, doesn’t 
he?” 

Proprietor of Steed: “Old? he’s only seventeen, | 
and there’s few horses of twice his age can beat | 
him!” 


A “NarvraL” Pxuitosopusr.—Mr. Brown lately 
went into the country for the first time in his life, and | 
records it as a singular coincidence in nature that 
every pond he saw—“ and there were many of ‘em— 
had land round it. Mr. Brown is evidently a “ natu- 
ral ” philosopher. 

An AwrFrut Mran Man.—Abel Perkins, of S——, 
had a spite.against ‘Squire B——, of the same town. 
Seme one remarked in his hearing one day that the 
‘squire was a mean man. “ Mean!” said Abel; “I 
think he is. A yard of black tape would make him a 
suit of mourning.” 

An Easter Present.—An Easter egg, made of 
tissue-paper over large hoops, was sent to a lady in 
Paris—one of the Queens of Beauty. It contained a 
very valuable horse—all alive and kicking. It was 
naturally arranged that he should have free use of his 
legs, but no more. 


Ar a hetel in New York, recently, an old gentleman 
came down-stairs and inquired of the clerk whether 
he had any tallow candles. Boing informed that ho 
could be supplied with tallow dips, the gentleman 
said, “Then I wish you to give me some; I want 
something that I can blow ont, for I have been blast- 
| ing away at that cussed jigger in my room till I have 
/ no wind left.” 

Cautious To A Decrex.—Some years since, in the 
Newburyport Police Court, Judge M—— presiding, a 
man was arraigned for assaulting, kicking, and other- 
wise much maltreating another individual. At the 
trial there was present a very conscientious witness 
for the plaintiff, who, after being sworn that he “ would 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” was asked if he saw defendant kick plaintiff. 
“Well,” said he, speaking vory cautiously, “I can’t 
say that I did, but I saw him take away his foot.’ 

A Coysotation.—A medical practitioner not quite 
so celebrated as Galen undertook to cure a person of 
deafness, with which he was sadly afflicted. One 
lotion after another had been tried, bat still the 
patient was shut out from hearing his fellow-men. 
“T’ve just come once mair to ye, doctor,” said his 
wife, “ to see if ye can gie John something better, for 
the last bottle you gave _* did no gude ave.” 
“ Dear me,” said the doctor, “I’m surprised at that; 
| but it matters little, for there’s nacthing gaun’ worth 
| hearing just now.” 





THEY ALL WILL DO S80. 


The following good story, illastrative of the 
ridiculous excuses people will make when cornered, 
is told throughout the western country as a fact: 

A young gentleman, the son of a well-to-do farmer, 
had the misfortune to become deeply enamoured of a 
young lady, and after a brief courtship proposed, and 
was accepted. But what was his surprise one even- 
ing, when about entering the parlour with the un- 
ceremonious freedom of a young lover, at discovering 
his inamorata upon the sofa, her arms around the 
neck of a neighbouring youth, her lips in such bliss- 
ful proximity to his, as to convince our hero that 
matters were dreadfully in earnest. 

Enraged and mortified, he rushed homeward, ar- 
riving just in time to surprise his only sister, the 
pious wife of the village minister, “squeezing” a 
yeung disciple of Blackstone. 

Nearly frantic at such unloeked-for disclosures 





the habit, and was proud to say that her husband was 
never under the influence of liquor. The lady’s son, 
a little four-year-old, sitting at the foot of the table, 
ypon hearing this assertion, and wishing to refresh 
his mother’s memory, called out: “Oh, ma! don’t you 
remember when pa came home tipsy?” The effect 


| among people he had believed but litthe lower than 
| the angela, he made a bold dash for the bayn, running 
| directly upon his mother kiasing the old family physi- 
| eian, who had “stolen a marek” upon her as she was 
| looking after the peultry. Thies was too much, and 






away, resolving to pass the night with his grief beneath 
the stars, fearful of further revelations should he 
venture beneath the shelter of another roof. 

The light of morning eacouraged him, however, 
and dew-drenched and sorrowful he sought his home, 
when his mother, with true maternal solicitude, ques- 
tioned him as to the cause of his sad looks; where- 
upon he related briefly the inconstancy of his fair 
betrothed, receiving in reply the gratifying intelli- 
gence that she was a good-for-nothing, miserable 
huzzy, and he must never speak to or notice again one 
so wholly unworthy. 

“But, mother,” continued he falteringly, “that is 
not all.” 

“Notall? What can there be more?” was the 
next question. 

“ Why, when I hastened home, what should I find 
but my sister, my godly sister, in the arms oi a young 
lawyer.” 

“Your sister?” shrieked the outraged mother. 
“My child! The ungrateful, wicked creature. Is it 
for this I have given her a home and oared for her 
husband and children! I will do it no longer; such 
con‘uct is infamous—and to be so disgraced. She 
shall leave .“day and never enter my presence 
again.” 

“But that is not the worst, mother.” 

“Not the worst? I can imagine nothing worse. 
What can it be?” 

“When sick and digusted by such repeated exhibi- 
tions of sin, I left the house, determined to pass the 
night in the barn, I there found my mother kissing 
old Dr. F.” 

“You did?” 

“T did.” 

“ Well, never mind, my son, they all will do so!” 

An Awxwarp Loss.—A gentleman with Dun- 
dreary whiskers, crossing the ferry, a few days ago, 
from Llwnwril to Barnawuth, while astrong east wind 
was blowing, put up his umbrella to protect himself 
from the spray, but as it altered the course and im- 
peded the progress of the boat, he was requested by 
the ferryman to take it dewn. He had no sooner com- 
plied, than the wind canght his luxurious whiskers, 
and carried them down the river, leaving his face as 
bare as a schoolboy’s! 

CompirmmntTary.—An old bachelor was rather 
taken aback a day or two since as follows :—Picking 
upa book, he exclaimed, upon seeing a woodcut re- 
presenting a man Imeeling at the feet of a woman, 
‘* Before I would ever kneel to a woman, I would en- 
circle my neck with a rope and stretch it.” And then 
turning toa yo woman, he inquired, “ Do you not 
think it would be the best thing [ coulddo?” “It 
would undoubtedly be the best for the woman,” was 
the sarcastic reply. 

WHAT TO CALL HIM, 
“Ts the A long or short?” says a swell to his pall 

“Why, the rule is as plain as your nose, or @ 

steeple : 
Gari-bal-di when duehesses give him a bal ; 

Gari-bawl-di when up goes the shout of the people.” 

— Punch. 


Dr. Cummave’s Last.—By advertisment we are 
informed cf another new work by Dr. Cumming, 
“The Destiny of Nations as indicated in Prophecy.” 
A motto which the prophetic doctor might prefix to 
this last productien ef hig literary constructiveness is 
“Small prophet, and quick returns.”—Punch. 

Arr Orrricisa.—WNoble Lord (who dabbles in the 
arts): “ Think it’s like my father, Trotter?” Trotter 
(the Earls Groom): “Ab, that it be, my lord ; but 
(thinking of a flattering compliment) it’s wery easy to 
seve it warn’t done by a artis’, my lord; I mean one o’ 
them fellows as gets their livin’ by it! "—Punch. 


A SELL. 








with a groam the young man turned, undiscovered 





Conductor (looking inside full omnibus): “ Would 


| any gentleman oblige a lady by getting outside? ” 
seated inside 


Facetious Jones (comfortably 
rain?” 

Conductor: “Oh! no, air.” 

Jones: “Is it cold?” 

Conductor: ‘ Beautiful and warm.” 

Jones: “ Has the lady a gentleman with her? ” 

Conductor : ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

Jones: ** Well, then, tell him to take a cab.” 


a): * Does it 


Mrracetous Escarz—When Garibaldi visited 
Portsmouth he saw some artillery practice on board 
the Excellent. A who was present says in a 
newspaper: “The shot that was fired had a 
wonderful effect om him.* Indeed it had, apparently. 
It did ‘not hurt him at all, and he is none the worse 
for it.—Punch. 

Aw Imacmrany Benva.—A new work is advertised’ 
under the title of “A Woman against the World.’, 
This is announced as a story, and could hi d. 
supposed to be anything but altogether a work o 
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fiction. Who ever knew a woman to set herself 
against the world? If “A Woman against the World” 
is illustrated, the heroine should be represented as 
wearing no crinoline.— Punch. 

Ax Excuse ror THe Guass.—We understand that 
astained glass exhibition will be shortly opencd at | 
South Kensington. The object of such a show is 
more than usually transparent. Every one knows the 
finest designs of Cole, C.B., and his Brompton Boiling, 
have been seen through for a long time. He need 
not take extra panes to show them.—Comic News. 

Texnyson’s Inrrupers.— Garibaldi planted in 
Alfred Tennyson’s garden a specimen of the Wellington 
gigantea. The next morning it was found that some 
impertinent and intrusive idiots had entered the 
Laureate’s gardeu, and stripped off two of the branches 
from the plant. It is said that the garden of our fore- 
most poet is being continually intruded upon. We! 
beg to remind Mr. Tennyson that there are such 
things as steel traps and spring guns, and we wish he 
would set them in his grounds, or let a good fierce dog 
loose. They have injured the poet’s bark, and would 
be all the better for the acoompanying bite. Comic 
News. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Restoration oF Vio~xt OCorovur.—A lady corre- 
spondent sends us the following process for restoring | 
the violet colour discharged from silk by acid juice : | 
—* Brush the portion of fabric with tincture of iodine, | 
then after a few seconds well saturate the spot with a | 
solution of hyposulphite of soda, and dry gradually. | 
The colour will be perfectly restored.” 

Best Toe ro Parxt Hovses.—Experiments have 
indicated that paint on surfaces exposed to the sun | 
will be much more durable if applied in autumn or 
spring, than if put on during hot weather. In cold | 
weather it dries slowly, forms a hard, glossy cost, | 
tough like glass; while if applied in warm weather, | 
the oil strikes into the wood, leaving the paint so dry ' 
that it is rapidly beaten off by rains. 

Netries ror Poutrry.—Nettles and weeds are’ 
supposed to be two words for one thing; yet some 
good is to be got ont of the despised nettle. Formerly | 
they were of great repute in medicine; for the néttle, | 
taken into the animal economy, acts as a powerful | 
digestive. It is during the winter months that poultry | 
require most care, and are least remunerative: the 
cost of their food is great, and the return is at the 
lowest. If you wish your hens to cost you less and 
give you plenty of eggs, give them nettles to eat. 
Gather the nettles in good time, dry them like hay, 
and put them in a dry place; when winter comes 
round, 'take a portion of them every day; boil your 
bran In some water; when boiling, throw in the 
nettles, chopped small; take the pot off the fire, cover 
it, and let the nettles steep for ten minutes; mix the 
bran with the nettles in the water, and the poultry 
will eat it greedily. You will spend less on their 
keep, and they will lay a greater number of eggs. 

How To Sweep a Carprt.—Take a common wash- 
tub, ‘or some vescel large enough to admit a broom 
freely, and put in elean cold water to the depth of a 
foot or more. Then take a broom (one partly worn is | 
the best), dip it in six inches or so, and hold over the | 
tub, or go out of doors, and knock off all the drops of | 
water. This can be done most effectually by holding | 
it in one hand and rapping it with the ether on the 
broom corn above where it is wet. Commence brush- | 
ing lightly at first, going over with it the second time, | 
er more, and if your carpet is very dusty do not sweep 
more than @ square yard or two before dipping your 
broom into the water n; this will rinse off all the 
particles of dust adhering to the broom. Rap off the 
drops of water, as before, and begin again, continuing 
to do so till the whole is eleancd. Should the water 
get very dirty before completing the room, it can be 
changed. One who has never tried the experiment 
will probably be surprised at the quantity of dirt which 
will be washed from the broom into the water. A 
carpet ean be cleaned more effectually in this way than 
it can possibly be done with a dry broom, as the par- 
ticles of dust adhere to the broom, instead of rising te 
fall back on the carpet. I have dusted my table and 
chairs before sweeping in this way, and could discover 
but a mere trifle of dust on them after getting through. 
‘There is no danger of injuring even a fancy carpet, if 
the drops of water are thoroughly removed from the 
broom. Let no one try it who has not time and 
patience, 





Garratpr at Strarrorp Hovse—The apart- 
ments occupied by Garibaldi at Stafford House open 
immediately off the corridor, to the left of the 
magnificeut hall, which is one of‘the great features of 
this princely reajdence. From the corridor you first 
pass into the room in which his Italian secretary 





iransacty business. and from this you enter the geueral’s 


own quarters, for his bedroom, study, and reception- 
room are all one, as was the case with the Duke of 
Wellington and other great soldiers, who kept up the 
camp arrangements of the battle-field in their private 
houses during dull times of pence. In the eentre and 
other parts of the room are small tables, on which lie 
his letters, newspapers, &c. A plain Albert bedstead 
stands against the wall, opposite the entrance, and the 
bed is covered with chintz quilt. At its foot-board end 
stauds a toilette-table; and some proof engravings, 
inelnding one of the death of the Prince Consort, 
make up the furniture of the apartment, which is at 
once plain but elegant, and quite in keeping with the 
simple habits of the illustrious occupant. He really 


seemed quite at home there; and, on the part of the | 


Duke and Duchess, everything was done to make him 
50. 


JUDGING BLINDLY. 

An, me! ’tis sad that loving hearts, 
While on this earth they dwell, 

Should have their actions misconstrued 
By those they love so well ; 

Oh, if they loved with steadfastness, 
They would with horror shrink 

From placing to the loved one’s lips 
The cup of pain to drink ; 

Oh, they would judge from their own hearts, 
If their own hearts were true, 

And not with blinded judgments harsh, 
Their actions misconstrue. 

Ah, me! it is a bitter pang, 
For those who love, to feel 

That they have been unjustly charged 
With thoughts that are not real, 

Oh, why will woman in her breast 
Suspicions ever nurse ? 

For they oft prove to human hearts, 
A ential curse. 

Oh, better far to kindly judge, 
While on this earth we dwell. 

Than by a judgment wrong and harsh, 


Wound those who love us well. ¥. J. 


GEMS. 


As you stand by your young bride when you are 
married, so stand by her for ever afterwards. 


Tue swan finds the water instinctively ; but the | 


man is born in ignorance of his element. 

Ir you would pass for more than your value, say 
little. It is easier to look wise than to talk wise. 

Love, in a weman’s heart, is the great red dragon 
that is born of the little red eggs we call sparks. 

Every dewdrop, every raindrop has a whole heaven 
within it, and so every pure and human heart. 

Sorrow can never wholly fill the heart that is 
occupied with others’ welfare. Constant melancholy 
is rebellion. 

Hx who gives up is soon given up; and to consider 
ourselves of no use is the almost certain way to become 
useless. 

Truta has nothing to fear from error; constant 
friction does but improve its polish, even as it removes 
the rust from steel. 

Misery assails riches, as lightning does the highest 
towers; or as a tree that is heavy laden with fruit 
breaks its own boughs: so do riches destroy the virtue 
of their possessor. 


————EEEE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Lincoln feels certain of his | 
nomination next June, and takes no pains to conceal | 


his pleasure over the prospect. 

THE military authorities at St. Louis have closed 
all the gambling houses in that city and confiscated 
their contents. 

INTERNATIONAL Covurresres.—If rightly informed, 
two or three English ports will, ere long, be honoured 
by a visit from the French fleet, ina friendly way. 

A Hieéu Price.—The Lyttelton Times (Australian 
paper) says that at a sale by auction there the other 
day, a canary bird realized the extraordinary price of 
£17 17s. 

In gratitude for the English reception of Garibaldi, 
a gfand demonstration and serenade took place on the 
19th ult., at Genoa, before the house of the British 
Consul. 

To Diveps an Appre Wriraovur Drvipive tre 
Peet on Rixp.—Take a fine needle and thread. 
Pass the needle under the rind of the apple, doing 


about an iach at a tiroo, and putting in the needle at | 


the same hole it carns ont cach time until the thread 


is under the rind all round. Take both ends of the 
thread in the hand, and draw both gradually, which 
will divide the apple (unless very hard) into two parts, 
without separating the rind. An apple may thus be 
divided into several parts in the same manner, while 
the rind remains entire. 

A Veriraste AnNtTiQue.—The oldest newspaper 
in the world is published in Pekin. It is printed on 


a large sheet of silk, and, it is said, has made a weekly 
appearance for upwards of a thousand years. 

Her Magsesty has been graciously pleased to ap- 
| prove of the West Kent Yeomanry. Cavalry being 
title of “ Queen’s Own West Kent 





| designated by the 
| Yeomanry Cavalry. 
BLocKADE Runwinc.—It is stated that the Con- 
| federate Government intends to undertake the business 
| of blockade running, which has been announced for 
joint-stock enterprise. 
An Imprriac Toretrs.—The toilette of the 
| Empress of Mexico consisted of fifty-two splendid ball 
}and state dresses ; so that it will be seen what is the 
correct thing for an Empress to furnish herself. 
} Tue Mersxy “Rams.”—The Alexandria ocorre- 
spondent of the Times affirms that “it is quite certain” 
| that the late Viceroy of Egypt did give the Messrs. 
| Laird the order for the construction of the famous 
| Mersey steam rams. 
| A SMALL coin of the reign of the Roman emperor, 
| Diocletian, has just been dug up beneath the garden 
of a house in Southampton, which was famous for 
| having been once visited by Thomas Moore, the cele- 
| brated poet. 
Tue Emprror or Mexico anp THE Navat AcA- 
| pemy.—The Emperor of Mexico has given a thousand 


| pounds to the Vienna Minister of Marine, to feunda 


| scholarship at the Naval Academy, asa souvenir of 
| his good feeling towards the profession. 

Sm Epwi Lanpserr’s New Picrunre. — We 
| understand that the great white Polar bears at the 
| Zoological Gardens have supplied Sir Edwin Landseer 
| with a subject for his picture for this year's exhibition 
| of the Royal Academy. It is said to be one of the 

finest pictures he has ever painted. 

| A CAMEO portrait of the Saviour, existing in the 
{time of the Emperor Tiberias, and given to Pope 
| Innocent the Eighth, has come to light in Rome. It 
{is pronounced authentic, and has been copied by a 
sculptor from Paris. 

Tue Duke of Sutherland’s carriage in which 
Garibaldi entered London is little better than a wreck. 
The spokes are shattered, the sides loosened, the 
linings torn and spoiled, the box nearly and the 
rumble quite broken from the body. It is a wonder 
how it reached Stafford House. 

MUST OONSULT HIS FATHER. 

Tue Earl of Rosse, when Lord Oxmantown, was 
| fond of visiting shipyards, being of a mechanical turn 
of mind. One day, while looking through an estab- 
lishnent, he met with the principal, who, finding him 
well versed in the subject, and taking him for a 
practical man, explained some improvements he was 
about to make. His lordship discovered a fallacy in 
the plan, and predicted that it would fail; but the 
other was confident in his calculation, and so they 
parted. 

Some time afterwards, when his lordship was walk- 
ing to the House of Commons, he was accosted in the 
street by one who turned ont to be his too confident 
acquaintance, and who said: 

“T have been often siace we last met, wishing to 
see you. You were right, and I was wrong, andl am 
going-to make you an offer. My eugiueering foreman 
is going to leave me, and if you will come down and 
construct the work your own way, I will give you 
the post.” 

“Tam much obliged,” replied his lordship, “ but I 
eould not accept your offer without consulting my 
| father.” 

“One would think that you were old enough,” said 
| the other, with some scorn, “to be out of leading- 
| strings. And when can you hear from your daddy ? ” 
| “I can give you an answer at once,” said Lord 
' Oxmantown, who saw his father, the Earl of Rosse, 
| approaching. 

Whem the latter came up, he was informed of the 
| offer, and, entering into the joke, said he was quite 
| willing his son should accept the post, if it did not 
| interfere with his parliamentary duties. 

“ And whois he? And who are you, old gentle- 

man?” roughly demanded the Brammagem. 

‘‘Tam Earl of Rosse,” was the reply, “ and this is 
Lord Oxmantown.” 

Eventually, the latter consented te look down for a 
few daysin Warwickshire, and give his friend the 
benefit of his advice, which ended, this time, in the 

| thoroughly successful improvement in band. 

The Barl of Rosse is best known, however, through 
bis connection with science, and his huge telescope. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E H—We could not give insertion.to the lines; they do 
Mot nearly approach our standard, and are ‘ore de- 
clined with thanks. 

Parmnosr.—The “ Lines to Marion" are, we must frank! 
gay, very imperfect; there is, in fact, scarcely a rule of poe 

composition which they do not violate. 

G. Sancrort.—Lady-day has fallen on Good Friday three 
times in the present century (in 1842, 1853, 1864); this will 
not happen again till the year 1910. 

J. O.—Elma is said to be a name compounded of the first 
two letters of the names Elizabeth and Mary. But it is 
more probably the feminine of St. Elmo. 

Hans Brown.—The viaduct over the Holborn valley will 
cost something like £600,000, and require about seven years 
for its completion. Handwriting good. 

T. R—The term antique is often erroneously applied to 
old or ancient works of art; whereas it properly signifies 
the beauty and perfection, and not the age, of such laboura. 

Sornta B.—Our staff of contributors being quite full at 
= we are unable to avail ourselves of your MS., which 

declined with thanks. 

Nrva.—It is impossible to lay down specific rules for wed- 
ding dress, as fashions change and tastes differ. Your 
bridesmaids’ dresses, however, should harmonize with your 
own. 

Bessrz D. is nineteen years of age, and wishes to corre- 
spond with a young gentleman who has dark brown hair 
and hazel eyes. She is 5 ft 6 in. in height, has light hair 
and blue eyes, and is considered rather good-looking. 

Lity would like to correspond with a gentleman matri- 
monially disposed, and who must be tall and dark. She is 
fair, with wavy brown hair, blue eyes, and rather tall; age 
seventeen, and very respectably connected 

J. P. A.—A ready vapour-bath may be obtained by filling 
@ tub with hot water, and placing in it a cane-sea chair, 
on which the person is to sit, taking care that the patient is 
enveloped from head to foot with a blanket, which must 
also cover the tub. 

Bastt.—Anagrams are the transpositions of the letters of 
which a word is formed, so as to make other words with 
them. For instance, if you transpose the letters forming 
the word telegraphs, you will find the result is “great 
helps,” and of the word sweetheart, “ there we sat” 

Eve.ixz, who is on matrimonial thoughts intent, has 
dark brown wavy hair, large dark blue eyes, Roman nose, 
clear complexion, and pearly teeth; she is of a homely and 
happy disposition, about the middle height; and would pre- 
fer a dark gentleman not more than twenty. 

S. J. S., who is twenty-two years of age, 5ft 8in in 
height, with dark curly hair, blue eyes, and considered 
good-looking, would like to correspond matrimonially with 
& young lady not above the same age, who has a small for- 
tune and would like to travel abroad. 

Jousa S. is a Birmingham belle, seventeen years of age, 
not very tall, having blue eyes, dark brown curly hair, a very 
loving disposition, and is desirous to form the acquaintance 
of a tall gentleman—who may be dark or fair, as heaven 
chooses. 

Beatrix—Animal and vegetable yellows are much more 
permanent than all other colours. If, forexample, you hold 
@ lighted match under a heartsease, or a wallflower, the 
tints will instantly disappear, bat the yellow will not be 
changed. 

Levort.—You will exercise a sound discretion, however 
warm your sentiments towards him may be, in not making 
too much of your * Confederate " cousin at first It appears 


become one of the chief coaling-stations of the Anglo- 
Indian mail steamers. It is growing in importance every 
year, and has at present population of something like 


Gus.—The explanation, or “ the reason why,” as you term 
it, of dipping a razor into hot water before commencing to 
shave, is this: the heat at which razor-edges are tempered 
is 212 deg.; the heat of boiling water is the same; conse- 
quently, by dipping & razor into it, you again temper or give 
@ new edge to razor. 

Eve.rve.—The tuner was not to blame. A ‘orte per- 
fectly in tune in the morning may very well, if your room is 
overheated, become out of tune at night; the fact being 
the — of the instrument becomes lowered by the heat 
causing the expansion of the strings to be greater than that 
of the frame. 
S. Brarr—It is not at all unusual; authors have not 
always the power or habit of throwing their talents into 
their conversation. Dr. Johnson observed that geo may 
be taken in once, who imagine that an author reater in 
private life than any other person; and it was said of Gold- 
smith, who has been getting lately a fresh lease of popu- 
larity, that— 

He wrote like an 1, 

But talked like poor Poll. 
Pattie W.—Nankeen takes its name from Nankin in 
China, where the reddish-yellow thread of which the stuff 
is made was originally spun. In England we erroneously 
apply the term nankeen to one colour; though in the East 
Indies vast quantities of white and pink as well as yellow 
nankeens are made. 

Tnup.—The bite of a cat does sometimes prove fatal. 
Some time ago a case of death resulted from the bite of 
that animal when in a state of fury caused by being worried 
by dogs. In goneral, however, any serious result may be 
prevented by the timely application of the tincture of arnica, 
diluted with water, to the wounded part 

James Mason.—No part of Lansdown is in the county of 
Gloucester ; it is wholly situated in the county of Somerset, 
and, together with parts of. Walton and Batheaston parishes, 
is designated as a subdistrict of Bath. The area of Lans- 
down is 10,832 statute acres; its population at the census 
was 15,008. 

Wiuam Grrime.—The “ cat-o’-nine-tails” was not 
known, we believe, in this country before the year of the 
Spanish armada, when vast numbers of these “ 
whippes"’ were found in peony st ships of the S; 

A scarce ballad of the period declares the Spaniards (who 
were so handsomely whipped themselves) had brought 
“ great store” of these f ts— 
They made such whippes wherewith no man 
Would seeme to strike a dogge ; 
So strengthened eke with brasen 
And tilde so roughe and thinne, 
That they would force at every lash 
The bloud abroad to spinne. 

Tomas Hexcuam—The custom of “gavelkind,” as it is 
known in Kent, means the custom under which lands are di- 
vided equally between all the sons, and the custom called in 
some places “ borough English * means that by which lands 
descend to the youngest son. You should apply in writing to 
the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

A Srrancer.—You will find all the information you re- 
quire in the “London Post Office Directory,” under the 
headings of barometer makers, chemical apparatus-makers, 
hygrometer and mathema‘ instrument makers, &. You 
need not purchase the book, as you wi" find i kept for use 
in the coffee-room of every hotel 

Epwarp Liewe.tiry.—The term “Britishers,” by which 
the Americans comprehensively designate us, is not, we 

have reason to believe, used at all offensively. They indeed 
allege that they call us “ Britishers " out of compliment, and 
to distinguish us from the people of other nations, whom 
they term “ foreigners.” 

Mayrtower.—There is too much petulance in your com 
een to deserve any sympathy; advice, however, we wil- 

ingly givo—and that is, to do your duty to your aged relative, 
notwithstanding she may be fretful, imperious, and exact- 
ing. Most of us must live till we grow old and become 
troublesome: 
Nature as it grows again towards the earth, 
Is fashioned for the —.S and heavy. 
Your “ tiresome aunt's’ case y may be your own here- 
after; for 
Years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb, 
And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 
Nora Cretma.—There is a certain artificial polish, a com- 

mon-place vivacity, acquired by mixing with the beau monde, 
which in every society supplies the place of a natural ease 





to us very likely that his object is to reconstruct a union— 
with you. 

E. G. A—A work on conjuring, and thoroughly exhaustive 
of the subject, was published not very long ago. The author 


was the famous prestidigitateur, Robert-Houdin, but we do | 


not recollect the publisher's name. Any bookseller could 
doubtless procure it for you. 

R S.—Certainly not; desertion from the army or navy is 
a crime against the laws of the country, and the death of 
the sovereign would not in any way destroy the criminality 
of a deserter or absolve him from legal punishment for his 
offence ; the law, like the king, never dies. 

Ricwarp Extrox.—The word “curmudgeon” is certainly 
good, if not very polite, English. It comes from the Saxon 
ceorl, which means a chur! ; andthe Saxon mod, which means 
mind: consequently, its ing is churlish-minded—not a 
flattering epithet, you will admit, to apply to any one. 

Letry.—No; the diamond is not unexceptionably the most 
valuable gem. Rubies of two, three, or four carats, if very 
tine, are much scarcer and more yaluable than diamonds of 
egual weight. The finest ruby. known was in the collection 
of the late Mr. Hope. 

Kyorrr Asn.—Aden is a seaport, the capital of the state 
of Aden, and is situated on a rocky peninsula in the south- 
west of Arabia, projecting into the Red Sea. It was for- 
merly strongly fortified, and the most opulent city of 
Arabia; but had altogether declined when, in 1840, it was 
taken possession of by England, made a military station, 
and converted from ruin into a flourishing place of trade, 
surrounded with gardens and orchards. Its harbours are 





she best on the Arabian coast, and on account of this it bus 





of manner; and if this is the kind of refinement you desire 
to possess, you can obtain it by undergoing the usual 
fashionable discipline; it will only cost you the loss of all 
original and sterling traits of your character. 
| Sate Bore.—The term ordnance, as meaning great guns, 
| appears to have its origin in the circumstance that formerly 
| certain men at arms, who were archers, were called gen- 
| darmes des ordonaances, and that when cannon came inte use, 
to them was committed the artillery. In this way, it is pro- 
bable, the word ordonnance (whence ordnance) came to 
signify great guns. 

B. A.Q—Chip and straw bonnets or hats may be dyed 
black by boiling them three or four hours in a strong liquor 
of logwood, adding a little copperas. Let the bonnets or 
hats remain in the liquor all night, then take out and dry in 
the air. I? the dye is not deep enough, repeat the process. 
When satisfactory, rub inside and out with a sponge 
moistened with tine oil, and block. 

Gcstr.—We are certainly not disposed to place personal 
beauty above mental endowments, and have often stated 
so; but still we regard your question as a very foolish one 
—“* Why should any man be delighted with beauty?” It is 
a question that none but a blind man could ask, since beauty 
so inevitably attracts the sight of all men that it is not in 
the power of any one not to be delighted with it 

R. J.S.—If bricks be properly made, they are certainly 
more durable than stone. bricks of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, for instance, exist to the present day; the bricks with 
which many of the most famous Roman baths were built 
have withstood the effects of time and fire far better than 








we believe the Babylonian and Roman bricks were merely 
sun-dried, and not baked, according to the present practice. 
P. Brarn—We cannot advise you; but remember that 
true practical philosophy makes the most of small pleasures, 
and the best of everything. 

Waurrt Viotet, who is eighteen years of the daughter 
of a highly-respectable country quntiemen,towahebanies 
and accomplished, rather tall, slight and graceful fair 
and fresh complexion, dark wavy hair, pretty mouth, and 

red, and of a li 


fine laug eyes, -tempe ively disposi- 
tion; is rr- Ben of corresponding matrimonially with a 
gentleman to whom these preliminary particulars may be 
satisfactory. 


Cuar.es Laserce.—It is by no means “unprecotantes if 
for Englishmen to wear the moustache and beard. We 
have indeed read of an English ambassador to Russia, once 


upon a time, who completely astonished the natives the 
magnificence of his beard, which “was thic' and 
yellow, and five feet two inches in length! ” rds were 


cage ty reign of Henry VIII. and Eliza- 

but the fashion prevailed so strongly that the probition 

was re 

TNA aan ie Gm that there is an: 

particularly jectionable your extending your circle o' 

acquaintances, provided always that there is nothing objec- 

tionable in them. But you should not lose sight of the con- 

sideration that a large number of acquaintances will prove 

= better we} --9 invaders of your sme; ae ad 
em pa sul you to comments w no 

should deliberately incur. 

PonsaB.—You can obtain 8 v im, 

medal in this way :—Melt a fiotio Tobaglaes p sper brandy, 

and pour it thinly over the medal, so as to wholly cover its 

surface. Let it remain on for a day or two, and when 

bpm ae | dried and hardened you may take it off; it will 


of your 


be as as @ piece of glass, and present a perfect impres- 
sion of the medal (Handwriting b bold, but deficient in 
gracefulness.) 


Josian.—Formerly the 
England, or the first ste 
action, was the arrest of the person against whom the 
action was brought, with a view to secure his appearance 
before a judge, or at least compel him to give securities for 
that purpose. This was called arrest by mesne process. But 
arrest or imprisonment for debt or any civil action by mesne 

rocess was abolished by the Act 1 and 2, Vict., cap. 110 

us standi means no legal ground on which to rest an 

argument or claim. 

T. Y. B—Depend upon it, you are more happil: 
here in England than you would be in any postible, topia. 
But from the general tenor of your letter we doubt much 
whether you really understand even the of the 

¢ 


word. It is Greek, and signifies the nappy. ‘not 
valley); and if you are thinking about the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More, you must be told that, in his system of 


policy there, he makes it death for ry Oper to talk about 
the conduct of government. Would suit your ideas of 
“the freedom of the subject?” 

Georcs R. Renprac.—Apples for should be 
gathered from the tree on a dry day, and then be laid out on 
a perfectly dry floor for about three weeks. They may then 
be packed away in layers, with dry straw between them. 
They should be separately rubbed with a dry cloth before 
packing away, and must be kept in a cool place, but suffi- 
ciently covered with straw to protect them from frost 
Oranges are picked unripe from the trees, and ripen fully in 
the interval between their being gathered and their val 
in this country. You would not succeed satisfactorily in 
saving them for the length of time you mention. 

Communications Recetvep.—“ Desolate Dorothy” inti- 
mates to “ Frank, the widower,” that she would be the very 
wife for him. Is a widow, twenty-six years of age, rather 
pretty, fair, medium height, and “the most loving disposi- 
tion in the world;” is extremely fond of children, and a 
good manager. Should “Frank” reply, a description of his 
personal graces is desired—‘“ Jenny W.” is willing to accept 
the hand and heart of “ Wm. J. M.” (No. 47.) Is tall, rather 
dark, ladylike and good-looking; has received a good edu- 
cation, and is thoroughly domesticated; nineteen years of 
age, can play the piano, and understands French; can also 
cook a » ees dinner, and would make a loving, -tem- 
pered wife. Cartes-de-visite to be exc —"G, M. D.” 
would be most hoppy to correspond with “ D. B.” (No. 49.) 
He is tall and considered good-looking, age twenty-four; 
has a nice income, is very fond of home happiness, and 
would like to e: cartes-de-visite—'T, Mathews" would 
be most happy to correspond matrimonially with the 
brunette, “Maude R.” He is twenty-one, tall and dark, and 
considered handsome, very respectably ted, and in a 
fair position. (Cartes to be e )—* Incognita” thinks 
she would just suit “J. ©.” as better . \ Is twenty 
years of age, above the medium height, of good f A 
well educated, fair, having blue eyes and wavy, golden 
hair, good complexion and figure; is a good pianiste and 
singer, lively in disposition, could be happy anywhere, and 

particularly partial to volunteers—“ H. I. J.” and“ K. L. 
M.,” two friends, would like to become acquainted with the 
sisters “‘Norah’’ and “Laura” (No, 49). Both gentlemen 
have incomes exceeding £250, and they are tolerable per- 
formers on the pianoforte; their ages are twenty-five 
and twenty-eight respectively—“ A Child from the Moun- 
tains” offers himself to“ D. B.” “Is of a vera guid stock, a 
bonny lad of 6 ft,” twenty-one years of age, has dark hair, 
and sandy whiskers; would feel inclined to settle down in 
life with “ D. B.” for better for worse, and “ should na mind 
to exchange cartes-de-visite.” 
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the stone of the Coliseum or the marble of the Forum; yet 
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